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Ss 
SS Rosy cheeks and plump chubby limbs mean proper % 
= feeding. Cow's milk alone is not the proper food for a baby. —— 
= What cow's milk lacks as a proper food for babies Mellin’s = 
= l’ood supplies. Mellin's Food is the ideal nutriment for — 
y the hand rearing of healthy vigorous infants. S 
GY Free Samp! ul interesting 96-page Book, “* The Care of Infants,” ca Ww ri 
ation to-Mellia’s Food, Lt., London. 


Uy 


If baby is fretful after his 
bath try Wright’s Coal Tar 


Soap and note the peaceful ! 
content which will follow. 
THE Nursery Soap. 4d. per Tablet. | 


CASH’S 
NAMES | 


for Marking Linen. 
Prices of Full Na 
39 12 doz. 4 
2/6 .. 6 


DINNEFORDS: 


is the Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, oie 


| 

GOUT and INDIGESTION, fast colours. 
W. W. Jacoss Illustrated Pattern : 

Safest and most Effective Aperient Beck seat Free on ; 


( 


application to 


for Use. @J. CASH, Lid., COVENTRY. 
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reemans 


made from 
real turtles 


portions for 


The housewife can now add Real Turtle Soup 
daily to the family menu, thanks to Freeman’s Turtle 
Soup, which enables her to prepare a plate of delicious, 
nourishing turtle soup in one minute at a cost of 
only 2d.! 

Real Turtle Soup is the most nourishing food 
in the world, but it has hitherto been a_ prohibitive 
luxury only served at public banquets. Owing to the 
unique facilities at the command of the famous 
old firm of Freeman & Hildyard, the price 
is now brought within the means of 
all, and the genuine delicacy 
is presented in a most 
economical and con- 
venient form—ready for 
immediate use. 
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THE QUIVER 


REAL 


urtle Soup 


1/- Carton contains 6 portions 

_ of solidified and concentrated Real 
Turtle Soup. Simply pour a half 
pint of boiling water upon a portion, 
stir, and the soup is ready. Try it; 
you will find it the most delicious 
and satisfying soup you ever tasted: 


rich, appetising, and wonderfully strengthening. 
l'reeman’s Real Turtle Soup is sold by grocers 


and stores in 


1/- cartons (containing 6 portions) or May 


be obtained direct (and post free) by sending the 
attached coupon with P.O. or stamps 1/- to 


FREEMAN 


12 Henry St., Bloomsbury, W.C. 


(Sign) 


please send me, post free, a carton of 6 portions of 
Freeman's Real Turtle Soup. My local grocer is 


& HILDYARD, 


Messrs. Freeman & Hildyard, 
12 Henry St., Bloomsbury, 
London, W.C. 


Dear Sirs, 


enclose = value I/-, for which 
Stamps 
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EVERY 


WOMAN’S WISH FULFILLED 


A Glorious Growth of Natural Hair Assured to Every Lady in the Land. 


FURTHER FREE DISTRIBUTION OF VALUABLE TOILET OUTFITS. 


EVERY WOMAN'S WISH. 

Everv ladv in the land wishes for a glorious growth 
of natural, gleaming hair 

But how many, with sighs of regret, look upon 
shining tresses as unattainable, and endeavour to hide 
t poverty of their hair with fringes and transtorma- 
tions which deceive few ? How many more are 
ashamed of the scantiness of their locks and are 

I mus of the loss of charm and power which 
accompanies hair poverty ? 

For hair poverty is increasing in England to-day 
at an alarming rate 

To one who has mad 
as M Edwards, the 
tius 
We 


1 lifelong study of the hair, 
* Harlene Hair- 


Inventor ol 


prising. For the hair 
calls aloud for proper 


sickly, and susceptible to the slightest change jn 
temperature 


THE WONDROUS RESULTS OF “HARLENE 
HAIR-DRILL.” 


Start vour Harlene Hair-Drill” to-day, and day 
by day you can actually perceive the improvement in 
your hair 

There is no condition ef hair ill-health which 
© Harlene” will not remedy and no case so stubborn 
that it will not quickly vield to this wonderful 
acluevement of the scientist 

* Harlene Hair-Drill” cures all the following hair 
and sealp disorders —Total Baldness (even 
of years’ standing). 
Partial or Patchy 
Baldness. 


Thinning of Hair over 
lhin, wea strag. 
) 


treatment, just as the : ( ( N —Hair which falls out 

flowers in the gard n 2 brushed or 

must be intelligently \, \ combed. 

tended to induce them aX —Hair which splits at 

to give the choicest ae Wu the ends. 

Even if your hair is (fa —Dry, brittle Hair. 

remain so unless you \\ A Deposits of Scurf and 

it will sooner or later GENEROUS FREE 


begin to fal] out, split 
it the ends and show 
signs of hair poverty 
and distress. This is 
the effect of neglect 

HOW THE WISH wn 
MAY BE FULFILLED. 


! in the lan y 
But there is no need ene / 
for hair poverty at all r hes ever us 
m have neglected 


y in the past, and however weak and stragyling 
itimavy have become, i you will accept the otter of 
Mr. Edwards, the Royal Hair Specialist, you may 
stuart to-day t vy natural hair, long and vigorous 
and gleaming with the low oft health 

And this you can do witl t 

Mr. Edwards, in hi 

4 has Shown Over 
rous hair, but he is m 
heent achievement 
Ss ambition to see everv lady and gentleman 
throughout the land in the possession of a fine head 
of hair, and therefore he makes the astonishingly 
zenerous Offer printed at the bottom of this articl 

Phe wish of every woman to possess a magnificent 
head of hair is here fulfilled in “ Harlene Hair-Drill.” 

NATURE’S SECRET REVEALED. 

For “ Harlene Hair-Drill” is the sure method of 
growing hair—the only certain way. No other method 
and no other preparation carries Nature ecret as 


bout 

eat Harlene Hair-Drill” 
000,000 people how to 

t satistied with this 


If you follow the simple ruies of “ Harlene Hair- 
you may rest assured that vou will quickly 
possess a magnificent head of hair which will be the 
admiration of all your triend 

And, what is more, ir hair will be naturally 
grown, and therefore vigorous—not forced by un- 
natural means and, like all foreed growths, weak and 


GIFT TO EVERY 
READER. 

Below there 

printed a coupon, 

Vill it up and sendit 

with 3d. in stamps to 


pay p tage ot retum 

of} outht to the Edwards 

m Harlene Co., 104 High 
wilde wll In return vou will 
l nt the following 


Toilet Gift It « 


1. A trial bottle of that delightful Hair-food and tonic 
dressing, Harlene-for-the-Hair, 

2. A packet of Cremex for the Scalp, a delightful 
Shampoo Powder for home use, which thoroughly 
cleanses the Scalp from Scurf, and prepares the Hair 
for the Hair-Drill Treatment. 

3. Mr. Edwards’ private book of Hair-Drill Rules 
which shows you how, by practising them for two 
minutes a day, you can put a stop to the falling or 
fading of your hair, and restore the latter to luxu- 
riant, healthy, and lustrous abundance. 


All chemists and stor ell “ Ha for-thesHair” in ts, 


free Hair-Growing ntains 


2s. ¢ mil 4 Cremex xes ot 7 
Tearny ryouca t post free from ihe 
bidwards’ Har tog H i London, W.C. 
This COUPON entities YOU to ONE WEEK'S 
“ HARLENE HAIR-DRILL” OUTFIT FREE 
To the LDWARI HAKI 
+ \ iy. 
Dear r 
Toilet Qutfit for 
NAMI 
ADDRI 
4 


Ss. 


ge in 
ENE 


1 day 
nt in 


which 
pborn 
Jertul 


YOUR 
HES 


PLIT 


BER 


THAT 
Vine 


the severest atiack in a few minutes. 


Why suffer «+t distressing pain when a “* Daisy 
cure it Whe the attack com n, a 

Daisy ” < t down quictly for a few minutes, The 

D Zz year millions of sufferers have 
et ess hot f misery y “Daisy. 
Medical Sei e n etter cure, * is the 

ap, t 


All hemiusts, 


packet 
powders Id, cach 


HEADACHE 


A fashionable corset 
may ¢ t you anvthing 
halt a to 
SIX guineas. The Oktis 
costs vou | t 1a 
shill ] Okti 


deduction ? Whi, most 
certainly that the 
IS the meat of adn 
Saving every time it ts 


Wear titled 
lad mal wal 
ind wtiel 
W imanvy women re. 
Bara with affection, 
Cause they Know it never 
rea Costs t Ll 
u It save ts 1 
‘ d 

a“ 


annual « 


The 
1913 GARDEN 


The coming of Spring arouses 
in millions of minds the unportant 
msideration of 


Whether 


seeds. 
one's garden be large 
or small, this is a matter of 
paramount importance, for on the 
quality of the seeds depend both 
floral and vegetable 
abundance. 

Nowadays there is no need to 
worry. Simply 
order direct from RYDERS of 
ST. ALBANS, and you know 
you wail receive the finest seeds 
procurable ALL IN PENNY 
PACKETS. 

RYDERS fame is universal, 
and has been built up on the firm 


excellence 


experiment) or 


foundation of * One quality only 
—the Best. 
Order now, and be in readiness 


for early sowing. 


The Finest Seed 
Catalogue in the World 


RYDERS draw 
tion te their new 

a pertect encycl 
information 

And this year 
tures are lncorp 


Not only is it the 


special atten- 
Catalogu 


ot seed 


many new tea 
mated, 


ideal seed 


index, tut it 

plates, chowe photo 
blocks uid supe engravings 
of many new and old garden 


favourites, 

RY DERS present one 
to all applicants, FREE OF 
CHARGE and post pad 


You must not miss this year’s 


will 


issue. From its pages you can 
select all you want 
Send a post card to RYDERS, 


now, and go care 


bk yders ha ave Ho 


ST, ALBANS, 
fully through it 
ents, and but their one add 


RYOCR & SON. Ltd. 
Seed Specialists, ST. A\ BANS. 


ress, 


an 
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. all is the same—unvaryingly, consistently the 


TATCHO LABORATORIES, § GREAT QUEEN STREET, KiInGsway, LONDON. 


“If the public This Valuable Brush is. 


wants my FR 
Hair Grower Te REE 


the public 
shall have it”’— 


rue 
Hair Grower, 
quoth Mr. Geo. R. Sims to the Editor of the 
Daily Mail, * but the demand must be met in 
the ordinary business-like way. Moreover, | 
was led to that determination by the frequent 
evidence of non-genuine preparations that pur- 
ported to be the same as mine, but in reality 
were nothing of the sort 

From a few dozen bottles originally distributed f 
gratuitously by Mr. Geo. R. Sims to friends and ~ wer Tateho 
correspondents, Tatcho has so grown in public . alt 
favour that over three million ounces are 
now compounded annually by the chemists 
associated with the Tatcho Laboratories. 

The sovereign virtues of Tatcho have demon- 
strated themselves to hundreds of thousands of 
distressed persons in every part of the world. 
Daily the Company is receiving the grateful 
thanks of users of Tatcho, who have averted 
the hideous tragedy of baldness by a proper use 
of the true, tried and trusty Hair Grower, Tatcho. 
The underlying tenor, the predominant note of 


Mr. Geo. R. Sims 
rarned 


same—‘ Tatcho is all that its name implies."' 


“IT guarantee that this 
paration is made according to the 


for mule rec ommendc d by me.” 


**GENUINE,’? ‘*GOOD,”’ ‘‘ TRUE.” 
TATCHO’S ALLY: WHAT IT IS. 


The new-style Tatcho Hair-Health Brush, the Hair 
Grower's ally, differs radically from the dangerous old-style < 
brush, which harbours masses of germ-laden accumulations 
brushed from the scalp and hair and retained in the bristle 
tufts, to be returned to poison the hair each time the brush 
is used. The Tatcho Hair-Health Brush, on the contrary, 
has the bristles so cleverly arranged that each 
bristle is self-cleaning. By simply drawing the 


hand across the bristled air cushion, all impurities FREE BRUSH COUPON. 


immediately jump off the vibrating bristles, leaving One brush only wall be suppli 
the brush for further use as sweetly clean as a rHIS COUPON entitles the holder who desirest 
brand-new brush, benefit by Mr.Geo. R.Sims' discovery of Tatcho (then 
H G er) toOne Patent Hlair-Health Brust FE 
HOW TO GET IT FREE! OF Al 1 ARC oft ecial al 


To obtain one of these brushes all you have to do ment set forth in the February issue of / le Quice 


is to become a user of Tatcho, Mr. Geo. Kk. Sims’ G y 7 Lz ¢ 
trusty Hair Grower, Send 2/9 to the Chief Chemist, 
Tatcho Laboratories, for your supply of Tatcho in 
double strength, with a further of r carriage and 
packing. by return the two greatest aids to hair- 

health and hair-wealth will be dispatched to you, ‘ 
namely, Tatcho and its valuable ally, presented 
free, the new-style Tatcho Hair-Health Brush 


Name of Applicant 
Addres 


Chemists and Stores, 1/-, 2/9, and 4/6, the two latter being double strength. 
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is a great time-saver. The 
most energetic writer can 
find no fault with its rapid 
action. The ink-flow is regu- 
lated to a_nicety, the pen 
holds sufficient ink to write 


Ideal 
FountainPen 


many thousand words; there 


is no leaking, 


blotting, and no breakdowns. 


You can get 


spurting or 


an iridium- 


tipped gold nib exactly suited 


Great Time-saver! 


to your hand. 


In Four Stiles—Regular, Safety, Self-Filling, and 
Pump Filling. Of Stationers and Jewellers every- 


were. Booklet, post free, from 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd., Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, London. 


(New York: 173 Broadway.) 


a 
| Lasts a Lifetime. Every Pen Guaranteed. 


sINTNENT 


WHY WASTE WORDS 


in extolling the merits of this popular-priced house- 
hold necessity, when you who are best qualified to 
judge, can, for the small outlay of 2d., 


TEST IT FOR YOURSELF 


Cracked and Chapped Hands, Abrasions, 
Chafes, Roughness and Irritation of Skin, 
Blemishes, Tender Feet, eic., yield to the in- 
fluence of RUBWEL like magic, the first appli- 
calion giving instant relief. RUBWEL contains 


the very best ingredients ; that is why it may be 
used on the most delicate and tender skin with 
absolute safety. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. GROCERS, 
AND STORES 


6d. AND I- Trial Tin 2d. 


The Rubwei Co., Pendfeton, Manchester. 
angen Depo! - 4 Reocross Stree. Cy 


My mother once said to me: ** My boy, never marry 
a woman who blushes at the mention of a pair of 
stockings.’’ I wrote last month on the three things 
T saw on my desk. I then got up from it and 
took off my slipper, and saw, what I have seen 
over and over again, a hole in my_ stocking. 
“Ah!” T said, ‘‘the man who made a stocking 
that would wear a bit would do humanity a ser- 
vice, for I hate to see these holes, and I hate more 
seeing you slave to mend them.” ‘Well, I saw 
an advertisement the other day, down in a corner 
of one paper, which said that some firm sold stock- 
ings that resisted toes and nails. I will fetch it,’’ 
my wife replied. It was headed “Darn No More.” 
“IT am having some,”’ I cried, although I had my 
doubts. 

I wrote to the address of Messrs. Vaughan and 
Heather, and told them if the goods they adver- 
tised were genuine I would give them a free ad- 
vertisement. They sent me, in addition to socks 
and stockings | ordered, some under-socks which 
help to keep the feet warm. I have worn both 
together. They have proved to be all the adver- 
tisement says they are, and if I wrote for a month 
I could say no more. 

Send for some. They are ridiculously cheap, 
The firm has other novelties, all of which are 
good. 

My best advice this month is this: write to 
Messrs. Vaughan and Heather, Dept. 28, The Mail 
Order House, Queen’s Road, Brighton, and ask 
for a complete list of their goods. You will find 
that for a few shillings you can purchase several 
valuable household necessities. I am glad to be 
able to say I do not regret my purchase. It is a 
joy to me to recommend anything that saves our 


| women work and expense. 
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Here is 
Splendid 
Winter 
COMFORT 


j for You! 


The DUPLEX, A Vertect Gas Radiator 


HE dainty, effective, and wonderfully economi- 

cal DUPLEX GAS RADIATOR offers you 

complete comfort on the coldest Winter days. 

Just think how nice it would be to have this cosy, cheery 

DUPLEX in your bedroom these chilly nights and dark, 

cold mornings! Think of the coughs and colds and 
doctor's bills it would prevent ! 


The DUPLEN needs’ no Hundreds of famous firms have 

1e, for it produce neither smell tested the DUPLEX GAS KADIATOR, 
nor fumes, and its patent construction and find it superior in every way to its 
ensures that ry part of gus f competitor 


rh of cour is one reason for its 


Amonest other well-known 
users are Messrs Jay's, Wm. Whiteley, 
Dickins & Jon Phe Prudential 
Being hight and stro mg, the Insurance Co., Swan & Edgar, and many 
DUPLEX can easily be carried about others. 
the house and used in any room | yr. Claude W, ickes, ot I Jarley 
Street, London, .W rite have 
Phere is no trouble about had much expe rience with gas radiators, 
tubing, for feet of the finest and have found yours the oy 
liexible tubing is given with every way—no fumes, no smell, no trouble 
radiator, It should have a great sale.” 
NEW BOOKLETS FREE. 
We have it prepared an elaborate and interesting booklet about the DUI! EX 
RADIATOR It is full of useful information on gas heatin it gives full details about 
our radiator, and contains many striking testimonials from physician heating experts, 


and well-known pe ple Will You Write For Your Copy, Please 


THE DUPLEX RADIATOR COMPANY, 


16 Boar Lane, Leeds, 
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“I don’t seem to be getting satisfactory results 


from my Player-Piano.” 


No! Because you are NOT using 


LINENIZED MUSIC ROLLS. 


These Rolls are by far the best for all Player- 
Pianos. They track correctly, are musically 
perfect, practically indestructible, climate- 
proof, and mounted on patent Sree: Spoo ts, 
which are lighter and stronger than wood. 


9d. to 6/3 each. 


Send for Catalogue 24 to 


THE PERFORATED MUSIC CO., Ltd., 
94 Regent Street, London, W. 


Agents in all large towns, Names on application, 
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L. & C. Hardtmuth’s 


‘KOH-I-NOOR’ 


If you have not yet seen the charming series of 
Koh-i-noor” Pocket Propelling Pencils cail at 
any high-class Stationer’s or Jeweller’s and ask to 
be shown each style stocked. You will be well 
compensated for your trouble. When you have 
seen these pencils you will be pleased to buy one. 
They will appeal to you not only by their charm 
of design, but also by their extreme usefulness. 


From 9d. exch. 
Made in many novel and dainty ; from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
styles, and various sizes. Also | Ltd., Koh-i-noor House, Kings- 
in Silver and Gold for presenta- | way, London (Paris, Vienna, 
tion purposes. Of Stationers and | Milan, Dresden, Brussels, Bar- 
Jewellers everywhere. List free | celona, Zurich, New York). 
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A Book that ought to be in every house and every office, for there is 
information of value in it for everybody. Each section is brought up-to-date, 


vary 700,000 Copies issued 
Over 1,000 Pages and 
1,500,000 Words 


Compiled by 
ONE GENERAL AND 
TEN SPECIALIST EDITORS. 


The Twenty Sections comprise the following : 


I. DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 20,000 words, 

Il. DICTIONARY OF GENERAL INFORMATION. 5.00) Subjects. 

Ill. DICTIONARY OF PROMINENT PEOPLE (Past and Present). 2,300 [iographies 

IV. CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Greek and Roman, Mythology, etc. 

V. OFFICE COMPENDIUM of Everyday Information on Everyday Matters. 

VI. ATLAS OF ALL COUNTRIES. 45 Beautifully Coloured Maps. 

Vil GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. Particulars of 14,426 Places, 

Vill. DICTIONARY OF EVENTS. A Chronological History of the World. 

IX. DICTIONARY OF GARDENING. Edited by ANDERSON GRAHAM. 

X. DICTIONARY OF POULTRY, PIGEONS, AND CAGE BIRDS. 

XI. DICTIONARY OF COOKERY. Edited by A. BEATTY POWNALL, of * The Queen.” 
XIt. DICTIONARY OF HEALTH. Edited by Dr. ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D, et 
DICTIONARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES, Edited by BO FRY 
NIV. DICTIONARY OF THE TOILET. Edited by LENA GUILBERT FORD 
XV. BABY’S FIRST YEAR, By Mrs. ADA BALLIN, Editress of ‘* Baby: The Mother's 

Mayazine,"’ 

XVI. BUSINESS DICTIONARY. Explaining a host of matters relating to Trade, Shipping, etc 
XVII. DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Edited by F. J. MOKTIMER, P.RPS, ete 
XVIII. DICTIONARY OF MOTORING, § Edited by AW WALTER STANER 

XIX. DICTIONARY OF DOMESTIC PETS. Edited by EDITOR and EXVERTS of “The 


ete 


XX. READY RECKONER, From ,}, of 1d. to 21 


Together with a PRACTICAL UNIVERSAL TIME INDICATOR, STAR CHART, FOUR 
COLOURED PLATES, and TWENTY-NINE other Illustrations. 


The BIGGEST SHILLINGSWORTH in the WORLD. 


Can be bought everywhere, or obtained direct from the Publishers. 
A. & F. PEARS, LTD., 71-75, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 


Who will send postage paid tu any pariof the United Kingdom for 1/4,0 


abroad for 1,6. If desired to be registered, 2d. extra for home or aby wad. 


To facilitate the sorting of letters, envelopes should “ C ” 
be marked in the left hand top corner with the word ase. 
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‘For Health and Beauty.” 


PURE 
300 GRANDS PRI 

GOLD MEDALS, Gocow 


““THE-TIN-YOU CON-TIN-UE.” 


4:d. per Tin. 


M 
anufacturers by Special Sealed Warrants of Appointment to H.M. the King, H.M. the Queen, 
H.M. Queen Alexandra, and to the People for nearly 200 years. 
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W. HARBROW, © 


“ 1, Telephone—Hop i7. 


Telegrams 


Design 1033. 
BUNGALOW, containing Draw- 
ing-room, Dining-room, Three bed 
rooms, and usual Offices. Constructed 
of timber framework, roofing red 
diagonal asbestos tiles, walls ** Kough 

Cast" plastering 


Price £2985, including foundations 


lummneys, and 
> - Design 1054. 
PAVILION, containing Club, Ke- 
| aa freshment and Dining-rooms, Two 
Sy Dressing-rooms, Lavatory and Front 
Pu 
Verandah 
4 | | | Price £130, livered and erected on 
be 
= 


110 PAGE - CATALOGUE of Churches, Chapels, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Stables 


Hospitals, Sanatoria, Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Cymnasiums, Aeroplane and Motor 
Garages, Skating Rinks, and Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publ.cation 


SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE. THE LARGEST ACTUAL MANUFACTURER IN THE TRADE 


OINTMENT. 
BLESSINGS IN EVERY FAMILY 


of 
G. NELSON, Cjarke Ra,, Northampton 
THE OINTMENT js the greatest heal- 
ing agent known tor Old Sores 
and all Skin Affections, Cuts, 
Bruises, Burns, Sealds, Chil- 
blains, &c. Used in con- 
junction with the Pillsit 
will afford a speedy 
relict in cases of 
Sciatica, Rheuma 
tism and Gout, 
Colds, Coughs 
and Chest 
& Throat 
Comp- 
laints. 


* 


THE 
PILLS 
are a sure 
cure for Con- 
stipation, Indi- 
gestion, Bilious 
Attacks, Head- 
ache, Dizziness and 
other complaints which 


Without Without 
Spectacles Operations 


arise from a sluggish con- 
dition of the Liver, Bowels 
and Kidneys, by stimulating 
these organs to natural activity. 


FREE 


Cc. J. PERCIVAL, ll Chemists, 114 & 24 per bo 
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The British Maid 


“My name is Onoto. My business is to simplify 
writing My character (* quick, reli: ible worker, ‘very 
clean, gives no trouble whatsoever ') speaks for itself. 
never take a day off.” 

“Why not let me simplify your writing ? 


The Onoto simplifies writing because :— 
1. It meeds no filler.—it fills itself in five 
seconds from any ink supply. 
2. It cannot leak.—Once closed, the Onoto 
becomes a sealed tube, and can be safely 
Carried at any angle. Get one to-day. 


Onoto 


it 
British and best. 
GUARANTEE.—The Onoto is British made. It is designed to 
last a lifetime; but, if it should ever go wrong, the makers will 
immediately put it right, free of cost. 
Price 10/6 and upwards of all Stationers, Jewellers, and Stores, 
‘ Rooklet about the Onoto Pen free on appl cation to THOS, DE 
and Motor “My Name is Simplicity® RUE & CO., Ltp., 235 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
ation 
TRADE. 
The Old Trouble—FALLING The 
roubie 


| 
HAIR | 


What can be more 
di: tressing than to find 
one’s hair getting thin 

and thinner. You 
have tried lots of 
things, but have been 


very disappointed. 


NOW WE 

WANT 
you 

TO 


IT 
si- 
tively 
STOPS FALL- 
ING HAIR. 


It differs from others. It 
attacks the cause. Kills 
the dangerous germs and 
bacilli. Going to the roots 
of the hair, which it stim- 
ulates and strengthens 
IT PRODUCES SOFT, SILKY, LUSTROUS TRESSES. 


THe Eccuossa Manueacturinc Co., BisHopston, BRISTOL. 
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or the old Bifocals— 


-- — = 
Which do you prefer ? 
OTICE that the Kryptok Double-Virion 

Lenses are entirely free from seams. Notice 
that Kryptok Lenses do not susgest old age, as 
do the usual Cemented Double-Vision Lens fs. 

The Reading Lens is fused invisi in the 

Distance Lens. No lodging place for dirt. Kryp- 

tok Lenses are perfect for far and near view. 


RY 


LENSES 
Your opt juote you 
Kryptok in my frame or mounting 
“KRYPTOK, Ltd., 
The Garden City, Letchworth, Herts. 
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DONT WEAR A TRUSS! 


THE QUIVER 


rea 


them all 


your measure, al Sen Everybody is delighted with 
have put my pr 
rich oF its wewe and delicious flavour. 
Wouldn't it be worth your 
f people this way for the 
Kemenstoer, | while to try a bottle of the 
1 | Bor 


one and only 


The Pick of 


Nood-Milne 
Heels 


Two Money Savers! 


More ‘ Wood-Milnes” are sold 
than any other Rubber Heels, 
because ‘ Wood-Milnes’ offer 
“Qa Perfection and Value found 
nowhere else. 


Made in many shapes and sizes, at 
prices to suit all and all reliable. 
— 


* Wood-Milnes' are made of the finest materials 


They are the most resilient, the most durable, and 
the most economical heels and tips in the wide 
world. They keep your boot heels smart tox 


” 


ind absorb a!l jar and jolt Iry 


The name 


* Wood. Milne’ stamped on the rubber 
buy 5 a 4 


guarantee of genuine value and absolut 


f the 
‘ i fake 
C. E. BROOKS, 375a Bank Bidgs., Kingsway, London, W.C. 3 
“Guano 
= 
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THE QUIVER 


— you forget my dear, 
I'm not deaf now! 


UNDKEDS of yrgrces old and young, are constantly re- 
H minding those around them that they are not deaf now. 
This happy state of affairs has been brought about by using the 
«“AURIPHONE,” the most perfect and effective aid to the 
deaf ever invented. 

It is similar in principle to the telephone, and magnifies 
tremendously the slightest sound, thus enabling the deaf to hear 
clearly and easily at church, lecture, theatre, concert and, best 
of all, in their own home circle. 

The “Auriphone” is a thoroughly genuine British-made in- 
strument, which weighs but a few ounces, is perfectly comfortable, 
and well-nigh invisible in use. THE 


WE WANT EVERY DEAF PERSON TO 
PERSONALLY TEST THE “AURIPHONE” D E A FE 
and our offices are open all day for free demonstrations. If you 


cannot get to town, write us for our free booklet, giving the fullest 
Don't delay, HEAR EASILY 


details, and ask us to arrange a trial at your own home. 


but call or write NOW. You will wish you had done so earlier. with the 
AURIPHONES, LTD., 19h Wolter House, 418- -422 Strand, London, W.C. ae AURIPHONE.” 


BRISTOL: Hodder & Co., 5 Nelson Street. 
MANCHESTER: Percy Sims, 49 Deansgate. SEND AT ONCE 


AUSTRALIA: Ernest Bosch, Pitt Street, Sydney; FOR INTERESTING 
Vacometer Co., Waymouth Street, Adelaide. FREE BOOKLET. 


AGENTS 


100 YEARS WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


JOHN BOND’S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 


AND ENCLOSED WITH EVERY BOTTLE A VOUCHER ENTITLING PURCHASERS TO NAME OR MONOGRAM 
FREE RUBBER STAMP, WITH PAD AND BRUSH. ALSO 


IZE A LINEN STRETCHER AND PEN. 
Price 6d. and 1s Chemists ont Works: 75 Southgate Rd., LONDON, 


Sold by all Stationers 


{RON 


FENCING, 


GATES, TREE-GUARDS, ETC, 


“BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, Ltd., Wolverhampton. 


MEROUS Desicns, Showrooms: 139 141, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. Catatocue Free. 
= 


BUY BEDSTEADS BEST 


By Getting Them Direct from Factory. 
Do you know that practically ALL Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? : y Saoweuenee 
Why not then buy one direct from the ag 62 MOOR ST. 
Lalso supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 
SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, &e. hhh 
i ery LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you. My | | j 
ists contain a very large assortment of most recent designs. 
Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 
UCONN FoR CASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. Shalala 
CH to-day for Ulustrated Price Lists(POST FRE F). 
Established 
AS. RI RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. 2 years. Special Attention given 


to Export Orders 
KV 
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A Selection of 


Cassell’ 
Rev. Richard Roberts Rev. Arthur W. Robinson, D.. 
THE RENASCENCE OF FAITH THE VOICE OF JOY AND 
Cloth gilt, 6s. HEALTH 1s. 6d. net; Cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 
The writing is thr mighout suffused witha 
those who desire to tace the facts of our modern utitul spirit."—C4) 
Bishop Boyd Carpenter Rev. Robert Hunter, LL.D.. F.G.S. 
LIFE’S TANGLED THREAD CASSELL'S CONCISE 
a BIBLE DICTIONARY P 
** We recommend it to all.”"—S/ectator. 


W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D. 


THE BELIEFS OF UNBELIEF 


iould be of iderable practical value. 


Rev. W. L. Watkinson, D.D.,LL.D. 
LIFE’S UNEXPECTED ISSUES 


man and woman, Lunds 


Rev. Richard Roberts 


THE HIGH ROAD TO CHRIST 


Cloth t Ss. t 
\ f We exp 
It to dv ser 
Rev. R. C. Gillie 

EVANGELICALISM 
Has it a future ? Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net 

1 ext interestin 


Of all 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


J. A. Packer 


AMONG THE HERETICS 


EUROPE 2s. 6d. 
* The narrative throughout sustains interest 
provi much food for reflection."— 
pape? 
The Child’s Bible 

ul we Pla y nart 

/ (Plates 
Extra 1 1 


Edited by Bishop Ellicott 
A BIBLE COMMENTARY 
FOR ENGLISH READERS 


In small, handy volumes, pr 
paper, suitable School d General Use. 
Ko 


New Te vent. 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, St. 
John, The Acts of the Apostles, Romans, 
Corinthians I. and HL. Galatians. Fphe- 
sians and ppians (4 ): Colos- 
sians, Thessalonians, and Timothy; Titus, 
Philemon, Hebrews, and James; Peter. 
John, and Jude; The Revelation (Cloth 
only) 
Testament (On thicker paper). 
Leviticus, 3s Numbers, 2s. 6d: 
Deuteronomy, 2s. 6d 


Book sellers. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 


| 
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Q. 


Buy Your Chemist 


HERE is a great deal of 
wisdom and sound sense 
behind the modern habit of 
buying by post from great, 


specialised stores, 


you get store prices (made 


possible by enormous con- 


tracts); you get exactly what 
you want; your purchases are 
always fresh and up-to-date, 
and, above all, you always get 
the finest gualrty. 


SEND US YOUR 


Antiseptic Tooth Powder ‘L. & P.P. Co.'s), | - tins 9d. 
Barker's Liver Salt. invaluable for <=! liver com- 
plaints 6d. tins 4d.; l- tins a 
Pilis, gelatine coated, gross in 
vottle 10 
Chemical Food Parrish’, No. 1, 8d. and 13 per 
bottle; No. 2, I-lb. bottle 8d. 
Chest Expanding Braces, with or without plates, 
from 3.3 per pair 
Cod Liver Oil Emulsion, The Palatable,”’ | 
bottle 9d.; 2/6 botile 1/6; 4/6 botile 3.- 
Confection of Senna in 4-07. jars, 54d. cach. 
absorbent white, 4-oz. packets 54d.; 
per Ib. 1 
Disinfectant Sanitary Fluid ‘nor-poisonous), |/ 
size 4)d.; 16 size 8d.; quart tins 1/4 
Eau de Cologne and Paris 
Perfume try Co.'s), | bottle 1 
26 bottle 1/7; reputed }-pint 
wickered bottle 2/9; reputed |-pint 
wickered bottle 5/-. most refresh 
ing and invigorating perfume 
Elastic Hosiery, Kneecaps, Anklets, 
&c. All sizes and varieties stocked 
Please ask for measurement form 
Embrocation ‘for human use), Mason's, 
bottle 10)d.; 29 bottle 2/1 
Enemas, Scamless, complete in box, 2 3, 
2/9, 36, and 46 
Extract of Malt. Prepared from the 
finest selected Barley; highly rich in 
Phosphates; a nutritious focd; aids 
vestion. In jars, IIb. 10d.; 
16; 4lb. 210 
Extract of Malt and Cod Liver Qil. This elegant 
Preparation is rich in Diastas ce Malt Sugar, Phosphate 
of Lime, and Magnesia \ valuable nutritious an 
reliable food for children or invalids. In jars, | lb 
2lb. 1/6; 2/10 
Ferguson's Glycerine Balm. Soft, cooling, and alto- 
gether delightful, Ferguson's Glycerine Balm is a won 
derful skin comfort. | bottle 104d.; 26 botile 2/- 
amamelis Cerate, Barker's, for Piles, Roils, Burns, 
Chilblains, &« un 2-3; 29 tin 23 
Nerve Cachets, in boxes containing 24, 1 - cach 
Salts, Allen's, 6d. size 3)d.; I/- size 
pur ifi of Proved merit; enables the 
stem to throw off clogging impurities 
Kephaldol, 11 and 29 
Lavender Water, W. B. Mason's. A refreshing 
perfume of distinctive character, in bottles 10d., 
8/2, 3/- 44, and 7- 
avender Toilet Soap, a superior article, per tablet 
-3 per box of 3 1/1 


Liver Pilates, Little, equal to any on the market, 
ottle 


’s Goods by Mail! 


OU will readily realise that 

for the sake of your health 

and even of your life itself— 

it is essential that your drugs 

and medicines should be of 

absolute and utter purity. 

HAT is why we decided 

to create a mail order de- 

partment—so that those who 

cannot visit any of our 100 

stores may benefit by our special 

prices and magnificent quality, 

We cordially invite you to look 
through the list below and 


ORDER TO-DAY. 


Milk of Cucumber, Mason's, for the face, neck, and 
hands, l/- botile 8d.; 2- bottle 1/3 


Mercolized Wax,3 © per jar. 
Parsidium, 1 per tube 
Balm-oh,"" the great | 


specific for Piles, 1/14 jar 1/- 
Pure Glycerine. This is 
reduc ed in price, and 1s 4 
now offered at--in boiiles, 

1 


s Syrup. Provides 
hose stre ngth - building i 
lh phites which the 
brain and nerves need to 
restore the m to vigour and Fe, 
buoy ancy. nergy, stre ngth 
of will, alertness, mental 
power, all come ‘naturally 
to the regular user of 
ae s Syrup. 29 bottle 
2)-: 46 bottle 3/9 
Raub’s Blood Tonic, ||! 


bottle three for 2/9 W.BMASON 


Raubs Eczema Ointment, | 


oop 


Prats 


size 1-3 three for 2/9 

Raub’s Medicated Skin 
Soap, per tablet 63d.5 
three in box 16 

Red Throat Gargle, very effective, 1/- pe 
rottle 

Rose and Lily Skin Cream, the original, 6d. jars Sid. ; 
l- jars 104d. Prepared by the L. & P.P.Co \ 
sple ndid emollieat for the ckin, neither sticky nor greasy 

Rose and Lily Skin Soap, possesses the softening and 
beautifying properties of the cream, 44d. per tablet ; 
per box of three tableis 

Saccharine Tablets, |() in bottle 6d. ; 200 in bottle 
104d.; 500 in bottle 2- 

Sanitary Towels [or ladies, antiseptic, superior in shape, 
size, attachment, and in packct 
10}d., 1/3, and 1/8 

Seltzogene Powders, per box, 3-pt. 14; 5 pt. 1/9; 
S-pt. 3/- Twelve charges in each box, not ten as 
usually sold by the trade 

Sugar of Milk, |-lb. tins 8id.; |-lb. tins 1/3 

Suppositories, Glycerine, adult size 8d. per box; 
medium and children’s size 6d. per box. 

Toilet Paraffin for the Hair (L. & P. P. Co.'s), 16 
bottle 1/3 

Pills, Mason's, box 10)d.; 
2/9 box 

Worm Syrup, Dr. Swan's, the first dose acts like 
magic, |!) bottle 10id. 

Witch Hazel Foam, a skin cream without grease, 
cooling and soothing, |/- jars 9 


’ d. 
TAYLORS DRUG | COMPANY, Ltd., Mail Order Department. Continued on following paxe | 


1 
Avil 


} 
= | 
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THE QUIVER 


DruGs MEDICINES 


A few Medicines we know and 
can honestly recommend. 
Anti-Obesity Tablets 


are effective, but harmless 
Liany over-stout figures to grace ful beauty. 


Carr’s Kidney Pills, 


These pills, though little advertised, have won enor 


AND 


These tablets have reduced 
4/6 boxes 1,6 


mous popularity through personal recommendation 
alone boxes 1/-; 2/9 boxes 1/11 
Forbloomer, 
( \ blood-maker of splendid efhciency. For dull, 
listless, anaemic girls this remedy is superb Wl 
size 1/-; 2,9 size 


TAYLORS’ DRUG CO., Ltd., Mail Ord 


Head Office: BURLEY HILL, LEEDS. 


BY Post ntinued), 
Scientific Hair Preparations. 


Sovereign Hair Restorer. 
| 


lass restorer of hair-colour. 
natural, 


A first-c Its effect is im- 
mediate, and harmless. We heartily recom- 
mend this preparation 46 size 2/6 


Clifford Hair Restorer. 
The best low priced hair restorer we know Its colour 


bottles 10id 


restoring properties are surprising 1 
Jaborandi Hair Tonic, 

\ real tonic for run-down hair It contains exactly | 

the strengthening elements which the hair roots need 

to enable them to grow a healthy head of hair. 1- | 


and 1/10) 


er Dept. B, 26 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Telephone : 6186 Central 


per bottle 


NOLANGING OR CUTTING | 


world-ren: w 
BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 
RiM rW i 
b A AIN Cl for 
i ECZEMA, & 


rts, 

for P.O. from 
Advice gratis, 


Sold by all Chemi-ts, 7d., 1/1 per box, or post free 
Proprietor, E. BL ‘RGE 5S. 59 Rien ; Inn Koad, London, 


LEARN TO WRITE / 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


ul 


Ir itis FREI 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 
Dept yt 133 Oxford Street, London. 


Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


TURN INTO MONEY 


any of the roor things about the house which 


are no longer wanted, 
There is no article, however out-of-the-way it 
may be, for which there is not a buver, if only 
it is brought to the right market. 


THE CENTRAL MARKET t 
| 


Exchange & Mart,” established 
through which purchases and 


s** The bazaar, 
45 vears ago, 


sales are effected easily, quickly, and cheaply 
Advts. of thousands of goods, all classified, 
in every issue. Answer them; or insert a 


short announcement yourself. Private advts. 


(i.e. not Business) cost only td. for 3 words, 


3 consecutive insertions for the price of 2. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


reader of 7 Ouiver not 


with * The 


To any already 


acquainted Bazaar 


A specimen copy will be sent post free for one 
month on receipt of name and address, with 
cutting of this advertisement. 


OR BUY A COPY YOURSELF. 


2d. everywhere, or from the Offices: 
BAZAAR BUILDINGS, DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


XViil 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
} HOME 
Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. | TREATMENT 
Full particulars as to this class of publicity, by means of a (C URED) URED a “Five 
large number of the above, circulating in England, Scotiand, and 
Ireland, may be had on application to the Manager, Advertisement Success 
Department, CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, Over 1,000 uns year 
containing proof ar 14 ic rs post free 


TRENCH’S REMEDIES, Ltd., 
303 South Frederick Street. Dublin, 


and 107 CHAMED CANADA 


=HAVE YOU A DOG? 


by means of the “QUIK” DOG 
POWOCERS 


WORMS. 


x 
6a &1 post free for 
F. H PROSSER Spring 


7a. 


PERMANENTLY REMOVED 
By my Scientific Treatment, Especially 
Prepared for Each Individual Case. 
SUFFERED FOR YEARS 


h a humiliating et th of haw 


face, and tried many remedi 
wi it i ‘ t ‘ 

d vered the TRUE SECRET 
for the et rea al 

ind for more than ars ha 


beenapplying my treatmenttoother 


iF YOU ARE TROUBLED, 

WRITE vo Being 
man, I kr ‘ delicacy o 
n matter i and ‘ 


accordingly Please enck 


Ase 
London, W. 


at 


Regent St, 


ay ‘ 


Helen S T. Temple, 39 Madtox St., 


| | 
| | 

| 

SUPERFLUOUS 
| ] 


THE QUIVER 


CHARITABLE APPEALS. | 


he Editor of ** The Quiver ceive and acknowledge any Donations ev Subscriptions for the under 


mentioned Charitics that ave fori warded to addressed La Bal le Sauvage, London, EC, 


Please think of the 
9,000 


Destitute and Orphan Children 


IN 


DR. HOMES 


during this month. 
THEY ARE IN GREAT NEED. 


Kindly mark Gifts “* Quiver’ Contribution for Food Alo Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr, Barnardo's Homes,” and 
R, 


via Cluthing, ahowhl In wut te the Honceary Mr. WILLIAM BARKER, LLB. at Head Offices, to 26 


THE R.S.U. AND 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 


BECAUSE it has taboured nearly 70 years amongst London's Poorest Children. 
BECAUSE it is to-day in the forefront of religious and philanthropic work among the little ones. 
BECAUSE it exists to promote the welfare of Poor and Crippled Children. 

BECAUSE Without its help few of these could survive in the struggle for existence 
BECAUSE it unites 5.000 voluntary teachers in the work of caring for 100,000 of the poorest people 


of our great City 


BECAUSE 7,000 Cripple Children are cared for by 1,000 visitors in 80 different centres, 
BECAUSE ... e children are provick when necessary, with surgical Instruments, Bath Chairs, 


Spinal Carriages, Holidays in Seaside or ¢ valescent Home Praining or Apprenticeship im 
various Crafts and tdustric 


BECAUSE you owe it to y elf and to the children to assist such efforts on behalf of the poor and 


the afflicted. 
THEREFORE 
SEND AL ONCK DONATIONS, LARGE OR SMALL, TO— 
SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., Director R.S.U. and Shaftesbury Society, 
32 John Street, Theobald's LONDON, W.c. 


Or to J. H. INSKIP, Treasurer “Our Fund, Clif Park Ho 
xix 
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/ vitor ©The Ouiver™ will receive and acknowledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the under- 
mentioned Chariti ‘thal are forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, b.C, | 
= = | 
| 
A MISSION OF MERCY | Hans Homies 
Which appeals tothe sympathy of every Christian man and woman Thousands of Deserving | 
London Female Preventive and Reformatory | Unemployed are Imploring | 
Institution and Midnight Meeting Movement | Th CHURCH ARMY | 
Offices 200 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. | 
not for Charity, but for WORK, to 
| my earn FOOD AND FIRE for their | 
support Six Homes and an Open-all-night Refuge for 199 eee 
ycung women and gyrls. KING EDWAKIS QUEEN  ALEXAN. 
It al st preach wlivals LABOUR TENTS DRAS LABOUR 
as w DEPOTS espect- 
' (open night and day) a emp mas 
n for sinzle homele ried n wit thes; 
waa NIGHT RESTS for | men and Wome 
Not 120 other centres, Labour Homes, | 
anc” ie. in ve Relief in 
Return for Labour, indreds 
from the ‘ 
dom EMIGR ATION for men, familis ads of good 
Upwards of 48,000 have been characte 
assisted by the Homes, and FUNDS and Firewood Grdere (Se, €d_ per | 
123.470 women have attended 100 bundles) «ine OLD | 
the j mike ht and other CLOTHES for me ‘ a very | 
This mprehensive | Res work requir £15 
cvery day t« m t it er Cheques er c \ 
ple a fthe Young Women and able to CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secre- 
tary, Headquarte Bry ton Street, Marble | 
WILLIAM J. TAYLOR, 
200 Euston Road, London, N.W. Vist pi We MH 
Bankers—I County & Wi NsTER BANK, Telephone : Paddington 344 
H t Road, N.W 
| 
,, THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, - 
ti ¢ FOR CHILDREN, =, HAM COMMON, SURREY. | ounded 1849. 
Hackney Road, a Under the patronage of 
«thnal HM THE KING 
W.R.H. the Duchess of Albany & the Princess Christian 
President HIS GRACE THE OUKE Of PORTLAND. € 
Inquiry Chairman—A, LEYCESTER *ENAKHYN, Esq 
| Economica!ly System Treasurer G. T. BIDDULPH, Esq 
aa in force for Orphan Girls reecived wit td s 
| Administered. <e 7 and trained for domesti rvice 
wy , prevention of The home is open to inspection ai all times. —— 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND 
LEGACIES ARE MUCH NEEDED. 
PLEASE The Secretary 
4. LLOVIYS BANA, TH (/ANAG 
HELP. 4 16 St. Stree Ham Common, Surrey. 
T. Glenton-Kerr, Se. 


COUPON. THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
forward a Certificate. i enclose One Shilling. 


(Signed) 
Address 


Least Labour 


& Strongest Suction 
Cleaner is the ** WIZARD.” 


Beare: 
orking 


26 Newman St., Oxtord St., W. 
Write to day tor booklet, 
WIZARD DUST 
EXTRACTOR CO., 
20 Frankfort Street, 
Birmingham, 


—CANCER— 


CURED AT 


Cancer, Stoina ind Liver Trouble 
Growt ind Pil ire curabl Booklet ex 
I ng 1 hed by A STROO! will be sent 


STROOPAL, 81 windeor Ronny Hartfield Rd., Wimbledon, S.W. 


“WHY LOOK OLDER THAN YOU ARE?” 


TANU RA HAIR COLOUR 


RESTORER, 

with its REPUTATION established for RELIABILITY, 
$ prepared for a es, 2/- per bottle, p ~t 
WHY WAIT 

Bort 3d. Say colo require 

L CHAPINS, KE WORKS, ISLINGTON ©), “LOKDOH, 


Electro Plate ke. 


PlatePowder 


Sold everywhere 6! 1 26 & 4%. 


The cheese that is 
served at the Doctor’s 
own table. 


Physicians have been trying tor 
years to impress upon the public 
the fact that the choice of the 
cheese that is eaten is more im- 
portant than the choice of meats. 
Different cheeses represent dif- 
ferent bacilli, different influences 
for health, or against health. 
Doctors prefer St. Ivel Lactic 
Cheese because it is proved by 
the strictest standards to be 


SCIENTIFICALLY CORRECT ] 


It is delicious - tempts appetit It stimulates 
for other Tt is digested more easily 
th. y other It stimulates digestion ot 
ovhes al. It eliminates the poisons set up by 
ther foods. It combats all influences within th 
system inimical to he l | ts bene- 
ficial stem It con- 
tains ORGAN ‘PHOSPHATES elements 
which enable tl \ buthl itself, aml to 
withstand the wear of work, weariness and worry. 


You care as much for ycur health as 


the Doctor cares for his. Make St. Ivel 

Lactic Cheese a part of every meal you 

eat. Tell your grocer to-day te deliver 
every mcrning a 


CHEESE 


"LAG TIG: 


6\d. each from Grocers and Dairymen 
everywhere. 


ST. IVEL, LTD., YEOVIL. 
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"Gray on Billiards’ 


RILeEY's will send 
this 1/- book—the 
best guide for ama 
teurs—to any 
reader on receipt 
of two penny 
stamps 


Ritey's 
MiniaTuRE 
TABLE. 


Biciaro Tasce wren rest- 
inG ON DininG Tasie. 


Good times at Home are always possible with one of 


Riley’s Billiard Tables 


in the house. On Riley’s Miniature Billiard Tables, just the 
same accurate game is obtainable as on a full-size table. 


Riley’s Billiard Tables Riley’s Combine Billiard and 


stece on own Dining Fale, Dining Tables 
INSTANTLY REMOVED. Can be stored against 7 
wall. Will fit any size of Table. Superior Fitted with Riley's Patent Action for Raising, 
Billiard Table in Solid Mahogany, French Lowering, and Levelling \ handsome Piece 
Polished, Best Slate Bed, Adjustable Veet, of Furniture as a Dining Table and a High- 
Rubber Shod, Low Frost - proof Rubber Class Billiard Table. Made in Mahogany, Oak 
Cushions, Two Cues, Rest. Marking Board, Walnut, &. Cash Prices and Sizes for Solid 
Ivory or Crystalate Balls, etc. Mahogany (Round Legs). Billiard Table and 
CasH or Easy Payments. Dining Table are both the same size. 
CASH PRICE 
Size 4ft. 4in. by 2ft. 6 5 Easy PAYMENTS. 
dit. 4in. by 2ft. 10in. 6 it. 4in. by £13 10 O 
Ger, Aun. cv Ber. Ou. re) ort tin. by 3it. 4in. . 
4in. by 3ft. Oo 7ft. by 3ft. £18 10 O 
Sft. 4in. by fit. 4in &ft. 4in. by 4ft. 4in £24 100 
Or in 13 Monthly Payments ! is Mo ‘tits 
shov aboy ces. su Mou y 
16/0 


DELIVERED CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station at our 
Ris N urge t packages. LISTS FREI 


FOLDING BAGATELLE TABLES from 30/-. 


Riley’s Standard Billiard 
Tables. 


Riley’s Tables are noted for their per- 
fect accuracy and their high standard 
of workmanship. Gray broke and re- 
broke the world’s billiard records on 
one of these tables a conviacing proof 
of their accuracy. If desired, arrange- 
ments can be made for payment on 
easy terms. Prices from 58 Guineas. 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Albany Mills, ACCRINGTON. 


London Showrooms: 147 Aldersgate Street, 


Ricey's Come:ne 
ano 
Owine 
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THE 


PRAY HELP THE 


STARVING POOR 


GENERAL BOOTH bees for help for THESALVA TION 
ARMY'S ereat work for the Unemployed, the Hungry 
Children, and the Outcast, of whom many thousands appeal 
daily to The Army for succour and work. The hundreds 
of workers connected with The Salvation Army's Social, 
Relief, and Slum Work -180 Homes and Branches L 
in operation are in the closest touch with thousands of 
deserving cases, whose condition is often heartrending, and the Army's 


“POOREST OF THE POOR” FUND IS EXHAUSTED. 


The Army is finding work for thousands of people daily. Some 8,600 people 
are housed nightly. Money is specially needed for the Army's Shelters, 
Work Centres, Homes for Men, Women, and Children, Slum Settlements, Emigration 
Work, Midnight Relief Work, Samaritan Brigades, Homes for Aged Poor, Maternity 
Hospitals, “ Elevators,” Anti-Suicide Bureaux, Nurses for Sick Poor, etc..ete. 
PRAY SEND HELP (cheques crossed ‘‘Bank of England, Law Courts Branch’’) to 
GENERAL BRAMWELL BOOTH, 101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Despite recent erroneous announcements to the contrary, balance-sheets have always been published by the Army, and 
will be sent on application. 


FOR 30 DAYS 


SEND NOW. 


1 truly call yourself stron: and vigorous, sound in wind and 
vous wreck, perhaps weak and ill, a thin, pale, 
lt .o, Electricity will put you right. 
rj torce. Better than Medicine, better than 
trong, healthy, vigorous, and capable ot 
It makes you ten years younger! It 
i ty, Varicocele, and all allied disorders, 
nany form, Kidney, Liver, and Stomach Troubles, 
n, Dyspepsia, Sleeplessness, Female Complaints, &c. 
t be real Medical Blectricity (not Magnetism, which 
than useless) 
TO PROVE THIS we are offering 
1,000 FIVE-GUINEA COURSES 
of CURATIVE HYGIENIC MEDI - CULTURE 
FREE OF CHARGE. 
Preeaders of either sex wishing to avail themselves of this 
vy Course of “Curative Hygienic Medi- 
ae and to receive an illustrated booklet on Curative 
tissment tenn, edition . should simply cut out this adver- 
ion’t lose v to with their full name and address. 
Road to Het e time, but act at once, and get on the Royal 
ad to lth and Streneth Mention your complaint. 
Readers are reminded that the ious Pulvermacher Method of 
tinu rrent of b caling and building Medical 
Human Syste has been warmly endorsed by the 
t NINI ondo wpital wer fiftv members of 
f Pl wes of Standard Medical 
ountry and on the Continent 
es, and also by thousands of 
Phis overwhelming evidence should convince even the 
ceptical that Health and Strength lcs in the Pulvermacher Method 
urative Electricity 


Address CUT OUT AND SEND TO-DAY. 
PULVERMACHER INSTITUTE, Ltd., 54 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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To a business man wh» has 
to be up to date, a Fountain en 
must have a pen taat will 
write anywhere, at any time, and uncer 
Tue ‘Jewel’ answers these requirements per 
‘ fectly. 14-carat 
um tipped, wi 
5/= JEWE whatever 
old mo int. da 
free from the sole makers 
JEWEL PEN CO., Dept 102), 
A Post Card 
G Ss. ey ilustra 


The Business Mans 
Pen is almost a necessity. He 

all circumstances. In short, a reliable pen 
gold nib, widi- 

like 
and chased.76. From all stationers, or post 
102 Fenchurch London,e.c. 
bring you 


ely Illustrated 
Art Catalogue ef 
m fah om fusion of 
-class Nove 


8, and other preciot 
i quality, Superior design, and neat finish 


Write for our . Jewellery Post Free. 
t ¢ I 


ail of guarante 
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FITS CURED 


OZERINE — The 


Prescription of a most 


| eminent London Physician and Nerve Specialist 
| —has cured permanently the very worst cases, 


whea everything else had failed. In almost every 


case fits cease entirely from the first dose. 


30 years’ extraordinary success. Used 
all over the world. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS, 
TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE, 
‘ard I will 


end 


On receipt of Post ( you a bottle 

absoiutely free, so certain am 1 ol its success, 
4/6 and 11/- per Bottle post free. 

For the Colonies, India, America, and Foreign 

Countries a Package suflicient for 40 days’ treatment 


| will be sent to any address in the world post free 
for 12/= (3 dols Write to 
and bears the Government 
Hall-mark of quality. Wrrre Now i 
Pharmaceutical 
Je 6.GRAVES LTD. 1. W. NIC HOLL, Chemist, 
HEFFIELD. 


27 HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 


MOTHER 


OTHER SEIGEL’S SYRUP restores the 
M stomach and liver to healthy activity 
When food is not properly digested it 
ferments m the stomach, gives rise to potsone 
rases which cl t vstem, and brings about 
that state of weak sand weariness which we 
ll * fecling out rts gut by stimulating 
= and toning up the stomach, liver, mwwels to 
= healt! tion, food 1 ll digested, the body 
= nou 1, and waste matter expelled ft om the 
systen Mother Sei; rup removes pains 
= ulter eating, headaches viliousne onstipa 
tion, anemia, languot depression 
= Mrs. G n,of 5 Rvyeroft Place, Sale, write 
“T ate nothing for about thirtv hours, had a 
feartul headache, was giddy, and vomited 
frequentl 
a is induced to try Mother Seigel’s Svrup, 
ind the first few doses brought relhiet 
Eight of the large bottles of Svrup did tor 
= me what nothing el could I recovered mv 
= health, and there is no sign of it breaking 
= down again.’ Test it urself to-day 
= 


— TAKE — 


IGELS SYRUP 


th win as the 
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VACUUM 


| THE IDEAL MACHINE 
FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
The thoroughly efficient manner in which the 
A DAISY VACUUM CLEANER will rid 
— your carpets, tapestries, Mc , of dust must be 
seen to be fully appreciated The sense of 
> and comfort with which a * Daisy” can 
j wor Oth light il. and ites 
1 i ~~ 4 clearly the immense advantages of cleaning by 
| i 63 -, 105 vacuum process as mpared with the 
| i] fashioned method of sweeping by broom, 
The BABY LARGER St 
| 63/-, 84-& 
| | | DAISY 42/- 
| FOR HOUSE 
} - ze range of other Models up to £ . 
WHO 
“BABY DAISY, £4 4s. 


THE DAISY VACUUM CLEANER CO., Ltd., Leamington Road, Gravelly Hull, Birmingham. \!. 


rid, New Zeala rnp Kava 


Drawin 
Showing 
Gold Top Feed 


WHETHER YOU 
WRITE WITH 
A HEAVY 

OR LIGHT 
HAND 


A 
Will meet your requirements and 


give the right supply of ink. 


The ‘‘ Swan” double feed automatically draws the ink from the 
reservoir to both sides of the nib, just as it is wanted by the point. 
It also ensures an even and regular flow right from start to finish. 


The ‘‘ Swan” feed is a sure feed and obeys nature's 
law of capillary attraction as does no other pen. 
Sold by all High-class Stationers and Jewellers. 


Safety Pattern from 12/6. Standard Pattern from 10/6 
MAY WE SEND OUR CATALOGUE ? Post Free 
MABIC, TODD & CO., 79 & 80 HICH HOLBORN, LONDOK, wW.r. 
Che le, St nchest 


N Keyent St, W London bxchange M ester to Rue 
ecuve, Br 37, Ave. de TOpera, Paris; and at New York, cl ‘ loronto & Sycdine 


4 


4 


st 
| 
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(=) Impaired Digestion 5 


The natural cure is special attention to diet, thereby allowing 
the organs to recuperate. The “Allenburys’’ Diet nourishes - 
and invigorates the system, and is the ideal food for 
dyspeptics, invalids and those with impaired digestion, : 


MADE IN A MINUTE—ADD BOILING WATER ONLY. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 
— — 
Of Chemists Large Sample 
1/6 and 3/- 
per Tio stamps 
D.27. 


As a rule the confectioner never— 
well hardly ever—eats his own 
cakes, but if John Mackintosh did 
not keep a watchful eve on his 


workpeople, they would eat all the protit off 


Mackintosh’s Totfee-de-Luxe. Seven hundred work- 


te at a quarter of a pound each per day means = th 
something. And some would eat more than a quarter Ib. a 
the rules did not forbid. They know how good it is theyvsee 
it made right through trom the butter, cream, and sugar stage =| It 
to the packing in the dainty tins ; and since they must not ——— ze 
eat it while they work, they buy it to take home. It is the - it 
evel ple ising, always tempting, never-satiating swectment, 
the best tor young or old, Mackintosh’s Tottee-de- Luxe 
P 
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If you feel indifferent at meal times; if you 
feel you want something, yet don’t know what 
you want, just take whatever offers and 
use Hoe’s Sauce, the perfect appetiser. 


COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


To Alison, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Neme 
Address 
Age es Date of Birthday 


SAUCE 


( Direct from Scotch Maker to Wearer. 


— Winter! 


Cold, wet, snow, slush, and generally 
bad weather conditions ; 


Keep vour feet dry 


by wearing a pair of 


It is flexit the and 


i 
it is sturdy—that n 
comfort with strengt! u 
it is absolutely dam 
Proof. 


Pp 
| dtways 


| 
| 


D.NORWELL & SON, 


| 4s. Od., by Chemists, Stores, ete, 
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Antipon is a pleasantly tart liquid containing 
none but pure and harmless vegetable 


Stabd. over 100 yea Lor yo ‘ Ss. 
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Lo it this boot | 
Solid, sturdy, vet handsome | j 
* Mu dear, positively done up, and 
3 I'm fat for anything 
“Wha ever dow? wou act some Antipon ? x 
* it wonld make wou and look wears 
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You prepare the Bird’s 
Custard in the usual way 
and serve at once while 
Hot. This makes a rich 
cream sauce, which poured 
% over hot stewed prunes, 
forms a delicious dish 
for cold days. 


is transformed into a de- 
lightful treat. 


INVINCIBLE 


| 
| 
| 
in every phase of motoring service, | 


The brilliant performance of the 25 hp. 
Talbot at Brooklands when it attained a 


peed. speed of 113°28 miles per hour and annered 


seven new records came asa revelation to those motorists who 
are not familiar with the efficiency of the Talbot engine, 


Hill-Climbing. ‘albot Cars have competed 


innumerable competitive 

rials and repeatedly justified 

their name when opposed to cars of equal and often 
ureater horse- power. 


The saving in fuel costs 
Petrol Economy. is the owners most 
tangible proof of Talbot 
In the annual trial by the A.C. of Australia a 
h.p. Talbot completed the 30 mile course on 2°5 pints 

petrol, equivalent %6 miles to the gallon. 


client from Australia writes: — 
Durability. ° “We have six Talbots. In March, 
1908, we purchased our first, which 

with one overhaul has been in constant commission ever 
since. [It would be well within the mark to say this car 
has run 120,000 miles. All the other Talbots are giving 


equal satisfaction 


Catalogues and complete specifications on ‘deat 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED, 
Barlby Road, Ladbroke Grove, London, W. | 


You were 
a dirty pan 


—before I cleaned you. 


“LIAN” 


PAN SCRUBBER. 
Cleans all pans. 
1 


Sold vy Ironmongers everywhere, 
in three sizes at 6d, 9d, and 1 


PROCTER BROS., CALL WORKS, ne 
1 ‘LIAN t ' 
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Your Hat 


will always look right and what is 
more important will always feel 
right 


BANDEAU. 


if you wear 


a 

r mst ny shape the 

Fitzall bandeau ensures a 

perf tting hat,a feeling 

of ityi y weath- 

3 er, and the most becoming 
7 poise always 


And for comfort, 
likhtness and neainess 
Parisian Millinersectare 
the Fitzgall Bandeau 
superior to all. 


The 
FITZALL BANDEAU 1D. 
is sold and recommended 2 
by all Milliners” everywhere 
@ The most popular Bandeau in Paris. 
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Ornamental House-Linen, By T. Masters. 
The Women’s Work Bureau. Passe-partout Work. 
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It’s a bonnie piece of work. 

And I tell you I'm just 

Proud of it, for the linen 
4S a gloss just like china, 
But thereal credit all 

belongs to REDFORD'S 

GLOSS, which Irubbed 

Well into the shirt ° 

front immediately \ \ 

before ironing. So 

be sure you use 


REDFORDS GLOSS 


Jost try a 84. oF 
ee sample to 


x. post for or write for 
M. REDFORDS, LIVERPOOL, E,D, 


HEATING 


REQUIRED 


4 


OF ALL STATIONERS, CHEMISTS & STORES 
NEW METALLIC PEN WITH EVERY BOTTLE 
NICKEL LINCN STRETCHER WITH EACH 


COOPER, DENNISON & WALKDEN L° 
7 


& 9 ST BRIDE STREET 
mf LONDON E.C 
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Sent dire for Rev. F. Sicatnson’s Woe * Anos 
” t «direct non,” 2s, 6d «7 
THE QUIVER” FUNDS Sinith, 1s, : Kopetchi, 5s; Anon,” tos 
Reader A. 1... £1; E. 
Tut following is a list of contributions received up \no Cardiff Manu Henrietta May 
to and i ding Decembe glz:— ‘Inasmuch \non,” 4 \ Friend,” 65,5 
oa nelud ig Dec ber 31st, 191 AP. 
For Dy. Barnard Home Jane f Win. Walker and £3; “Anon,” Ano od 
1 1 Oldbury,” 10s ** Feast,"’ 10 M Sent direct to The Salvation Army £ 
wo Friends in Ayrshire,"' 5s 8d.; ** Nell" Sent direct to The Kagged School Union: Y. E.S, 10s. Ts 
H. * Aved Indian Widow,"’ 5s. . 6d 
4. Lambert, 2s. 6 ., 28. sel Sent direct to Dr, Barnardo's Homes: G. M. B., 6 pairs of socks 


i Union Mrs. Leighton, ts *‘Anon” 


THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS 


Inasmuch, s K S. M., 2s.; A. B. (Victoria), 45.; ie 
ilker and Family, 10s. 6d. rie following are the sums received from old and 
members up to and including December jist, 
Walker and Family, 
lor ¢ ss. ; Miss A. Lay, 2s. 6d £2trom In Memoriam, J, I 
Zi each from Pivimoutl M rdy, E. S. | 
For and Waifs and Strays Fund; A, Lambert, Adelaide Miathe 
Family, 5s. ; A. B., 4s.; Miss A ros. each from N., * A Member A. E. Nichola 
Rosser 
For ‘Inasmuch, §s.; A. Lambert, 2s. ; 6s. from Annie V. Da 
. each from | Sugden, L. E. Wheeler, E. K. Deacon, } 
For Children 4. Lambert, 2s. ; W n 
4s. from Miss Et e Brown 
I La s. 6d.; ** Anon" (Gilling- ss. Cach trom Mr kk. Kemmis, * A Friend" (Midlothian), ( 
Win. Walker and Family, Wiseman, 
R. and S. M. 4. A. Bowden, 2 (dl. each trot Ir Irs. V e. ) 
Gallmor, Mra Irs. J. Lloy \ el ne 
For \ Lambert, 2s. 2s. Ca from \ Froend and \ l er M. ¢ LM 
For nial ¢ Society: “ Anon"’ Pearn, Mr 1 ri \ \ A. Gra L. Ta 
M. k. ¢ Margaret itt, Mrs. 
I M es We : 1 A. Lambert, 2 1 d. from s V. Wood 
For The ndon ¢ Vv n: A. Lambert, 2s 1s. cach from Mr j ind, M Grave Miss Graves, } 
j 7 Cru ind-K indne Le Anon Bombay), Driver, Mi Anderson, Mr W. Goodman. M Higgs 
For 7 nana Bible and Medical Mission: Anon,” 2s. Westley, Mrs. H. M. Jackson, Mi ner. Pos. 
| ] Red ¢ Socte Coope S. Wright, Thos. H. Miller, Mr Leight Mrs. M 
S lirect to The / fon Female Preventive and Reformatory borough, M Vebster, Mr rG I ir I 
Institution: P. } David Clark, M E. Fs 
Contributicns for > ous and piilanthrop may f / ka / ( 
La bre London, 


POST FREE 
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THE NEW | 


HARBUTT’S (wei) PLASTICINE 


HOME MODELLING OUTFIT 


The Most Fascinating, Interesting, Amusing, and Instructive Box of Plasticice we have 

ever introduced. Each box has 6 Colours, including the new White ; Paper Patterns of 

Animals, so that children can quickly make the models, to stand, walk, or run ; Boards, 

Roller, Tools, and Illustrated Book of full instructions, with cover in colours. You shoul 
send for this box. Price 5/-; post free, 5/6. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 27 Bathampton, Bath. 
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Open Air Bath at Bournville Works 


OURNVILLE 
TheCOCOA deLuxe 


he care and judgment with which the 

finest cocoa beans are selected—the 
brightness, cleanliness and freshness of the 
workrooms—and the health of the workeis 
—are some of the reasons for the acknow- 
ledged excellence of Bournville Cocoa. Caddur? 


“BY TEST THE BEST” 


: Drummer Dyes are 
; alwayscertain, sale 


There is absolutely no risk 


THERE_ you * . > 3 of failure with Drummer Dyes 
ARE! ? if you follow the directions. = 


and only cost mea few pence. And here are some of the things 
I'll take very good care ar I dye with them : blouses, skirts, 
never to be without Drumy bedices, wraps, scarves, col- 
lars, ribbons, cravat:, 
mer Dyes aga:n. laces, jabots, beks, 
feathers, stockings, 
ties, hats, bonnets 
all quickly 
easily, and 


sately mace 


ind fast. They 
ire extremely 
easy to. use 


the direction 


ire simple 


clear, and 
icw., 


Sold by 


Oumen, 


all Grocers, Stores, 


and Chemists 


Of all Grocers, 
= 


4 
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“Yes, thank you, quite 
well now! A fort- 
night’s treatment of 
Iron ‘Jelloids’ made 
all the difference”’ 


For WEAKNESS 
and AN/EMIA 


in Men, Women, 
and Children. 


INDREW WILSON wrote * Tron ‘ Jelloids’ are indeed an excellent tonic, and may 
be taken with advantage whenever a tonic js required Impoverished blood can be made rich 
and good by means of Iron * Jclloids,’ the most eftective and desirable treatment for Anaemia or 
poorness of blood the good effects produced are permanent.’ 


Pale cheeks, bloodless lips, breathlessness, a general feeling of 
weariness and depression of spirits are sure signs that you need 


Iron Jelloids 


PALATABLE, NON-CONSTIPALING, NON-INJURIOUS TO THE TEETH. 


SWALLOW, * Ke wid,’ Bath Road, Slough, Bucks. writes 

‘Iron * Jelloids' are the best tonic I have ever taken for Anamia, which I had for 28 vears. | 
I began to feel that I could not walk, but after the fortnight’s trial I felt pounds better. They 
have done me a great deal of good, . I look a different person 


THE RELIABLE TONIC 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL FESTIV. OF EMPIRE. 


Alter taking Iron ‘ Jelloids’ the glow of returns, the appetite is restored, n 


leading: Pbysicians and favourably reviewed by the Medical Press. 


] 
proved, and the whole system generally braced up. Try Iron ‘ Jelloids’ now and you will be 
both pleased and surprised at the quick results. Ordinary iron may not agree with vou, but you j 
1 find Iron ‘ Jelloids' are casily assimilated and do not produce any ill effects  taemeeret by 


A fortnight's trial (price 1/14) will convince you. 


or Children ... Iron ‘Jelloids’ No. 1, r 2a, 
Beige & 216 | on Anemia by Aube Wile | 
For Adults Iron *Jelloids’ No. 2. Ay 1s. 2d. and this 
Tonic for M Iron ‘Jel nor 
‘onic for Men ron Jelloids’ con- 
taining Quinine, No. 2a, Price 114 & 2/9 THE ‘JELLOID’ ce. “(Dept 139 5) H 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS. 76 Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. I 
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GENERAL BRAMWELL BOOTH, Photo 
Head ot the Salvation Army. 
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THE FUTURE 
SALVATION ARMY 


By OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER 


In view of the new situation created by the death of General William Booth, I asked 
a Special Commissioner to make a critical examination into the Future of the Salvation 


Army, particularly in regard to such questions as the 


FEBRUARY, 1913 


OF THE 


“ 


autocratic method” of govern- 


ment, the chances for and against the continued prosperity of the Army in the new 
generation, what dangers the Army is specially liable to at this time, and what measures 
should be adopted to avoid such dangers. Here is his report. 


GEXERAL BOOTH has passed away, 
honoured by the English nation and 
by rulers and peoples of many States 
and Dominions. Will the great organisa- 
tion that he established renew its strength 
under the new General, or will it lose 
virility and propagating force ? 
Some parallels exist in the world’s 
history to the mission and influence of 
William Booth. He preached a gospel of 
self-denial, of simplicity of life, and of in- 
tense religious zeal. So also did Francis 
of Assisi, and founded an Order that 
became world-wide. At the Reformation 
Franciscans numbered 100,000, and to-day 
their numbers are 26,000. ‘The history of 
the Order from the thirteenth century until 
the present time is one of storm and 
division. Throughout the intervening 
years the question of the rule of the 
founder has arisen time after time and 
caused endless controversy. ‘To-day the 
Order cannot claim to hold the position 
that once belonged to it. Crities of the 
Salvation Army point out this analogy 


and raise the question whether it may 
not expect a similar experience. 

If not now, then presently, they say, 
the Salvation Army will arrive at the 
parting of the ways. ‘The new leader is 
expected to stand for new policies and 
new presentations of the old faith, for 
which the Army was formed and_ for 
which it has contended for nearly fifty 
years. With a religious organisation, just 
as with a political party, things are never 
exactly the same after the leader passes 
away. A dominant personality, like 
General Booth, for instance, leaves an 
immense void at his death. Mverything 
grew up around him. His brain planned 
much of the success of the Army, and his 
indomitable faith surmounted dithculties. 
His successor need not expect the early 
experiences of his father, when scorn, 
ridicule, bitter opposition and rowdy 
oppression met him at every step. He 
lived to see this opposition decline and 
the Army on the fair way to solidarity 
and popular esteem. 
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Mr. Bramwell Booth, as the new 
General, has been acclaimed the rightful 
successor by every responsible officer. 
His loyalty to his father, his knowledge 
of the organisation, and his undoubted 
ability, marked him out, above everyone 
else, for the office. ‘Trained in the Army, 
he has never deserted his post; but 
when his father suffered the loss of one 
eye—followed later by total blindness 
saved him an immense burden of detail 
and general oversight. Secure in the 
knowledge that a strong hand grasped 
the wheel, General Booth went forth to 
all parts of Great Britain, to the Continent, 
and, in fact, to the world, as the missionary 
plenipotentiary of the Army and its social 
and religious plans. During these fre- 
quent tours his eldest son held the power 
of attorney. 

Concerning the future of the Salvation 
Army the Editor of THE QUIVER requires 
answers to two or three pertinent ques- 
tions. He asks, first, ‘‘ How far is the 
autocratic method suited to the present 
circumstances of the Army?” Second, 
“Will the Army prosper in the new 
generation ‘Thirdly, What dangers 
must the Army avoid ? ” 


The Autocratic Method”’ 

Before answering the first, 
planation should be offered of the term 
‘autocratic method.” To apply the 
strict dictionary meaning to the word 
autocrat,”’ as an absolute irresponsible 
governor,”’ would not be correct in connec- 
tion with the Army. ‘To imagine, as some 
people do, that the General rules the organi- 
sation with a rod of iron, regardless of ad- 
vice, appeal or consideration, is a curious 
misunderstanding of facts. Military terms 
have their significance and involve dis- 
cipline, but a rigid militarism has long 
ago sueceeded to a devolution of autho- 
rity and responsibility. Next to the 
new General and his wife there is, for 
instance, the Chief of Staff, whose responsi- 
bility extends to the development both of 
the Army’s spiritual progress and financial 
resources. Of necessity he works through 
the ofheers on his staff. They advise on 
all kinds of questions. In characteristic 
fashion the late General used to say that 
it was the duty of the junior officer to 
present his case with as much skill as 


some 
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he possessed to his superior officer, and 
without fear push every argument con- 
cerning the particular policy under dis- 
cussion to its fair limits. ‘Then, whatever 
the decision of his superior officer, to 
obey and carry it out without hesitation 
and with the utmost loyalty. In this way 
were secured initiative, the creation of 
intelligent officers, and loyal obedience 
to authority. Only by such combination, 
General Booth declared, could the Army 
prosper. 
Experience has suggested many develop- 
ments in the Army organisation that 
provide a wider basis for departmental 
oversight than formerly existed. Practi- 
cally speaking, the work is divided 
amongst boards of control, upon which 
sit the most responsible officers at the 
Headquarters in Queen Victoria Street. 
One of the General's private secretaries 
is usually a member of each board, but 
week by weck the important duties rest- 
ing upon such boards are carried out 
without the General's actual presence. 
Many of these officers are highly educated, 
capable men, and conversant with the 
principles of public business as well as 
ardent Salvationists. They undertake 
work involving thousands of pounds, and 
affecting policies that concern crowned 
heads as well as Governors of Overseas 
Dominions. The General, by virtue of 
his office, is supreme, and utters the final 
word ; but the necessity of the case has 
demanded devolution, both regards 
inquiry and development of action. 
Upon the question of finance these 
boards wield considerable powerls. The 
members scrutinise expenditure with an 
Every new project is sub- 
this scrutiny from whatever 
emanates. No officer, despite 
possesses authority to usc 
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Army funds without adequate sale 
guards Autocracy, if it existed 
certain forms, would inelude the dis 


posal of moneys upon individualistic lines 
But a careful study of the Salvation Amy 
finances assures me that the restrictions 
instituted both by the new General and 
by his chiet designed 
protect every halfpenny with as muc 
care as if it belonged to a private under 
taking. Autocracy on a year—lot 
that was the limit ol Bramwell 
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Booth’s drawings as Chief of the Staff— 
is an autocracy that permits little oppor- 
tunity for corrupt motives. 

When General Booth commenced the 
military system of governing the Christian 
Mission he told his evangelists quite 
frankly that he could not be saddled with 
committees in the position which he 
occupied. In the first place it had been 
found impossible to institute really repre- 
sentative committees, and, again, the 
evangelists did not wish to go to a com- 
mittee, because they preferred to leave 
matters in his 
hands. 
an evidence of 
the failure of 
representative 
government it 
may be stated 
that in the 
early days of 
the Christian 
Mission Mrs. 
Booth started 
a prosperous 
mission at 
Brighton, over 
which an 
evangelist was 
placed in 
charge. After 
atime he 
proposed a 
scheme of 
home rule, 
by which the 
adherents Mrs. Booth, 
should sepa- 
rate themselves from London and run 
the organisation on an independent basis. 
lhe temptation was too specious to be 
resisted by them, and his proposals 
wae accepted. Mrs. Booth hurried to 
Brigiton in order to avert the disaster. 
She had considerable influence with the 
treasurer, but on this point could not 
convince him, for he had already made 
up his mind to the joys of an independent 
position. Well, predict,”’ said Mrs. 
Booth, in concluding the interview, “ that 
your evangelist will finish in a ditch, 
while you stand upon the bank and share 
im his disgrace, with all Brighton looking 
on. In a figurative sense Mrs. Booth’s 
Words came true less than a vear later. 


It must be remembered that the Sal- 
vation Army differs from all the other 
religious organisations. It was not 
established as a result of the rupture 
of one large section of the Church from 
another, nor as a fusion of two smaller 
bodies. The Army was a creation. Men 
and women were rescued by the presenta- 
tion of the Gospel in terms understood 
by them, and collected into communities. 
Drunkards, thieves, the demoralised, the 
submerged, and the half-educated were 
swept into the Army's net in those early 
days. After 
conversion 
and a_ sharp 
probation, 
numbers of 
men and 
women from 
these classes 
volunteered as 
officers at the 
first General’s 
invitation. 

In the large 
majority of 
cases these 
candidates 
were inexperi- 
enced in most 
of the duties 
relating to the 
development 
of a sound 
organisation 
for a great re- 

Photo: Cleare. ligious and 
social work. 
Supposing that in the early days of the 
Army General Booth had called together 
a Council of such men and women and 
given over its control to the will of 
the majority! Such an act, whilst quite 
democratic, would have proved suicidal. 
All of them were probably good men and 
women in their way, but unfitted to 
supply the dynamic to a new society of 
the character indicated. On the whole 
the autocratic method ’’—using the 
term as here qualified—was, and is, 
best suited to the peculiar conditions of 
the Army. 

When will the right moment arrive 
for the Army to adopt a representative 
system of government ? That is a ques- 
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tion difficult to answer with approximate 
accuracy. Convocation, unreformed and 
unrepresentative, still exists in the Church 
of England. Wesleyan Methodism remains 
restive under its itinerant system, and 
Baptists and Congregationalists are la- 
bouring to complete their sustentation 
schemes in order to pay a living wage to 
every accredited minister. Sir W. Robert- 
son Nicoll on one occasion urged his readers 
to‘ Sow your Sweet Peas,”’ but such advice 
can only be given with appropriateness to 
those who have already prepared their 
gardens. ‘The evolution of a Christian 
Society is a process slower than the cul- 
ture of Sweet Peas and cannot be hurried. 
Again, it must be remembered that the 
Army—junior to all the Christian denomi- 
nations—is a youth of less than fifty 
vears, and has from the beginning accom- 
modated itself to special work amongst 
the masses that previously were much 
neglected by the ordinary Churches. No 
man or woman enters the Army as an 
officer without understanding the exact 
position. Candidates are supplied with 
sets of questions that explain in the 
fullest terms the relationship between 
the Army and themselves. They are 
admitted after testing and training for 
service in any part of the world. I have 
talked with officers who having had con- 
siderable experience of foreign work are 
glad to settle in England. But I have 
found that they are quite prepared to 
start off to-morrow to ‘Timbuctoo if that 
were the new scene of Salvation operations. 
“Amen!” they would say to such an 
order, though personally they might have 
wished it far otherwise. 

Jut one saving clause should be men- 
tioned. Even where instructions have 
been given, these are not considered so 
cast iron in their character as to prohibit 
consideration being extended to personal 
appeals, under special circumstances, for 
a revision of the appointment. 


How will the Army Prosper 
in the New Generation ? 

That query can only be answered bv 
the evidences already supplied by the 
Army itself. Prior to the late General's 
death an opinion had gained ground that 
when that occurrence should happen the 
Army would pass through a time of trial 


and testing, if not of difficulty. Many 
observers—amongst whom were some sub- 
scribers—took a pessimistic view of the 
whole situation. But events quite falsified 
their prophecies, and they were unprepared 
for the whole-hearted manner in which Mr. 
Bramwell Booth was welcomed by public 
opinion at home and abroad as the new 
General. 

Further, the memorial suggested by 
General Bramwell Booth to his father 
struck the popular imagination by its 
intense practicality. It did reverence to 
the first General’s memory, for he had 
long desired the establishment of such a 
Training Home, and, moreover, met the 
demands of the future. ‘That scheme 
will provide for a better equipped officer. 
Both as regards education and _ relation 
to the actual necessities of the work the 
Salvation candidate of the coming genera- 
tion will start ahead of his predecessor. 
The training is to include subjects that 
were impossible at the beginning, and 
which are now demanded by cumulative 
experience. Religion will, as now, form 
the basis of the officers’ operations, but 
other duties must devolve upon them 
through the expansion of opportunity. 

Increased attention to the training of 
officers will invite a superior class of men 
and women. I desire to make it quite 
clear that the officers in the Salvation 
Army to-day must not be underrated, 
either in relation to education or general 
ability. An enlarged curriculum and im- 
proved facilities for teaching will, how- 
ever, secure candidates of still stronger 
calibre. In this respect the evidences 
strengthen the Army's hopes for the 
future. 

In the possession of property, valued 
at three to four million pounds sterling, 
in all parts ol the world, the Army holds 
valuable assets. Not only is the realisable 
security of this substantial character, but, 
in addition, the amount represents an 
equipment already established cap- 
able of great usefulness. [:xtensions 
may be necessary from time to time, but 
the foundations have been well and truly 
laid. No longer is the spiritual side of 1ts 
work or its social agencies thc subject o 
an experiment, but mission halls, trams 
homes, hospitals creches, orphanages 
farm and labour colonies, refuges, ete: 
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testify to accom- 
plished results. 
Under normal con- 
ditions these are 
stepping stones to 
still greater achieve- 
ments. 


Dangers to be 
Avoided 

The most potent 
source of possible 
trouble to the Army 
is the department 
of work which has 
brought recognition 
from the State, both 
ithome and abroad, 
ind the good wishes 
aud support of the 
press throughout 
the world. 

Danger lurks in 
its social activities. 
Yot that these 
ae ill advised or 


itbecause of them (The New Chief of Staff). 
the religious side 
iay be obscured or belittled. Feeding 
ie hungry is respectable business. 
‘eaching the Gospel is an antagonistic 
tluence which conflicts with the con- 
utionalities of a materialistic age. The 
averted tailor or plumber is apt to 
eve a zealot, especially if he wishes to 
part his new-found joy to his mates. 
‘oumay give a painter a job and society 
joices that a starving man is kept off 
rates; but real downright conversion 
something of a shock to our precon- 
wed sentiments. It presupposes that 
¢ Gospel implies regeneration. The 
wyday world prefers a milk-and-water 
lution in the shape of a full stomach 
ilanew suit of clothes. If the Salvation 
my is, therefore, to keep true to its 
tly ideals, Salvation must remain first 
\last its vital work. Failure here will 
“it of pristine purity and real objective. 


tongly directed, Commissioner Howard 
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Fortunately the 
danger was realised 
by the first Gen- 
eral, and he spoke 
and wrote on the 
subject often and 
at length to his 
officers. In his 
orders to Territorial 
Commissioners he 
gave this pregnant 
advice : 

(a) By remind- 
ing themselves of 
the purposes for 
which the social 
operations are 
carried on, they 
should repeatedly 
ask themselves, 
“ Am I aiming at 
that? Is the 
spiritual benefit 
of these poor 
sufferers my chief 
business ? Am I 

Peete? actually bringing 
Cleare. it about ? ” 

By con- 
tinually stirring up their subordinate 
or comrade officers with such ques- 
tions as, ‘“‘ Brother, Sister, are we 
saving the souls of the people, or are 
we content with merely feeding their 
bodies? It is good to do work for 
time, but our business is to labour also 
for eternity.” 

(c) By continually calling attention 
to those on whom they operate to their 
higher nature, and striving to bring them 
to their true senses, to Christ and to 
His Salvation. 

The new General is equally insistent 
on the subject. But from top to bottom 
of the now world-wide organisation Con- 
version and Salvation must be interpreted 
in the actual and daily experience of every 
officer, if the Salvation Army is to go 
from strength to strength in the coming 
generation. 
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IN THE WILDERNESS 


The Story of a Man and a Crisis 


By OSWALD WILDRIDGE 


E had reached the last of his letters 
when the page-boy crossed the floor 

with silent tread and laid a dull yellow enve- 
lope on the writing-table. 
“Telegram for you, sir. 
Richard Carston gave a careless glance at 
the missive and went on with his writing : 
this was a letter of importance that he was 
engaged upon, and he must catch the North 
mail, Besides, telegrams with him were only 
telegrams: part of the bustling routine of 
his life, the medium of much of his conver- 
sation, the tongue that talked to him of 
stocks and shares, of iron ore and steel rails, 
ef coal and coke and shipping freights. Of 
course, he had not achieved this indifference 
without serving an apprenticeship. In the 
days when he was not yet an iron-master, but 
only a servant, the delivery of one of those 
envelopes would have quickened the beat of 
his pulse and stirred his wonder, but that 
was in the pinching time before his meteoric 


” 


rise to place and power, and now all such 
weaknesses were behind him. At this hour, 
moreover, the world of business had locked 
the office doer and gone home, and telegrams 
could safely wait. He rarely thought of any- 
thing but the business side of life now. 
There! His letter was finished. He added 
it to the others and rang for the page-boy. 
Chen he leaned back in his chair and passed 
his hand wearily over his brow. He had had 
a tiring time, a day of London rush and 
flurry, with many men to see and hasty 
meals to snatch, but now commerce could 
lie by till morning. Yet, before he began to 
idle, he must have a turn with the evening 
papers, if only to get a thorough grip of the 
closing prices —he wondered how Spanish 
ores stood. Thy y had been a trifle shaky 
lately, and he was heavily loaded. Yes, that 
Was it, a spell with the evening papers, and 
then he would go down to the House of 
Commons, Meredith would be sure to find 
oe It would be a pity to miss the 
now that he had an evening in 
London on his hands, 
one that made 


and the occasion was 
a strong call on his fancy. 
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The House would be discussing the Budget, 
that measure Which touched him at a score 
of points. His face gloomed angrily as he 
recalled some of its proposals and remem- 
bered how deeply they threatened to dip 
into his purse. 

Once more he glanced at the table and 
again became conscious of the telegram. He 
stretched out his hand and picked it up. No 
doubt it was from the works—probably from 
Jefferson, asking for instructions about that 
Argentine rail contract. He sliced the enve- 
lope open, the thin slip crackled in his fingers, 
he read its message, and—became another 
man! Swiftly his face tlushed, as swiftly 
paled. A mass of clammy beads burst out 
upon his brow, a misty veil billowed about 
him, and when he read the telegram again 
all its words seemed to run into each other. 
This was not business—it was Home! It 
was not shares and sovereigns—it was Love. 
The sender was not his secretary, but his 
wife, and this was what she said : 


“ Kathleen not very well. Please do not 
worry, but I would like you to come home, 
Mary.” 


That was all. Seventeen tiny words, but 
words of volcanic power. The witchery of 
commerce was suddenly slain, the Budget 
forgotten. All that remained was a pair of 
hazel eyes and a head of nut-brown hair. 
Life had become a pain. What did anything 
matter when Love called ? 

For a third time he read the telegram : 
“Kathleen not very well.” After all, that 
suggested nothing serious ; a touch of warmth 
glowed in his heart. “ | would like you to 
come home.”’ He toyed with time no longer, 
but swung himself out of the room and down 


to the office. 

“My bill, please! Send a boy up for 
my bag, and call a taxi! Euston. Yes, 
just time to catch it! No, thanks, I’m not 
ill; only do hurry 

With two minutes to spare, he flung him- 
self into a first-class carriage on the North- 
bound train, and again pulled out his tele- 
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cram. It had nothing more to tell him, and 
yet its words were biting deeper than betore. 
At first they had simply stunned him, but 
in that hot dash across the city they had 


gathered a new power, and now they were 


flaying him. Kathleen ill! And he was 
half-a-day’s journey away from her. All 
through the night he must travel, and even 


would be 
a bunch of worrying the first 
of the morning trains went out to the West. 
rustled in his 


there 
betore 


Penrith, 
hours 


when he reached 


The slip of crinkly 
grasp. It betrayed the trembling of his hand, 


paper 


and ages seemed to have passed since he was 


guilty of that weakness; not even had he 


shown it when those ten men were gassed 
at the top of a blast-furnace, 
an awful night he helped the doctors to fight 
for thei Allerdale, that 
flaming boiling steel, on the 
shores of the Solway Firth, he 


as one of the hard-headed men, one to drive 


and all through 
lives. In town of 
furnaces and 
was known 
a bargain or carry through a great enterprisc, 
foolishness. Other 
men able to 


character had placed on record their behet 


tree from all emotional 


who were well appreciate 
that an earthquake would not move him, 
and the 


had accepted it 


when saying was passed along he 
pleasantly as one of the 

Yet here was the real 

measure of A child was 1ll 


and a telegram torm rustled in his uncertain 


tributes worth having. 
his strength. 


grasp; he himself was even as one ot the 
children. 

Upon the first movement of the train ly 
pronounced a broken benediction; the 
station lights fluttered by he closed his cy 
and the his lite 


pas 1onate praycl 


demand ot into a 
Dear Lord, be 
And 


his trom the man who 


turned 
mercitul 
and spare her unto m« again 13 


merciful and spar 


had not prayed tor years ! 
It was an act of magnetic power It 
opened the floodgates of memory Phe tor 


gotten past descended upon him and over 


whelmed him with all its virile array of 
accusing circumstance, Like the swift) pro 
cession of London lights outside the carrias 
window, his life paraded before him. Tle had 
found himself out at last. . 
Life was different with him in those other 
days when he was at the beginning of In 
career, his feet a long way down the laddes 
ot uccess, he reckoned in 
where now he counted in pound C ommnerce 


had not laid its chilling fingers on his heart, 


nor the lure of power dazzled his eyes, but 


the life was wonderfully real and the roots 
His house was a 
it was satisfying, 
and he were at their 
elfin laughter and 
kor anything he knew to the 


of joy were planted deep. 
very modest one then, bu 


and when inathleen 
play it was a place of 
riotous mirth. 
contrary, it might still be a house of laughter ; 


the one fact of which he had assurance was 


that he had no part in it. He had fenced 
himself round with a thorn-hedge of his own 
concern Che Best Beloved he had left 
outside, 


It was all coming back to condemn, 
All the bundle of trifles took shape end form 


one there was given its old 


now 


to every 
nee more he beheld the holly 
In the Good 

landmark ; 


again, 
magnitude. 
bush by the bend in the road. 
that 


every day when he lett the steelworks in the 


Days holly bush was his 


season of the flowers and the summer sun- 


shine, it was the point by which he steered 


his course, he knew always that the moment 
he rounded its glistening branches he would 
see his brown-haired mite by the garden-gate, 
that he would hear a gleeful ery of child-joy : 
Farver. My And 
then a scamper of tiny feet, and just as he 


stile, Kathleen would 


tarver! My ftarver:” 


reached the Outyang 
hurl herselt 

day 
had dug thei 
modest 


into his arms, 
were dead now, his own hands 
erave. He had exchanged the 
a mansion, but the little 


him by the 


house tor 


maid no longer watched tor 


sarden-gate. Ele had put away such childish 


things for more substantial thoughts of blast- 


furnace products, the test of his steel castings, 


the mounting total of his banking account 
and the concerns of the big world in which 
a man of influence, he felt called to take 


a controlling part It is true that occasion- 


ometimes, too, he teit 


because she had with- 


ally he missed het 


a touch of tm 


patie: 


drawn herself, but always he soothed hits 
conscience with the retlection that his devo- 
tion to money-making was the best prool 
of love. Was not his work all for his wile 
and his child 

\ shrick of the engine broke mn upon his 
dream. With grinding rattle and jerk, the 
train swept across a set of points. A string 
of lights flashed by. Tle pressed his face te 


the window and then drew back with a groan 
ipporntment, Wall den! Only Willes 
den! Not yet had he lett London behind, 
though he secmed to have been travelling 
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jor hours; and in that dainty little room 
nder the pointed gable of his home, Wath 
een was lying ill, so ill that Mary would lke 

im to come home. Under the pointed 
able! There was also a gable window in 
that other house, the modest one, and its 
itlook was straight down the road. 

Memory was moving on a new track now. 
The holly bush belonged to the summer-time 
shen the world was warm, but the window 
was for the winter when there could be no 
iting by the gate. What a business thev 
made of his going to work in the morning! 
First of all, Kathleen must give him her 
od-bye kiss in the hall, her warm little arms 
asped tightly round his neck, and then he 

ld hear the patter of her hasty feet as she 


raced to her own room, so that she might 


we her handkerchief to him until he was 
longer in sight. As for himself, he always 
made his first salutation when he reached the 
sarden-gate, and after that it was lus plan 
turn again and again all the way of the 
townward road, and, with handkerchiet 
duttering aloft, he would greet the watchful 
mite waving the love of her heart to him 
chind the window-pane. 

Even the exceptions carried a biting sting. 
There was one winter when Wathleen had 
iserious cold, bad enough to keep her in 
ed; but though the window was vacant, 
ts demonstration suffered no interruption. 
This was Kathleen’s own idea When he 
vent to her room he found her lying with 
indkerchiet ready, and when he stooped 
ior his kiss she gave him her command 
Course, I’se not going to stop waving 
iuse I’se poorly, farver, and 1 Spec ts you'll 
int to wave as well.’ And so, all the way 
own to the holly bush he had signalied to 
window that was horribly empty, and there 
8 granted unto him a perfect vision of the 
teting that Love was sending him = trom 
t bed, 

Across the page of those days also he had 
plashed an effacing blot. 

Clearly, as though it did but happen 


erday, he saw himself on that morning 
‘en he struck the first chilling blow. He 
‘ant mean it, but in a moment of great 


Mmercial daring he had accepted a con 
"act which would test his machinery to the 
t ounce of its power, and so Wathleen 
‘Storgotten until he had passed the holly 

bound. It was at this point that he 
indered; a few teps retraced would 


have set the matter right, but instead of 
taking them he chided himself for childish- 
ness, impatiently argued that “it was not 
good for Kathleen to be considered so 
much,”’ and after a brief halt in the road he 
went upon his way feeling rather sore and 
angry with someone, though his anger was 
really directed against himself. He forgot 
again soon afterwards, and again was angry, 
but now anger made him cruel. At the end 
of a month the window was always empty, 
and he went down the road with never so 
much as a backward glance. 

It was about this time also that he took 
away one half of “ Kathleen’s hour,”’ the hour 
that was filled with play at the end of the 
day's work, when the lights were lit. What 
a wonderful time they had together! Some- 
times their choice was a game of Bears, and 
sometimes fancy ran to hide-and-seek, but 
best of all was a game of home manufacture 
wherein he masqueraded as Grandfather 
Grump, and Kathleen, as Little Miss Mis- 
chief, did all the things that a really good 
child ought not to have done. A mad, merry, 
noisy romp it was, a regular whirlwind of fun, 
a game against which not a room in the 
house was sacred. It was notable also for 
the fact that Miss Mischief always achieved 
the victory, for, however desperately Grand- 
father Grump might threaten, however hotly 
pursue, whatever unlikely hiding-holes he 
might pounce out of, there was always the 
refuge of mother’s arms to fly to, and safely 
snuggling there, the madcap maid would cry 
her defiance at him: “Oo tan’t det me 
now, Dandtarver Dump; oo tan’t det me 
now.” 

Such was WKathleen’s hour, the one on 
which she set such store. It was an act of 
sheer brutality that swept it away. To the 
word he remembered how it began, his own 
reluctant: ‘ Only half hour’s play to- 
night, litthe woman, for daddy has got some 
work to do,”’ and the next thing: “ Sorry, 
but we can’t have any play to-night, Nath- 
leen. You see, daddy’s fearfully busy, and 
he must go to his room and work.”’ Yet he 
knew full well that an hour devoted to that 
work after go-to-bed-time would have given 
him ample compensation. Now, as_ he 
crouched in his corner of the hurrying train, 
lis soul clamoured tor a new chance, so that 
he might make some amends for the drooping 
of the baby eves, the tearful quiver of the 
baby lips. Strange that tears and looks and 
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THE QUIVER 


words should be so endowed with haunting 
life. 

Hie had won regard as a model among men, 
fathers, a husband with 


one of the pertect 


whose conduct any wife might be satisfied. 
If anyone had suggested that he neglected 
his home, those who knew him best would 
have denounced the accusation as an unpar- 
donable slander. Indeed, he had rather prided 
His wife, with her 


he had dowered with 


himself on his virtues. 
modest demands on life 
gold; the little house we had replaced with 
one of the most imposing homes in Allerdale, 
had given treasures of great 
price, but he had robbed them of 


His real self he had been giving to his works, 


to kathleen he 
himself. 
his library, his manifold meetings, and his 
Mother and child had gone their way 
erubbing for gear and 
had 

their 


club. 
ind he had gone his, 
ever he sought 
that for 
was choosing the 


gain and fame, and 
refuge in the 
ind their advantage he 
better part. 


Thus did he deal with himself as he sped 


sake 


delusion 


through the night, harassed by a spectral 


rowd of regrets, a legion of nameless fears. 
Rugby he reviled because it was not Stafford, 
was not Preston, and even 
lifted to the stiff ascent of 


Shap, and he real od that at last he had 


Crewe because it 


when the train 


reached the gateway of the Hill Country, the 


spirit of the place chilled him and completed 
his sense of desolation. Hencetorth, if —if 
this was the end 
that 1 


railway 


like 
an explorer engaged upon a vain 
a world of empty 


wriggled its snake 
would be 


quest, marching through 


rooms, leoking for the Might Have Been, 
borne down by the grim form of the Un- 
finished Task 

It was all over at last—the long wait 
it Penrith, where hungry and cold and 
anguished he paced the platform from end 
to end with the restlessness of a beast 


prisoned behind iron bars, ended, too, the 


swift dash by the heights of Blencathra and 


Latrigg, Skiddaw and Barf: and so in the 
raw murk of a November morning he came 
to his own place As he left the train a 
heavy hand descended on his arm, and a 


‘ruff voice beat upon his hearing. 


“That you, Dick Carston ? I thought 
this train ’d fetch you.” 

It was Daegleish, the doctor, the bie 
masterful autocrat, who could storm at oa 


his hfe would be barren as 
leak expanse of fell, over which the 
form. He 


gang of colliers as hotly as though he were 
one of themselves, and yet had won the love 
of all the town. It was just like him to follow 
the watching of a long night by trailing down 
that a 


Richard Carston was 


with the news sore heart was 
hungering for. But 


obsessed with the selfishness of love ; he had 


here 


no room in his thoughts for any but his own, 
and he turned upon the doctor fiercely with 
a question 

“ What 


she 


Tell me! Is she 


is it, doctor ? 
- is 

Your lassie’s alive, man, and, please God, 
rhere’s a hard fight 
in front of us, terrible tough. 
She got through the operation nicely, Aye, 
we've had to operate without waiting for 


we'll pull her through. 
but bairns are 


hadn't, she’d not have 
Carlisle for 
safer man for 


vour word, It we 


been here now. I wired to 


Ferguson. London hasn't a 


a job like this, and now the fight rests with 
her mother and and me. One thing 
that ought to tell is this —there isn’t a finer 
Allerdale than Mary Carston, and 


I mind the time when you also showed your 


you 
nurse in 


mettle.” 

The stricken man leaped at the words. He 
put his hand out blindly in the dark. 

“ Let me prove my mettle again, doctor 
I'll do anything —if only it’s work—for her. 
I've been making mistakes too long.” 

Dagleish gave his head an understanding 
little nod. 
a fool, Dick Carston,’’ he said. 
my eyes on you for a year or two, but it was 
You'd got to be hurt 
You've been 
gathering money and starving love. A littk 
would have given you a lum 
more joy. But now—well, we'll see! First 
of all, you've got to get away to your wile 
She needs her man at a time like this. Heres 
and I'll be up again 


Ave, you've been a good bit ot 
“ T’ve had 


no use speaking 


before you could be cured. 


less 


money 


your carriage > get in 
in a couple of hour 

Mary was listening for his coming, listen 
ing and watching the fragile face, white now 
as the pillow on which it rested, and as 
the first grind of the carriage wheels on the 
gravel path reached her she gave a glance at 
the nurse and hurried from the room. 5! 
was in the hall when her husband entered? 
her face strained and pinched, dark ring? 
Bravely she 


but now 


round her dry, tearless eyes. 
tried to meet him with a 
that she had someone to lean upon all y 


that had sustained her m 


smile, 


resolution 
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THE QUIVER 


God is always giving men new chances, but 


loneliness suddenly brok» down, and_ she 
threw herself into his arms and burst into 
a passion of weeping. 

Not for a kine’s ransom could Richard 
Carston have spoken just then, but he held 
his wife tightly in his arms, held her as he 
had not done since the days of the little 
house and the modest means. Ilis mannet 
indeed perplexed her as well as gave her 
comfort, he seemed to have come back to 
her a different man, there was something 
about him that even sorrow and dread would 
not fully explain. Again and again she 
scanned his face, but failed to read the signs 
aright. Not long had she to wait, however, 
for the full light of revelation beat upon the 
mystery when she insisted that he must 
eat and rest and he as resolutely refused. 

You must, dear she pleaded, “ tor my 
sake and Kathleen’s. You are making your- 
self ill, and | shan’t have time to nurse you 
as well. That railway journey must have 
been awful for you—all those hours—quite 
in the dark and utterly helpless. I made the 
telegram as easy as I could, but it left such 
a lot unsaid—and you didn’t know 

He crossed to the rug and knelt down by 


her side. ‘ I did know,” he said. ‘ I knew 
the thing I ought to have done and the thing 
had left undone I've been betore 


looking-glass all the night. I’ve been seeing 
the man that I was and the man that I've 
become. Mary, I’m wanting the holly-bush 
days again, I’m being haunted by an empty 


window, by a tace that isn’t there, by the 
laughter that I’ve silenced and the smiles 


I've ceased to charm. It's the dead day 
that hurt. The chance I’ve had and thrown 
away 
Through her mist of tears she smiled upon 
him, Even in her sorrow, she felt a thrill of 
joy, the joy that welcomes the return of the 
prodigal 
lhere’s another chance yet, Dick,’ she 
whispered, 
“ Do you mean it, Mary ?” 
rhere’s nearly always another chance 
Not the one we would have, perhaps, but the 
Lest we leave it possible for God to give us. 


they are so often looking for something else 
that they pass them by.” 
Then you think 

“T think,’ she said, and there was assur- 
ance in every word, “‘ that Love has been 
wandering in the wilderness, but now it has 
come home again, and Love is the greatest 
wonder worker in the world.” 

Now there are ever so many people in 
Allerdale who believe that they know the 
whole story of Kathleen's illness, and her 
father’s devotion in the battle for her life 
but it is only the half that has been revealed 
to them. The secret of the other half is held 
by Mary Car:ton and James Dagleish. One 
day, it was full six weeks after the delivery 
of that telegram in a_ London hotel, the 
doctor contessed to Mary that he had had 
a most complicate d case to deal with. “ For 
it strikes me,”’ said he, “ that I’ve had three 
patients in hand, and I’m counting the cure 
one ot my erandest suceesses, I’m soon 
going to have Kathleen about again, and I'm 
thinking that her mother’s as happy as she 
was on her wedding-day, and as for Dick 
why, bless us all, he’s a man made over 


again! Hle’s younger again by years 

\fter this the doctor went upstairs to the 
room where Kathleen was sitting propped up 
in bed with her hair streaming over her 
shoulders, ‘‘ cause farver likes it best that 
way,”’ and her round wonder eyes fixed 
intently on that father who was just then 
pinning out a glorious fairy-tale. Nowadays 

nobody could tell such beautiful fairy-tales 


as farver, and ftarver’s sensible ‘cause he 
b'leeves them, and he says he’s certain sure 
that fairy rings are where the fairies dane 
and he says there are fairies all about us 


only we can’t see them.” 

Dagleish broke into her chatter with a 
word of banter about the foolishness of being 
Hl, but she silenced him with a confession 


for which the wisdom ot years had no 


ply 
’ she said, “ that 
It’s been berry 


Does you know, doctor 

L rarver like being poorly 
” 

nice cause L’ve had so much of farver. 
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A REASONABLE FAITH 


No. 4 in the Series “ Religion and the Crisis” 


By HAROLD BEGBIE 


**To restore to humanity its natural attitude of humility, of reverence, of wonder, of 
worship, even of fear, this must be the first work of religion. And religion can only 
avoid failure if it proclaim a reasonable faith.” 


OVE conquers sin. To save a very 

bad man, someone must convince 
him of love. A lecture on morality would 
effect nothing. A look of the eves alone 
might restore his soul. And everyone 
is agreed about this. ‘“* General Booth, 
the founder of the Salvation Army,” says 
Professor William James, “* considers that 
the first vital step in saving outcasts 
consists in making them feel that some 
decent human being cares enough for them 
to take an interest in the question whether 
they are to rise or sink.”” No one can 
question it. Of all the means whereby 
a bad man may become a good man, love 
is supreme. 

But few perceive that if love can save 
aman who acts wrongly it may also 
save a man who thinks wrongly. In 
controversy we employ argument, satire, 
bitterness, denunciation, contempt. Our 
persuasion takes a logical form. We 
become professors, We are so eager to 
destroy the false thesis of our adversary, 
that we forget the adversary himself, 
whom it is our business not to destroy, 
but to save. We are even proud: ot our 
sarcasms, and take delight in the sharpness 
and energy of our invective. 

This is most true of Christians. Between 
the Various schools of Christianity there 
tas always been much hatred, malice, and 
uncharitableness ; but the Christian's 
attitude towards the man who is scep- 
tical of Christianity is usually an attitude 
of frank, arrogant, and contemptuous 
“Upeniority. He treats every man who 
(lisagrees With him as an enemy of God : 
he is teady to clap“ Antichrist on any 
doubt of his beliet he 
like t military and un Clirist- 

a crusader every school of 
Philosophy that is in the least sceptical 


about his version of religion. I am sure 
there would now be more virtue and less 
misery in the werld if Christians had sought 
from the first to save sinners only by 
love; and I think there would be less 
atheism and less indifference to religion 
if love had always characterised the 
controversy of Christians with — their 
philosophical antagonists. 

What is the first necessity of a heart 
that seeks to save sinners by love? It 
is sympathy. No one who throughout his 
appeal is conscious of moral superiority 
can save a very bad man. There must be 
no antipathy. A perfect understanding 
of the sinner’s state of mind is essential. 
One has to see life from that particular 
point of view before one can lead the soul 
to a less partial, a truer, and a more 
saving comprehension of existence. 


The Spirit of Controversy 

And so with controversy. We must not 
be angry and disdainful, we must not be 
ironical and contemptuous, we must not 
seck the applause of those who agree with 
us and forget the need of him who is 
attacking our position. We must not 
aim to overcome, but to win; we must 
not endeavour to destroy, but to convert. 

We do not often reflect upon the 
enormous demand which Christianity 
makes upon the minds of men—men, 
for the most part, living entirely out of 
contact with nature, surrounded on all 
sides by the achievements of mechanical 
science, men in whom civilisation has 
almost totally destroyed the poetic and 
imaginative faculty. We ought to remind 
ourselves, too, that the very struggle to 
live is now so fierce, obsessing, and 
exhausting that millions of our fellow- 
creatures find it almost impossible even 
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to get into the mere frame of mind which 
is essential to religious consciousness. 
And, above all other considerations, we 
ought to go over in our own minds, with 
unsparing honesty, those things which we 
ask men to believe, searching our souls to 
discover whether we ourselves truly and 
perfectly believe them, and whether also 
those things are of absolute necessity to 
our spiritual life. 


The Problem of Fatherhood 

Now I think that many Christians do 
not see that the most difficult, the most 
doubtful, the most confusing dogma in 
their theology is the first dogma of all, 
that dogma which asserts the goodness, 
the actual Fatherhood, of God. And I 
think, that if they realised the 
transcendent importance of this funda- 
mental dogma, they would seek to establish 
it first of all, before proceeding to establish 
minor and less urgent dogmas, dogmas 
which depend for their reality upon the 
absolute truth of this first dogma. If 
I could persuade mankind really and 
truly to believe in the existence of a good 
God, a Father in Heaven, I should have 
no misgiving at all about the salvation 
of the world, and little anxiety concerning 
the progress of Christianity. 

Do we really and truly believe that 
God is our Father?) Do we believe with- 
out one shadow of doubt that He is 
mindful of His own, that He remembereth 
His children, that the very hairs of our 
heads are all numbered, that not one 
sparrow talls to the ground without His 
sanction, that even as a human father 
pitieth his children so God pitieth us ? 
I mean, do we believe these things as 
vitally as we believe that food is necessary 
to our bodies, that autumn is followed by 


too, 


winter, that four added to four makes 
eight, that men grow old and feeble and 
die? We may hope that there is such a 


God, we may long for such a God to be 


true, at certain moments in our lives we 


such a God: but do we 
believe in His existence as we believe in 
our absolutely and utterly 
convinced that the first dogma of religion 
is the reality of life?) Tf not 
use Irony against those who attack us, how 
can we be scornful with those whose dis 
belief is more thorough than our belief ? 


may be sure of 


OWN, aTC We 


how can we 


If we are quite honest, I think we rust 
begin by a confession of our own doubt. 
We must say, “It is not obvious that 
there is a God: it is not clearly and 
manifestly apparent that God is good and 
loving; but our contention is, if you 
will hear us out to the end, that the 
evidence in favour of the existence of 
a good and loving God is greater than 
the evidence for His non-existence.” 
I have never found a child who did not 
appreciate this position, and who was 
not willing to listen and be convinced. 


The Problem of Faith 

Let us begin by meeting the first and 
natural question of an intelligent child 
“Tf there is a God, a Father in Heaven 
why does He not tell us so with certainty? 
Why is there any doubt at all? What 
is the object of all this mystery?” The 
answer to this question is the most helpful 
guide into the region of faith. 

We say to the child, * If it were quite 
obvious and certain that God _ existed 
if on looking up to the sky we always 
saw legions of angels looking down at 
us like spectators in an amphitheatre 
and on rising every morning a Voice said 
to us, ‘I am God: I love you, I care for 
you, and in heaven I wait to give you 
everlasting joy and _ blessing,’ surely 
man would do any work, surely we should 
all think of nothing but the next world 
surely we should all be longing impatientl 
for death. In other words, if it wet 
perfectly certain and manifest that God 
existed, we should all become monks ané 
ascetics and fakirs, hermits an 
anchorites ; for who would think it wort 
while to bother about this trivial and 
transitory earth with an immortality ¢ 
perfect bliss and perfect knowledge waiting 
visibly for our inheritance 2? You would 
think it foolish to learn to read and wnt 
history and geography would seem 
you absurd and frivolous; you woul 
laugh at anyone who suggested that yeu 
ought to learn botany astronom) 
Men would not trouble to examine @ 
earth, to labour after discoveries, 
advance the kingdom of knowledge 
Builders would not attempt to give ® 
better houses. Merchants would 10 
scheme to bring us food and clothing 
bricet, we know it 
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A REASONABLE FAITH 


cease to exist. And what would be the 
consequence? This: that the divine 
reason of man would wither and perish 
for want of employment. Instead of 
rational men, we should be a world of 
brainless fakirs. Instead of unresting 
movement, there would be a_ deadly 
stagnation.” 


The Use of Reason 

Do you perceive the corollary of this 
argument ? It is obvious and convincing. 
God has ordained that man shall use his 
reason and develop his understanding. 
The doubt of God’s existence is God’s own 
method. He does not mean us to spend 
life, like hermits and fakirs, in dream and 
reverie, not even in prayer and worship, 
but in the hard and glorious work of sub- 
duing the earth: “Six days shalt thou 
labour and do all that thou hast to do.” 
We are to approach Him through the 
reason. ‘To the soul of man He has given 
this divine organ for its expression and 
for its manifestation ; by using the reason 
we become souls worthy of eternal life ; 
by neglect of it, we can become only 
maniacs, idiots, or fools. God does not 
dazzle our eyes or stun our understand- 
ings by presenting Himself before us ; He 
tather withdraws from the world, and 
leaves us to the tremendous education of 
our own responsibility. 

There are people who will shrink with 
horror from this idea, people who regard 
with alarm any insistence on the glory 
of reason, people who love to abase them- 
selves, who feel that they are only safe 
when they rely solely upon God. 

But in practice they live as I have 
said. They do not expect God to sow 
for them, they do not expect God to 
cure them when they are sick, they do 
not expect God to provide for their 
children. They invest their money care- 
fully ; they insure their lives, their houses, 
and their Servants ; they send for the 
doctor when they are ill; they consult 
the ceulist when their eves trouble them ; 
they lock their doors and bolt their 
night ; they call the fire- 

en their houses are ablaze : 
rr Ang — as to what they eat and 
they, wear warm clothing in 
ey are active in the political 


life of the nation, watching every move 


of statesmanship with apprehension and 
criticism, and saddling every man with 
responsibility. 

When the Tifanic went down, public 
speakers, preachers, and writers of leading 
articles said that the disaster staggered 
the imagination of mankind; some of 
them declared, rather pompously, that 
humanity was face to face with one of 
those inscrutable decrees of Providence 
which bewilder faith. How pathetic and 
how childish and how ignorant !—in some 
cases, how hypocritical! If I put my 
hand in the fire and scorch it, will men 
drag God into the matter, will they fly 
up to heaven to express their feelings ? 
If I ride a horse over a precipice or drive 
a motor-car into a stone wall, will they 
say that my death is one of those inscrut- 
able decrees of Providence which bewilder 
faith ? Is God to pluck my arm from the 
fire, to turn my horse from the precipice, 
to remove the wall from the path of my 
motor-car ? Is it not manifest that by a 
denial of my reason, by the madness and 
folly of my own action, I have burned 
my arm or destroyed my life? And 
was there, in honest truth, any other 
reason for the sinking of the 7ilante ? 
If men drive a great ship at a furious 
speed in the neighbourhood of icebergs, 
is it God’s fault, is it a decree of Provi- 
dence, that they perish: All accidents, 
all calamities of this kind, are surely no 
more the work of Providence than the 
death of a man who drinks poison. It 
is to me quite as absurd to hold that God 
should have guided the Titanic from the 
iceberg that destroyed her, as that He 
should restore the health of a man whose 
tissues are saturated with alcohol. If 
God interfered in this manner, the sense 
of responsibility, which alone can guide 
humanity, would either be impaired or 
destroyed. We should not act ; we should 
always be waiting for God to act. And 
this would mean a universal paralysis. 


The Divine Balance 

There is another matter to be considered 
in our answer to the question of the child, 
“If there is a God, a Father in Heaven, 
why does He not tell us sowith certainty ?”’ 

He does not tell us so with dogmatic 
certainty because He does not mean to 
distract us from our duty of subduing 
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the earth and from our destiny in de- 
veloping our souls. But, mark, if it is 
not demonstrably certain that God exists, 
it is not pericctly certain that He does 
not exist. 

This is what we may call the Divine 
Balance. Man, poised between faith and 
doubt, develops his understanding and 
masters his lower nature. He dare not 
commit suicide either in impatience for 
heaven or in disgust of existence. He is 
sure neither of Paradise nor of non-exist- 
He is aware, dimly and uncertainly, 
His conscience inclines 
He knows that to 

He apprehends 


ence. 
of immortality. 
him towards goodness. 
sin is bad and dangerous. 
the superiority of virtue. He is mindful 
of excellence. And as his reason grows, 
he perceives that life is definitely grand 
and august, that holiness is a spiritual 
condition greatly to be desired, that, for a 
soul so marvellously enabled to perceive 
the glory of an infinite universe, physical 
death can carry no doom of extinction. 
Enabled neither wholly to believe nor 
wholly to disbelieve, he develops his 
rational faculties and enlarges his under 
standing until at last he Anows that the 
God of all grace has called him unto His 
eternal glory. 

It is many 
organised religion discouraged the develop- 
ment of man’s powers and 
encouraged only his primitive powers of 
credulity, that civilisation is troubled at 
this hour by multitudes of human creatures 
lower in the moral sphere than animals. 
When the reason of all men is regarded 
as the veritable organ of the soul, when 
all learning is consecrated to the divine 
work of bringing to this earth the king- 
dom of heaven, we shall have solved the 
problems which bewilder politicians and 
the difhiculties which puzzle theologians. 


because for so centuries 


reasoning 


Mankind's Need 

It is a pressing duty to give mankind 
at this present juncture a religion to which 
they can yield their devotion and a faith 
in which they believe rational 
beings 

St. Augustine said, ‘ Love God, 
do what vou please.” If men 
brought to love God, we may safely leave 
the commandments of morality and the 
definitions of theology to take care of 


can 


and 
can be 


themselves. But can we persuade men 
that this God Whose very existence js jn 
shadow deserves our love —in other words. 
can we convince them that God is a good 
God, that He is indeed our Father in 
Heaven ? 

I can persuade my child that the balance 
of argument is in favour of God’s exist- 
“ While the mind of man looketh 
causes scattered,” says 
‘it may sometimes rest in them 
and go no further; but when it be 
holdeth the chain of them, confederate 
and linked together, it must needs fly 
to Providence and Deity.”’ ” It is very easy 
indeed, I think, to convince a child, or 
any rational being who is as honest and 
unprejudiced as a child, that this mar- 
vellous and orderly creation is the utter- 
ance of a Creator. But is He a good and 
benevolent Creator ? 


ence. 
upon 
Bacon, 


second 


Love, the Solution 

The answer, while it appeals to the 
reason, goes to the heart.“ In your own 
nature,” a child, “are you 
conscious that love is your highest ex- 
pression 2?) Do you think you are your 
best when you love people, when you are 
kind to people, when you seek to help 
people; or when you hate people? 
Where does that idea of love begin ? 
How came it in your heart? Who 
created it? Do not trouble at present 
about the world, do not at present concem 
yourself to discover whether there is in 
nature more love than hate ; remember 
that you yourself, in your invisible reality 
in your unbroken solitude and loneliness 
are part of creation. Ask yourself, thea, 
whether love seems to you beautiful and 
fine ; ask yourself whether in your owt 
soul the your inclination 
towards love or hate You yourself call 


one says to 


balance of 


decide.” 

sefore Christianity is approached 
the supreme revelation of God's love 
towards men, we must persuade men 
believe in the love and goodness of God 
But we must admit the clement of doubt 
we must sympathise with their difficulties 
we must avoid the spirit of dogmatic 
authority There is) reason to heliev’ 
by the witness of the world’s noblest 
men and women and by the beauty - 
majesty of the visible universe that Got 
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A REASONABLE FAITH 


exists; our conscience, whenever it is 
directly and honestly appealed to, assures 
us that love is the supreme excellence. 
Let a man dwell upon these two thoughts, 
and then, living the life which conscience 
alone approves, studying the extraordinary 
beauty and forethought of creation, 
aecustoming himself to the idea that no 
misery or affliction comes to any man by 
the Will of God, he will feel his heart 
drawn towards reverence, worship, love. 
He will seek to know the Will of God. 
He will come to Christ. 

This is a reasonable faith ; this is the 
faith confirmed by human experience. 


Atheism in Being 

I think it is evident—nothing, indeed, 
seems to me more evident—that all the 
elements in this crisis to which humanity 
isnow moving have their origin in practical 
atheism. Mankind, asked to believe in 
Christianity, does not vet believe in God, 
Civilisation, if you consider it well, is 
definitely attempting to handle human 
existence without reference to immortality. 
The result is a welter of social problems ; 
the end may be anarchy. Nothing in life 
is intelligent without the religious ex- 
planation. Marriage laws are not only 
questionable, but positively indefensible 
without the religious sanction. Debate 
these marriage laws, or any of the laws 
which express the commandments of 
teligion, as politicians debate a question 
of party politics, and they have no founda- 
tion in reason, they are merely conventions 
without any authority for a generation 
self-confident and self-assertive with the 
little learning of materialism. Problems 
and only problems confront the mind that 
ignores the existence of God. And prob- 
lems and only problems can confront a 
‘ation that attempts to organise its 
existence without any relation to the 
Will and Purpose of God. 

Because the peril is so charged with 
calamity, it behoves the Church to pro- 
claim with one voice the existence of God. 
Sectarianism at this juncture is a sin of 
magnitude, A torn, a dis- 

us national crisis. It must 
he veritable Church of England—a 
Church which represents and expresses 
the religious conscience of the whole 


nation. And its main business is to pro- 
claim the existence of God. It must re- 
call to the mind of civilisation the central 
fact of all being—the actual existence of 
an actual God. Men have forgotten God. 
They are in a trance of materialism. 
‘They are under the spell of unnatural 
living, their minds are filled with the 
fumes of the narcotic of illusion, they 
cannot even imagine a God. 


The Mission of Religion 

To restore to humanity its natural 
attitude of humility, of reverence, of 
wonder, of worship, even of fear, this 
must be the first work of religion. And 
religion can only avoid failure if it pro- 
claim a reasonable faith. ‘To wake men 
out of their sleep, to drive illusion from 
their minds, religion must emerge from 
her theological shadows and give to 
mankind the everyday God of the worka- 
day world. A reasonable faith will save 
humanity ; an irrational faith will only 
urge men at a more furious and angry 
speed towards the precipice of materialism. 

What, then, are the postulates of a 
reasonable faith? First, a God Who 
has created all things for a purpose, 
and Who has given reason to men that 
they may enlarge their understanding 
and grow in wisdom, power, and virtue. 
Second, the seriousness of life and the 
responsibility of the individual soul: the 
certainty of disaster here and_ hereafter 
for all such as consciously elect for evil. 
Third, the help, the blessing, the complete 
satisfaction, and the practical wisdom of 
Christ's teaching. 

These are the three great postulates of 
a reasonable faith, and the first is the 
greatest and the most essential because 
the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom. 
Until the creature humbles himself, bows 
himself before the majesty, might, power, 
and dominioa of his Creator, there can 
be not even a beginning in wisdom, not 
even a glimpse of truth. Crisis confronts 
us, and calamity must overwhelm us, 
unless to the conscience of the human 
race is restored that solemn sense of re- 
sponsibility which can only exist through 
faith in God. It is the task of religion to 
make the modern democracy of England 
as conscious of God as Mussulmans are 
conscious of Allah. 
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Serial Story 


By ANNIE S. SWAN 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


Robert Merrick has all things on his side, youth, health, an honourable name, but 
no money. He has won the love of Hilary Craven, a beautiful, warm-hearted, 
though inexperienced and impulsive, girl. But her mother, cold and ambitious, has 
other ideas for her, and determines not to let the match come off. Merrick goes 
to Canada to seek his fortune, and Mrs. Craven makes him promise that he will 
not write to Hilary for a year. Mrs. Craven schemes to attract the Squire’s son, 
young Lydgate, to Hilary, during her lover's absence, but to her surprise finds that 
the Squire himself is a suitor for the young girl. However, she does her best to 
forward the Squire’s suit, with the result that one Sunday afternoon he proposes to 
Hilary. Of course the girl has to reject him, explaining that she considers herself 
engaged to Merrick. 


CHAPTER VIII 


OUT WEsT 


that eventful Suaday alternoon, 
when, in England, the girl he loved 
was being harried and torn by so many 
hostile forces, Robin Merrick was. sitting 
on the veranda of a green and white frame- 
house three thousand miles away trying to 
make a calculation. 

It was a soft and jiovely afternoon, the 
air as balmy as that of an English summer, 
the sun shining in a dappled and _ fleecy 
sky with a sort of chastened and remorsetul 
radiance, the miracle of spring abounding 
everywhere 

It had been a winter of stupendous 
everity, which had penetrated and been 
felt even in regions beyond the Arctic zone. 
On these rolling prairies, sheltered by the 
rising foothills of the Rockies, there were 
patche of snow here and there, indicating 
that winter had but newly departed 

Hilary would hardly have recognised her 


trim, fastidious lover in the lean, hard, 
brown, weather-beaten person wearing the 
unconventional garb of the bachelor settler 
out West. Thi nsisted of a pair of old 
battered tweed trousers tied under the 
knee with a small strap, a flannel shirt of 
nondescript hue, collarless and guiltless of 
a neck button, a louch hat, greasy and 


much the worse for wear, pushed well back 
on his handsome head He had a short 


black pipe in his mouth. 


In England Robert) Merrick had_ bee 


particular about the cut of his clothes and 
his personal appearance generally, but out 


West a man gradually parts with a go 


deal of his fastidiousness. There is no help 
for it. For the greater part of the winter 
Merrick had been without domestic help ot 


any kind, and he had had to put his hi 
to everything 
however. He had learned to cook fairl 
well, and he tried to keep the place 


some semblance of decent comfort. 


In some respects life in Canada had 


acutely disappointed him. He had_ beer 
hampered, it is true, from the outset | 


having to act as sponsor—if not actually as 
> | 
1 most 


warder to his lazy, dissipated and 


aggravating cousin, who, in spite of 


Merrick’s effort, was sinking to the lowest 


level 

Robin realised now that the ventul 
looked at trom the tandpoint of U 
Gregory family, had been a_ mistakt 
Perfectly aware that Merrick had t 
control of money, that they had, in a sens, 
equal rivhts to the place, Horace sim] 
wasted and proceeded to enjoy himst 


his own way 
n on the dow 


The temptations for the ma 
vrade to sink lower are increased by nit 
per cent. in the Far West. He has throw 
off the trammels, he is outside 
h s ow 
country and environment; the standard 
The only chance for su 


opinion as he has known it in 


lower altogether 


ind 


Nothing came amiss to him, 
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wastrels is to discover that, unless they 
work, they must starve. 

That is the law of the new country a law 
necessary for its preservation and progress. 
No man capable of a day's honest work 
need starve in Canada; but Horace was not 
minded either to starve or to work. Never 
was new settler more heavily hampered at 
the outset than Merrick, and it did not take 
him long to discover that the Gregorys had 
the best of the bargain, and that he was 
likely to pay dearly for the chance they 
had given him 

That would not in the least have dis- 
mayed him had he not thought incessantly 
f Hilary. 

As he leaned back in his cheap deck-chair 
and looked over the veranda steps with dull 
eves, he confessed that the prospect was not 
bright and that he had actually nothing to 
offer Hilary Craven that would satisfy her 
mother or even make it worth Hilary’s 
while to come out He could offer her 
nothing but himself faithful, 
honest heart, which ached intolerably over 
the downfall of his hopes. lf not actually 
quenched, at least their fulfilment was 
indefinitely deferred. 

He concluded his financial calculation, 
rose heavily, laid down his pipe, and went 
indoors. In the living-room, furnished in 
the odd, nondescript fashion characteristic 
of the settler’s home out West, he stood 
still for a moment and glanced around, 
trying to picture the dainty English girl 
as its central fiyure. 

It was a big, wide place, whitewashed, 
with two large windows, one of which 
opened on the veranda, and the other, 
situated in the gable of the house, looked 
towards the alkali lake, which, though it 
added a picturesque tous h to the lands« ape, 
Was certainly not an asset to the estate. 

The floor was bare and sadly in need of 
scrubbing, and the kitchen table in the 
middle of the floor Was covered with a prec ce 
ot white baize not scrupulously clean. A 
few bentwood chairs, a sort of dresser- 
Cupboard for crox hery, and an American 
aa Standing well out in the middle of 
the Hoor, with a pipe running up through the 
Toor, thus s¢ rying to warm the room above in 
Winter, furnished the tout cnsemble of a 
typical Western kitchen. The lounge must 
hot be forgotten 
Couch, covered : 
uncertain in the 
maw 


that is, a common wooden 
n cheap tapestry, and very 
matter of springs, stood 
irm corner, and on it at full length 
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lay the joint proprietor of Brackens in 
deshabille, sound asleep. 

look of strong disgust overspread 
Merrick’s face as he beheld the unlovely 
vision, and, though he had a letter to write, 
he felt that he could not do it in that 
sleeping presence, which struck a sinister 
note. For Horace was, in a sense, the fiy 
in the ointment. So long as he was at 
Brackens, he would be a bar to progress 
or success. 

Merrick gathered his writing materials 
from one of the cupboard shelves and 
carried them out to the veranda, whither he 
brought a chair to set them on. Then he 
essayed to write his first letter to his sweet- 
heart, the untold bitterness at his heart 
putting a certain restraint on his pen. 

He wanted her mightily. He had often 
in dreams, both by day and night, pictured 
her sweet presence making a home of the 
dreary little framehouse, but the vision had 
to be thrust away. He could not he had 
not the right to ask Hilary to come vet. 
They must wait at least another vear, until 
things were more firmly established at 
Brackens, until he had something better to 
offer her as a home. 

It was not an easy letter to write. Poor 
Robin’s face wore rather a wrung expression 
as he tried to pour his heart out on paper 
to the girl he loved. He had been silent 
so long that it was as if the great deeps 
were stirred. His pen flew over the paper. 
Sheet by sheet was torn off the writing- 
block of thin foreign paper which, among 
other things, he had bought at a stationer s 
shop before leaving London. 

And when it was all written, when the 
whole rather pathetic story was told, he 
feared so greatly to repent him of it that, 
without so much as glancing at it, he 
folded it up, put it in an envelope, and 
closed it down. 

Then he rose with the air of a man who 
has accomplished a task he dreaded, and 
once more he went indoors. 

Such a restlessness possessed him that he 
felt inclined to awaken Horace, just fot 
the privilege of quarrelling or arguing 
with him. Anything to break the drearv 


silence ! 


Instead, however, he proc ceded to 
make a hasty toilet, dressed himself in one 
of his Envlish tweed suits, shaved, and 
put on a linen shirt coilar, which 
restored his self respect. In the yarb he 
had been wont to wear he looked ike him- 


self, though the clothes did not fit so wel! 
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THE QUIVER 


Bond 
lean, brown face, 


odd, 


as when they came home from the 
Street tatlor, and | 
clean shaven, had an tired, even a 
hunted look. 

With another glance, half of 
half of pity, at Horace, he left the house 
fields in a 


view a 


contempt, 


and cut across the westerly 


direction, homestead 
looked 


inte rrupted licht, 


keeping in 
which very near in the clear, un- 
but which was really two 
miles away 

Here 
people, 
had become very 
They were 
Merrick had 


ram Was a 


abode his nearest ne ivhbours, Scotch 
named Ingram, with whom Merrick 
intimate in the last six 
not ¢ entle people, but 
worth 


months 
their 
from the 
married a 


already proved 


Alec 


Carse of Gowrie, and he had 


farmers son 


daughter of the schoolmaster of his native 


village, a girl who had been trained as a 
teacher to earn her living and prepared by 
for all womanly 


a wise and thrifty mother 


duties, should she 
They were ideal settlers for the new 
and. the were as happy a the 
Thev had two little chil- 
1 


idolised ana who 


ever have a home of her 
own 
country, 
dav was lon 
dren, whom Merrick 
id lised 


Intimacy in 


him, and he wa on a tooting ot 
that he was 


liked. 
friendship of the 


such their house 


free to enter it when and how he 
But for 


Ingrams he must often in these 


the precious 
first month 


f strain and anxiety and disappointment 


have sunk into despair. The Ingrams had 
in the last vear built a new house, in which 
there 


Carrie Was 


were many improveme nts 


eminently housewifely 


person, possessing the home making in 
stinct in a vreat devre¢ She was a mall, 
plump, active, bustling woman, very strong 
physically, and having a cheery, well 


balanced mind, She 
slack, Six-loot hu band, and thou, ht every- 


imply adored her big, 


thing he did was right 

W orkin hard, houlder to houlder, 
accepting everything as it came, and 
eminently adaptable to the new country, 
they had not a fault to find with it, 

As Robin walked with his long, swing 
ing tread across the last breadth of the 


field, he could see M1 Ingram. standing 


at the veranda door watching him She 
had a 5] on and white 
pron, ich as most Canadian housewives 
weal 
When she ree nised him she waved her 
hand, and she w on the ste to meet 
him when hie rrived Her bonnie face 
3 


brown hair, blov 


wind, and meri rev. eves 


Was all mile 3, and her 
ing in the 
helped to 
There 
neighbourhood of Brailstord township wh 
frankly Ale« 
‘T thought it was you 
Bob,” she said, 
familiarity of a 
she bade him 
\le« isn't in Ile has taken the bairns Int 
Brailsford to see old M1 Macpherson 
had a bit of a sore head, and thought 
Now T’ve had 
They ll have 


make al 


were men in 


envied Ingram 


with the frank, eas 
friend and _ neighbour 


good-afternoon. “I'm sorr 


sleep would do me vo id 
I’m ready for a cup of tea 

with Mrs. Macpherson.’ 
Merrick was not 


theirs 
very 
absence; he was just in the mood to have ¢ 
talk with a woman. Never had he felt mor 
keenly the need of a 
‘You 
kindly, when he did not speak. 
your 
Merrick made a gesture of 
I left him sleeping Don't let us speak 
him He hasn't shaved for a week 
and he’s been drunk the best half of it 
Let me he Ip to get tea.’ 
“All right 


They went together into 


woman friend 


* Where's 


cousin?” 


about 


the cheery living- 
which was bright plants in 
she had manaved t keep aliv 
through the winter 
\\ hen he 
window-box, she nodded 
They've 


here’s the bivgest treasure of all--a wet 


room, with 


bloom that 


exclaimed at the beauty of ne! 


done not so bad at 


Aunt Christina sent m 
behind 


scrap of heather my 
from that's the hill 
house in the Carse and this morning Al 
hoot on it If it rea 
begins to grow, TL believe that father at 


will come out this year in spit 


Fombain 


found a fresh 


mother 
everything 
\ ou're 


Ingram 


not home-sick, are 


asked Bob rather 
he bent over the little brown branch in th 
pot to look for the shoot 
She shook her head, 
the cupboard, whe! 


anxiously 


but turned ra 


tl 


quickly away toward 
she busied herself for a 
cups and saucer 

No: but when a body is not 
very well, they beyin to think of old times 
You know 


Just vet them out 


moment wit! u 
feelin 


knives and spoons al 


So Horace is not beh 


where the 


inv oa bit better 


Worse. Hi f Tim Seanlans 


never out ol 


very pleasant picture 


in the distance, 


sorry for their 


eem down on your juck,” she said 
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bar in Brailsford. I’m feeling pretty sick 


of my life.” 
“Oh, don't,” she said, nodding brightly 


at him. “You'll get over it. Bless you, 
I've had heaps of days like that, and so 
has Alec My! It was awful when we 
came out first. The trouble about your 


cousin is that there isn’t anybody to compel 
him to work, and I’m afraid you let him 
eat whether he works or not, so he isn't 
anything but a common or garden kind of 
remittance man, after all.” 

‘You are right. If you could tell) me 
how I am to mend matters, Mrs. Ingram, 
I'd be uncommonly grateful.” 

“There isn’t any way except to chuck 
him out. Give him neither shelter, nor 
meat, nor money 

Merrick looked perplexed. 

‘Don't let's talk about Horace. I get 
enough of him I want to tell you some- 
thing, Mrs. Ingram, and to ask your 
advice 

“Yes: fire away,” she said, with the odd 
freedom of speech which sometimes startled 
Merrick little, but which, somehow, 
seemed part of herself and was never in 
the least offensive 

“T suppose you guessed that I left a girl 


behind me in England?” he said as they 
drew up their chairs to the table. 
‘I did guess. It isn't likely a big, fine 


chap like you wouldn’t have somebody. 
Perhaps you left more than one?” she 
idded coquettishly, for she did not like 
the extreme vravity of Merrick’s face 

“No, no; only one. VU tell you about 


het 
He began his tale, waxing cloquent 
regarding Hilary's charms. Carrie 


Ingram, a very woman, listened with a 
breathless interest that was most flattering 
and encouraging to Merrick’s starved heart 
and eager toncue 
5 The year will be up on the thirteenth 
of next month, so to-day I wrote a long 
letter to her.” 
And what did you say?” inquired Carrie 


breathlessly. 
‘Well, I said I didn't see how she could 


fome out just yet Do you think she 
could? 

Mrs Ingram leaned her plump elbow on 
the table, dropped her chin on her hand, 
and surveyed him thouvhtfully. 

“Tm seeing her in my mind's eve, and 
Yet T don't get her quite,” she said critic 
ally. “Some of the things vou tell) me 


> 


make me think she would make a first-class 
settler’s wife, and as they haven't been 
rich she would not miss so many things.” 

“If I could give her a place like this——” 

“Well, youll give her the raw material, 
and she'll make it,” said Mrs. Ingram 
shrewdly. “ That’s where wives come in in 
Canada. Nobody expects the poor beggars 
who are batching to have any embroideries 
about their places.” 

Merrick smiled ruefully. 

“But the material at Brackens is so very 
raw. Then there’s Horace— “3 

“But [ think that if your wife were at 
Brackens*--Merrick’s cars tingled at the 
word—‘it might be very excellent for 
Horace. He can be a gentleman sometimes 
yet. Did he know her in England?” 

“He has only just seen her. You see, 
since we yrew up, Horace was never very 
welcome at Hale End. My people are 
rather particular, and he did some things 
in London my father wouldn’t overlook. 
He forbade him to come down until just 
before he left.” 

“Oh,” said Carrie, pursing up her lips. 
“Well, on the whole, if I were you, Bob, 
I'd risk it. What have you told her in the 
letter —about your prospects, I mean?” 

“There isn’t much wrong with the 
prospects. Brackens is bound pay 
soonec or later; and, since Alec has been 
backing me up, I seem to see light,” said 
Merrick; “but if we were to wait another 
year, I could have the place ever so much 
more comfortable for her.” 

~ That’s true, of course; but, after what 
you have told me about her mother, aren't 
you afraid, Bob, that somebody else gets 
her?” 

‘[ think she will wait; and, honestly, I 
haven't got the money to marry with this 
year. I would have to go to Quebec or 
Montreal to meet her, and I would like 
to do it properly.” 

“Yes, of course. I understand that. It’s 
a difficult problem, Bob, isn't it?) [ wish 
I knew how to advise you. You deserve to 
have the very best. [ often say that to 
Alec, and I do hope and pray that the right 
kind of wife will come to Brackens. It 
just makes all the difference in a country 
like this, where it is so easy to feel 
stranded.” 

“And that’s the God's truth,’ said 
Merrick with such passion in his voice that 
Carrie rather regretted that she had spoken 
so plainly. 
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Truth to tell, she was by no means sure 
of the wisdom of Merrick’s marrying Hilary 


Craven at all. It was rather difficult to 
picture her acting the part of a Canadian 
housewife, doing the  hundred-and-one 


chores required of that versatile person in 
a day. 


“She might pan out splendidly,” she said 


cheerfully, however. “Just look at that 
Lady Florence Belfield over the other side 
of Truscott Ever seen her, Bob? ” 

“Never; but [I've heard Alec speak ot 
her.” 

‘It's perfectly marvellous, they say, what 
she can do. Alec Was over there at a 
ploughing match, and fifteen of them sat 
down to dinner—-every bit of it cooked by 
Lady Florence herselt And she’s perfectly 
happy. Of course,” she continued, revert- 
ing to Merrick’s affairs, “1 would do what 
I could for her in every way, Bob, if she 
came. I'd help het And she could never 
feel bad al> did Or be quite so) helple 
for when we came out our nearest neivh- 
bour was twelve miles away, and we 
couldn't afford a buggy.” 

*‘[ know you'd be a friend to her, Mrs. 
Ingram,” said Merrick vratefuily ‘it's the 


only gleam on the horizon.” 


“Richt-o,” said Carrie, nodding across 
the table at him ‘Well, then, what's it 
voing to be? Will vou post that letter, or 
will vou not? Heads or tails?” 

She was trying to hearten him, because 
she was so truly sympathetic and so sorry 
for him that she felt she dared not let her- 
self 

She did not in the least minimise the 
discomforts and drawbacks of the prairie 
life, nor did she feel at all sure, after 
Merrick’s description of his sweetheart, that 
she was the woman who could tackle them 
successfully. 

She herself had shed many tears on the 
long, dreary days in the little shack, which 
still stood shrine of many memories at a 
little distance from the fine new house, but 
nobody had ever known of them except 
God. Had Alec Ingram ever found his 
wife in tear he would have expected the 
heavens to fall \lec knew of several wives 
who made their husbands’ lives a burden 
to them with grumblinys and wailin who 
demanded all the ittribute ot th old 
civilisation from the new, and who were 
resentful because they could not t them 
Scanlan’s bar owed a large part of it 
prosperity to these wives, for whom Carrie 


Ingram had pity not unmingled with con- 
tempt. 

‘Ll think Tl it. I 
haven't kept anything back. 


ought to. | 
Then I must 
just wait and hear what they decide. | 
wish to I'd given that 
promise to her mother about not writing. 


post 


goodness never 
If letters had been passing between us all 
the time, Hilary would have got to know 


don’t think 


things gradually. | it was 
fair.” 

“No, it wasn't, and I shouldn't have 
agreed. You were soft there, Bob,” 
answered Carrie without a moment's hesi- 
tation. 

She did not understand the standard of 
honour under which Merrick had_ been 
reared, the too delicate sensibility, the 


pride that was his. They have their place, 
doubtless, in the scheme of things, but they 
complicate life. 

Saddened by his gloomy face, she leaned 
the table 


pat 


across and gave his arm a little 


kindly 
* Perhaps she'll take the law into her own 


hands this time and come without asking 
anvbody’s leave. It's what I'd like her to 
do, what [I hope she will do, What a 
welcome we'd give her! What’s the good 
of a wife that waits till every bit of the 
road is made Casy for her? To stand b 
her man’s side and hearten him, and for 
the two of them tovether to watch the thing 
growing that’s life, Bob, the only lite 
worth living out here. Where would Ale 
Ingram have been without me—tell me 


that? 
knows,” 
and promptly. 


answered Merrick fervently 

‘But there aren't many like 


Oh ves, there are Canada’s full of 
them.” she answered bravely, refusing te 
remember all the women she had known 


one under in the struggle. “Th 


that sh 


who had 


only thine that matters, Bob, 1s 
shonld vet love enough That’s what keeps 
us at it nothing else Have vou made tt 
clear to her that vou just can’t do with ‘ 
her Be a litthe majorful, like Barries 
‘Tommy Just order her to come out. | 
know from your face you've been far [00 
meek. Go home and write a_ postscript 
or do it here 

Merrick rose to his feet, laugh ng 
livhtly 

\ h, Mh Ingram. But I 
think [ will add a bit.” 

And he did! 


ty 
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they 
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own 
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“Tl 
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keeps 
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CHAPTER IX 


NEWS FROM A FAR COUNTRY 


RS. CRAVEN, 
observing the signs, could not make 


though anxiously 
up her mind whether anything of a definite 
nature had pa-sed between Hilary and Mr. 
Lydgate on that important Sunday after- 
noon at Clampsey Manor. 

There diminution of the atten- 
tions from the Manor. Baskets of fruit 
and flowers still came to “ The Folly,” but 


Was no 


the donor made no more visits. 
Two weeks passed away, and, after 
endeavouring by every roundabout means 


simply put a 
straight question to her daughter. 

* Hilary, neither Mr. Lydgate nor Francis 
been here for two wecks I 
wonder what has happened to them? ” 


to discover the truth, she 


have over 


“Well, Francis has been most of the 
time at Cawthorpe, and Mr. Lydgate went 
to a conference at Berlin this week.” 

“Oh, I had forgotten that. I dare say 
he will be calling one of these days. I 
should like very much to see him and to 
hear from him how Tom is doing at 
Cawthorpe.” 

“Tom enthusiastic enouyvh,’ 


Hilary dryly 


“Rightly so,” said Mrs. Craven primly. 


I am thankful that one of my children, 
at least, has the common sense to under- 
stand the real value of such a chance. 
Chances come to very few, Hilary, and, 


once offered, they don't come back.” 
Hilary made no reply, but went on busily 

She had 

chiefly plain 


with her sewing. done a 
deal of late, 
augment the stock of her personal belong- 
she called it her 


neither 


secwiny, to 


ings In her mind 
though her mother had 
taken the 
She had no objec tions 
with her that 
thing: the only that 
mattered was the use to which it was going 
to be put Mrs. Craven ' 
that none of that womanly work should go 


own 
trousseau, 
countenanced it nor smallest 
interest in the work 
to Hilary’s industry needle 


was a small thing 


was determined 


to grace a Canadian prairie home. But 
that was still the goal of Hilary’s hopes 

“Hilary,” she said suddenly, “I met 
Winnie Merrick at the Vicarave vesterday, 
ind when [ asked what news they had from 
Canada, he said, ‘onl niddling 

Oh,” said Hilary, “have they had recent 
letters ? 


“ This week. It that Horace 
Gregory is sick of the life already, and is 
threatening to come home; and Mr. Gregory 


seems 


is naturally a little put out with his 
nephew.” 
“With Robin, you mean? But why?” 


asked Hilary steadily. 
“Winnie admitted 
Robin has carried out hi 
gain. He hasn’t been able to keep poor 
Horace’s nose to the grindstone, and there 
kind—trouble 
about said her Uncle 
Gregory has been down at Hale End, and 
is talking about going out to Canada him- 
self to see the actual state of affairs.” 
“Oh,” repeated Hilary shortly, “ how ever 
that out of Winnie, 


that he doesn't think 


part of the bar- 


trouble of 
Winnie 


has’ been some 


money. 


did you yet all 
mother? ” 

“Don’t be vulgar, 
loftily. don’t try 
I am simply interested and 


Hilary,” said Mrs 
Craven to get things 
out otf people. 
sympathetic, and then people tell me things. 
It’s a gift worth cultivating, | can teil you. 
It has helped me over a good many rough 
places in the road If it had not been for 


my tact, though you despise it, we would 


have been even less comfortable than we 
are.” 

Hilary, well accustomed to these self- 
laudatory speeches, took no notice. She 
was thinking of the indiscretion Winme 


Merrick had been guilty of in telling such 
intimate mother. At the 
same time her anxiety was distinctly deep- 
ened, for if all this had actually happened 
there to doubt it 
were not going well with 


matte! to her 


and seemed ho reason 
why, then, thing 
the world 
Hilary,” said 
Robert has 
that he has 
nature to com 
had a letter 


avreement 


her lover at the other side ot 
* The year is more than up, 
Mrs. boldly, 


not written me, we 
satisfactory 


Craven ‘and as 


may inter 
nothing of a 
municate I ought to have 
this week. It wa our 


\t the 


and the evening postman came up the path 


moment the varden gate clicked, 


He was an innovation in Clampsey, brought 


about by the influence and exertion of the 
much appree iated by 
the few to marked the in 


portance or otherwise of their daily lives. 


new Squire, and Wiis 
letters 


whom 


Bowlby brought three letters on a salver 
to her not having taken the 
trouble to look at the addre t Che first 
one Mr Craven handled was addr ed to 
Hilary, and bore the Canadian stamp. 


Thi Bob Merrick, 


appeat to tron 


PRAIRIE FIRES 


Hilary. But I den’t know that IT am justi- 
fied nd viving it to vou. He ought to have 
written to me He has not kept to his bar- 
gain. 

Hilary sprang forward, and with flushed 
face and eager eves, signs which her mother 
noted with fresh disapproval, secured her 
letter and walked out of the room. It was 
not possible for her to read it under her 
mother’s critical and hostile gaze, but when 
she reached her own room she sat down 
for a few moments by the window, almost 
afraid to open it. So much depended on 
it— so very, very much. 

At last she summoned her courage, very 
carefully slit the envelope with a pair of 
small scissors, and opened out the big thin 
sheets. When she saw the length and the 
opening sentence of the letter a little thrill 
of joy possessed her. For Merrick had not 
addressed himself as to a task in writing 
to her; it had been a joy. He still loved 
her with all his heart and soul. It was im- 
possible to read it without knowing and 
feeling that precious certainty. 

Thus did Robert Merrick pour out his 
anxious, throbbing heart to the girl he 
loved : 


* Brackens, near Brailsford, Alberta, 
“April 3rd. 

“My Dartinc,—I hope I still have the 
right to call you that, though it seems 
as if centuries had passed and oceans 
rolled between since that day we parted 
in England a year ago. Sometimes I ask 
myself whether I'm a different man, there 
has been so much crowded into that little 
year I wonder, too, whether it has leit 
you unchanged ? 

‘Nobody will ever know, except. my- 
self, how hard it has been to keep my 
promise to your mother, and the long 
silence makes this a difficult letter to 
Write Almost it seems impossible to 
bridge the distance. I can only hope 
they have told you something at Hale 
End, so that you can fill up any gaps 
for yourself, 

“Before | sav a word about myself, or 
about you, darling, or about our love for 
each other, it is my duty to try to give 
you an idea of things here. And to do 
that I must begin at the beginning. 

“We had a beastly voyage. No doubt 
some of them told you that T was ill most 
of the time, and not able to ive an eye 
to Horace, who distinguished himself in 
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the smoking-room by making a lot of 
card debts. He had several rows. Though 
he was out of health when we started, he 
Was as fit as a fiddle all the way across 
the Atlantic. 

“We got here, to this place, seven days 
after we landed. It is rather a ghastly 
journey across the prairies, and we took 
it in instalments. Horace flatly refused 
to stop more than twenty-four hours on 
the train at a stretch. I found him a lot 
more cantankerous on the journey than I 
expected. When we left England he was 
meek enough. 

“Tm not going to attempt to describe 
Canada to you, dearest. Any man or 
woman who attempts that after a hurried 
rush across it is a fool. It’s tremendous 
that is the word that really describes it. 
Only its size, and possibilities, and diffi- 
culties have the effect of making a poor 
mortal feel a kind of worm. He is in- 
clined to think he is so small that he’ll 
be swallowed up in immensity. 

“The ranch seemed to me at first a 
God-forsaken spot. 

“Brackens himself stopped to receive 
us, and we just took the place over from 
him, and he remained a week to show us 
the ropes. He wasn’t half a bad chap, 
and straight, I think. 

“The place was as he represented it to 
be, I suppose; only, English and Western 
standards differ, that is all. Can you 
imagine seas and oceans of rolling grass- 
land, with a low range of hills in the 
far distance towards the horizon, the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a green and white 
framehouse and a barn, and a few odd 
sheds and things plunked down on a little 
knoll in front of a handful of trees, 
which look like an oasis in the desert? 
That’s Brackens. 

“There's a big lake close by, which 
filled me with joy when IT beheld it until 
] discovered that it was alkali. That's 
the odd thing about this country it’s full 
of unexpected things, and the settler has 
got to reckon with every one. 

“The house is not half bad inside, but 
wants a lot doing to it. The furniture was 
of a primitive order, and Brackens had 
batched in it at first, which means— un- 
less a chap is half a woman—that he has 
no comfort under heaven. Latterly an 
old Chinaman from Vancouver had looked 
after him; but Lo which was his 
charming name hooked it after Brackens, 
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importance the only thing that matters— 


to whom he was devoted. So we haven't 
had anybody since the first month we 
came here. 

“Plenty of work awaited us. Brackens 
told us what we had to do first on the land. 
Beholding in us such greenhorns, he very 
considerately got a hired man for us who 
knew how to handle a plough, and he 
taught me. Horace gave up after half a 
day—-said it was too hard work. Then | 
bound him down to do the house chores 
and to cook the food, which he did by fits 
and starts. Mostly Tim Deviin and I 
had to lay to at the cooking after we 
got in at night. 

* Through course of time and_= after 
much travail of soul we got the seed in, 
and then we had an easier time, waiting 
tor it to come up I started to clean up 
about the place, and I liked the work 
and took a sort of pride in it, which you 
would perhaps find it hard to understand 
if you saw the place 

“Devlin left us in June, promising to 
come back for the harvest after he had 
had a look farther West He was a good 
lad, and, unlike most of the Irish, he 
had saved a bit of money. But he never 
came back, and we had to get help for 
the harvest off the train that came West, 
laden with all sorts and conditions seek- 
ing harvest work 

‘You never saw anything more wonder- 
ful than the miracle of spring out here 
If I were a writing chap, 1 should give 


you reams of description, but IT must con 


tent myself with saving that you can 
simply see things grow From the 
moment the Chinook wind that’s the 


herald of 
the whole earth wakens le yins to 


pring be vins to blow, simply 


hurry up to show what it can do 

‘We the 
harvest, and it went all right till the 
Then a thing 


promise of a glorious 


drought began to worry us 
called rust appeared on the wheat, and 
it damaged it to such an extent that we 
got a very low price In plain words, 
the harvest was a failure this vear, which 
was hard on u So we've been a_ bit 
hard-up, and will be until another harvest 
puts us right Phev tell me one vood 
thing about thi 
get two bad seasons 


country is that vou never 
running So you 
have a chance to rec uperate 

‘And now, my own precious girl, hav- 
ing tried to give vou just a brief idea of 
the situation, | come to the thine of most 


our future, yours and mine 
came out here with a hope high 


enough to reach the skies I] won't Say it 
has completely toppled) over, but the 
reality has— well, taught me a yvood deal 
I didn’t know before. I was very angry 
with your mother that day at ‘ The Folly’ 
when I thought her so hard on us, but 
I am obliged to admit that, in some re- 
, and that 
she knew what she was talking about. 


spects, she was wiser than | 


‘Sometimes, when I am struck poign- 
antly with the sordidness of our jife here 
at Brackens, | feel that this is no place 
for you, that it never will | any place 
for you, with your dainty ways and your 
beauty And then again, when I see 
other women— [’ve got some good friends 
here, Hilary, and I'm hoping you'll meet 
them one day I feel that you might come 
and make it a success Everything de- 
pends on what you think. ; 

| feel I have hardly the right to bias 
you, for it is a life of stress and hard 
work, and I can’t offer vou vet any of 
the things which are yours by right Tve 
little more than when I left you, Hilary; 
] have only my love, and I can’t write 
about that. Distance and separation have 
deepened and strenythened it, and it 
simply has possession of my whole being 
] shall never care for any other woman, 
and if life parts us why, then, I'll go 
unmarried to my grave. But when I think 
of that blessed day on (¢ lampsey Downs, 
when you told me with your own dear 
lips that I had won you, I feel that God 
will never be so cruel a to take you 
from me. But I'm afraid it means wait 
ing, Hilary, a year, or perhaps two years, 


for I haven’t the right to bring yout 


this. Even with the best will in the 
world we can't vet service, and all the 
single men on the land out here are doing 
for themselve- Its a rough life, which 
Inakes men of some, and brutes of others 

Horace is not a suces 1 don’t want 
to write about it 1 feel ick of the 
whole business Uncle Grevory Is angTy, 
and thinks I haven't done my duty, but 
he forgets that Horace isn’t a kid (nd 
then, he has mone That's the curse of 


the wasters out here the little money 
Which keeps them from work It’s 
problem, | can tell vou 

Now, darling. will you write to me 
one little dear line, yust telling me you 


q 
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haven't forgotten? At your leisure, 
when you've reviewed the situation, 
you must tell me your whole heart 


and mind about it. I ought to say 
that I don't hold you bound; but, 
Hilary, | can't—I can’t—I want you 
too badly. 

“After [ hear from T'll 
write to your mother. Perhaps that 
wasn't exactly the bond, but. it’s 
near enough. And, anyway, we 
are not children, but man= and 
woman of full age to judge for 
ourselves. 

“T have glossed over nothing, 
and kept nothing back. There 
are other women here, some 
of them refined, like you 
some of them even” with 
handles to their names—doing 
a servants work, and seem- 
ingly finding the world well 
lost for love. If you could 
think like them—well, there 
would be one more happy man 
in Canada, darling, 
the very happiest of 
them all. 

“I’m sending off 
this letter in fear and 
trembling, writing it 
on a Sunday atter- 
noon, twelve miles 
from a service, So 
vou see what vou 
would be cut off 
Irom, 

For he iven's sake 


send me a line soon, 


Hilary You don't =, 
know the hunger and _—_— — 
thirst that is on me 


to hear from vou | 

treasure up all the 

scraps Winnie tells ‘* Laying her lips to the precious postscript, Drawn by 

me about vou lf she held it there a long time '’—y, 38s. Harold Copping. 
is true what they're 

saying that its neck-and-neck race thing had fallen to the floor—another scrap 
between ( lampsey Manor and the Cana- of paper with some words written on it. 
dian shack then the shack, I'm afraid, She picked it up hastily, hungering for 
Will have to vo to the wall. But Um now more, for, though it had been a manly 


and for all time, whatever happens, letter, full of assurance for her who could 
Your devoted lover, * ROBIN.” read between the lines, she could have 
wished it more lover-like. 
Many expressions chased across the girl's But the postscript satisfied her: 
ished face as het eager eyes perused these 
living words, and as she Was about to turn “My precious Girt,-I have read this 
to the beginning again she saw that some- over, and it doesn’t say half | mean. If 
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you don’t gather from it that I want you 

heavens! [ want you as the parched earth 
needs the rain from heaven—l'm telling 
you now! Throw everything to the winds 
and come, Hilary. 
the home I’m trying to make for you. Its 
foundation never will be well and truly 
There are women 
here who have done it, and who are wait- 


Come and help build 


laid until you come. 


ing to welcome you. And there's me 

me, Robin Merzick, who worships you and 
the ground you tread on, and can’t get 
along without you. It’s a great country, 
a glorious country full of youth and hope. 
It’s only leve it needs. Come to Brackens, 
and it will blossom like the rose.—ROBIN.” 


Her eyes filled with tears. She let the 
other closely written sheets flutter to the 
floor, and, laying her lips to the precious 
postscript, held it there a long time. Per- 
haps love was powerful enough to bridge 
the dividing seas, and waft that kiss to the 
man who was so hungry for it. 

After a time she read the whole letter 
through once more, weighing each sentence 
in her heart in infinite content. Not one 
of the rather dreary and discouraging items 
had the power to depress her now. She 
knew Robin cared and had never forgotten 
her. For the moment nothing else mattered. 
Almost she was as happy as she had been 
that day in the little wood on Clampsey 
Downs, when Robin had first told her of 
his love, and they had plighted their troth. 
The sweet, soft April dusk was deepening 
into darkness when the tinkling yong in 
the lower hall summoned her to supper. 
She laid the letter in her jewel-box. Then, 
as if loath to part with it all, she took out 
the postscript, and slipped it inside her 
blouse. Then she went down with such a 
sweet and sunshiny look on her face that 
her mother, sharply anxious, felt a sudden 
fresh foreboding at her heart. If, after 
all these months, Robert Merrick had the 
power to call forth that look by his written 
words, then there was still part of the cam- 
paign to be waved 

“T thought you were never coming down, 
my dear,’ she said, as she took the cover 
from the little dish of grilled fish which 
comprised their frugal supper. “ Well, have 
you good news?” 

“Yes, mother; I think so.” 

Has he anv me ave for me 
No, not any 


” 


“Does he not even say he is writing ? 


No, mother 

“Then you will have to tell me what 
he does say for himself.” 

“Give me a little time, mother. It js 
rather a long letter, and there is a great 
deal in it. [ haven't had time quite to 
digest it myself.” 

“Has he a satisfactory report of things 
out there? 

“Only middling,” 
fully. 

She was in such an uplifted frame of 
mind, so frankly, genuinely happy that for 


answered Hilary truth- 


the moment nothing could dim her content- 
ment. Robin had not forgotten, Rcbin still 
cared, nothing else mattered. 

But Mrs. Craven's shrill, rather shrewish 
voice harped on the one continuous note, 

“And is he making his fortune?” she 
asked dryly. 

“Oh, no; he is a long way off that. | 
will read you bits of the letter by and by, 
mother, when we 
room. Horace is giving him a good deal 
of trouble.” 

* That was to be expects d 


vo back to the drawing- 


We don’t get 
rid of our undesirables altogether when we 
I ventured to tell the 
General that one day when I met him, and 
he quite agreed. Well, what clse? 

* They had a bad harvest, and didnt 
make anything off the farm. 

“Doesn't sound encouraging, since that 


Well, what 


ship them to Canada. 


may very easily be repeated. 
next?’ 

“They haven't anybody to help them in 
Horace does the cooking. Can 


the house 
you fancy Horace Gregory cooking food 
that anybody could eat?” she asked, with 
a twinkle in her eves. 

“No, I can’t Well, after all these de- 
tails, it is to be hoped that Bob Merrick 
has not had the temerity to ask you to go 
out and share his lot. 

“Oh, but he has,” answered Hilary 
quietly, “and I should like to yo to 
morrow 

Mrs. Craven pursed her lips 

‘Is he actually asking you to go when 
the conditions are such as you tell me?” 

“Ves He asks me, and [ think I will 
go,” answered Hilary, meeting her mothers 
eyes quite unflinchingly. 

‘[ will never give my consent, Hilary. 
Indeed, nobody could expect it 

Hilary made no answer. 

‘ Beside continued her mother, “ Robert 


has not treated me with proper respect 
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Until he sends me a full and unvarnished 
statement of his affairs and prospects, I’m 
afraid | must refuse even to discuss the 
subject with you 

“Yes, mother.” 

Hilary’s tone was exasperatingly absent. 

“You simply don’t know what you are 
talking of, Hilary, and what you purpose 
facing,” she went on. “If Robert Merrick 
had time to write only one letter, it ought 
to have been either addressed to me or 
fit for me to peruse.” 

“Tt is quite fit for you to peruse, mother,” 
said Hilary quietly. “In a few minutes’ 
time I'll bring it down to you. I don't 
mind if you read it. There is nothing in it 
either Robin or I would wish to hide from 
you or from anybody.” 

Mrs. Craven was plainly a little non- 
plussed by this ready acquiesceace on 
Hilary’s part. They got through the rest 
of their meal in silence, and Mrs. Craven 
saw that Hilary’s thoughts were far away. 

\fter they had retired to the little draw- 
ing-room, and Bowlby had brought in the 
coffee-tray, Hilary slipped upstairs, brought 
down the letter, and laid it on the little 
work-table by her mother’s side. 

Then she left her to digest its contents 


in peace, 


CHAPTER X 
THE CONFLICT 


“A RE you there, Hilary? 

Hilary, who had left the door of 
her own room a little ajar, immediately 
ran out. 

“Are you sitting up there in the dark ? It 
is ridiculous,” her mother’s voice said 
“Come down. IT want to talk to you.” 

“Yes, mother; coming.” 

Hilary only waited to bestow one more 
kiss on the precious postscript which had 
finally decided her future, and then came 
Tunning down the stairs. There was such 
a blithe look on her face when she entered 
into the soft light of the drawing-room 
that her mother looked the surprise she 
felt. 

You seem uncommonly well pleased with 
yourself. Come and sit down here, and let 
us talk over this letter I want to do it in 
a kind, just, and right spirit. Do you be- 
lieve that, Hilary; 


“Oh, yes, mother!” 
“And you must believe, too, that T have 
nothing but your very best interests at 
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heart. Indeed, how could I have any 
other? I have only Tom and you to live 
for now.” 

mother.” 

The crinkled sheets lay smoothly evened 
out on the little table, with the soft glow 
from the yellow lamp-shade lying athwart 
the written words. 

“In some respects I am pleased with this 
letter, dear, and I will do Robert the justice 
to admit that he has been very honest.” 

Hilary said nothing. 

“You see, he glosses nothing over. In 
fact, if anything, he has taken pains to 
point out the dark side of things. There 
is only one inference to be drawn from that, 
of course.” 

“What inference do you draw, mother? 

“Why, that it would be a relief to him 
if you were to release him from his 
promise.” 

Hilary laughed suddenly a sweet low 
laugh that was full of music. 

‘I don’t see anything to laugh at. Pray, 
what conclusion did you come to after you 
had read that letter? ” 

“That the poor boy is badly in need of 
somebody to make a home for him.” 

“That, of course, is obvious, and is 
nothing but what he had to expect. But, 
Hilary, you don't mean to say that in face 
of that luke-warm epistle and in spite of 
all the unheard-of and practically insur- 
mountable obstacles he puts in the way, 
youll still hold him to his word.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

Mrs. Craven’s temper, though well under 
control, was rather passionate, and Hilary’s 
tone of quiet assurance exasperated her. 

“Tt’s not decent or womanly. Why, the 
man doesn't even want you, Hilary.” 

“Oh, yes; I think he does. We under- 
stand each other, mother, and it is my 
destiny to marry him. Why should we 
talk any more about it? ” 

Mrs. Craven was speechless. She had 
now actually come up against a wall of 
obstinacy in her daughter which, though 
she had sometimes suspected its existence, 
had not heretofore asserted itself. And, 
frankly, she did not know hew to deal 
with it. 

“And if I refuse, as I most certainly 
shall do, to allow you to take such a 
foolish, wicked, and disastrous step, would 
you still persist?” 

“Yes, mother; I'm afraid [ should.” 

There was a moment's strained silence. 
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THE QUIVER 


‘I can not only forbid you; | can refuse 
to five you passage-money. You could not 
go out to Alberta under fifty pounds.” 

‘You will not do that, mother,” said 
Hilary, in a low voice. 

‘IT am very much afraid that I shall.” 

“In that case I must try to get the 
money somewhere else,’ said Hilary 
simply. 

Mrs. Craven, her pretty face grave and 
pleading, suddenly bent forward and fixed 
her eyes keenly on her daughter's face. 

“Think what you are doing, Hilary. 
Throwing everything away—your youth, 
your prospects, your looks, probably your 
happiness.” 

“Oh, no; it is my happiness that I am 
going to find,” said Hilary, in a tone which 
vibrated with the passion of her soul 

* But the man doesn’t even want you,” she 
reiterated. “7 should like to submit this 
letter to a committee of experts.” 

Hilary burst out laughing. 

* Robin and 1 understand one another, 
mother. Don’t let us talk any more about 
it. And, above all, don’t be angry. What's 
the good? We've only one life. Every- 
body has a right to some choice as to how 
it shall be lived.’ 

“But youth is foolish, headstrong, with 
out sense,” cried the woman of the world, 
still earnestly, for she fully believed in the 


justice of her claim to be heard. ‘“ When 
I think of all you are letting pass by you 
why, I am sure you might be mistress of 


Clampsey and have a millionaire at your 
teet Mr Lydgate himself would Marry 
you if you would give him the = slightest 
encouragement He is a splendid) man 
There is no limit to his ambition He is 
the sort of man who will enter Parliament, 
serve his party, and be rewarded with a 
peerage Has nothing ever whispered to 
you that all this is vours for the taking: 

On the spur of the moment Hilary an 
swered : “Oh, ves; Mr. Lydgate himself has 
offered it all to me 

* Offered it to you! You don’t mean to 
tell me, Hilary Craven, that Mr. Lydyate 
actually proposed to you and that you re 
fused him 

“Yes. It happened that Sunday we were 
at Clampsey I'm very sorry if vou are 
disappointed, but even if there had been 
no Robin in the case, | wouldn't marry My 
Lydgate not if he were the last man in 
the world.” 

Mrs. Craven, now in a towering passion, 


was about to pour forth the vials of her 
wrath when Hilary rose rather wearily. 

‘] would rather not talk any more about 
it to-night, mother, if you please. Neither 
of us is in a fit state to discuss anything 
impartially. And all the talking in the 
world won't do any good, or alter our 
opinion. It’s a thing on which we can never 
hope to agree, I’m afraid; but don’t—oh, 
That would 
be hateful, and there isn't anything in life 
worth it.” 


don't let us quarrel about it! 


Mrs. Craven, now ominously quiet, folded 
the letter and handed it over. 

There's your precious letter shall 
write to Robert Merrick, and tell him what 
] think of it and of him \s for you, 
Hilary, if you will persist in going out to 
this man, who obviously does not want 
you, or who, at least, will not be ready for 
you for years to come, I positively wash 
my hands of you. I will not make the 
smallest attempt to provide your passage- 
money, or to get you ready for your mar- 
riage.” 

Hilary, now in tears, rushed out of the 
room. 

She felt so unutterably wretched that she 
longed for the wings of a dove so that she 
might fly away and be at rest. The night 


and the sile nee seemed to bec kon her, and, 
taking down her covert coat from its peg 


the passage, she went out by the garden 
door. Immediately the ott night air 
kissed her cheek she was conscious of relief, 
and when she raised her eves to the sky, 


where the stars of promise shone, she 
comforted by the thought that the sam 
sky beamed beneficently upon her lover s 
far away. 

Of late Hilary Craven had been obli 
through stress of her own experience, t 
ponder much on life Often she was sad 


dened by its injustice, it inequality, it 

7 he be- 
ineffable and insolvable mystery She D 
held the good suffer, and the wicked 


flourish like the green bay tree; and often 


the heavens seemed adamant 

The form of religion had not heen 
absent from the home in which she had 
lived all her life, but its spirit had never 
exercised that beneficent swy which brings 
order out of chaos, and whi h guides and 


directs humanity in the way of righteous 


ness and peace 

Hilarv stood a long time at the ¢ te 
which entered upon the meadows, across 
which the path led to Side Peveral Stat n. 
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PRAIRIE FIRES 


“* There, it’s just like life! Wait long enough and study 
the moves, and everything clears up as it by magic.’ ”’ 


Looking down the village street, she saw 
the twinkling lights, and, as she stood, 
nine o'clock rang out clear and loud from 
Clampsey Church steeple. Suddenly she 


} 


bethought herself of Miss Adeane. She 
knew that she did not go to bed early, and 
the need to tell someone, to pet a little 
bit of human svn pathy for her own side of 
the case, as well as some impartial advice, 
Was so strong upon her that she presently 

ind herself speeding by the well-beaten 
path in the field to the back of Miss 
Adeane’s cottage 


\rrived there, she found the back gate 
tocked, but without a moment's hesitation 
“te climbed over it and made her way 
thr ugh the garden to the front, where she 
25 cked lightly at the door. Miss Adeane’s 
Acturah looked rather astonished at be- 
Id ng Miss Craven standing in the porch 
thout a hat on. 


icc 

; Mi \deane hasn't gone up to bed, has 
she 
me, Keturah I just want to speak to her 
“4 Moment. Ask her whether she'll see 
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sure she will, miss,” answered 
Keturah, with whom both the Cravens were 
favourites, though she did not like their 
mother. “She's sittin’ in the dinin’-room 
to-night, the drawin’-room carpet bein’ up 
for the spring clean.” 

Hilary nodded, stepped across the 
passage, and knocked lightly at the door. 
When she opened it, she beheld Miss 
Adeane sitting at the table, playing a very 
good and engrossing game of patience. 

At sight of Hilary she smiled and held 
up a warning finger, without the slightest 
hint of surprise. 

“Just a moment, my dear. It’s on the 
point of coming out. Tve been at it off 
and on for a week. Glad to see you. Just 
make yourself at home.” 

Hilary drew in her chair to the side of 
the table, and in dead silence watched the 
progress of the game. 

Finally, Miss Adeane achieved her pur- 
pose and pushed back her chair, clapping 
her hands. 

“There! It’s just like life! Wait long 
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THE QUIVER 


enough and study the moves, and every 
thing clears up as if by magic and in a 
moment of time. Well, my dear, how are 
things 

‘*Bad— worse than any game of patience 
you've ever tried, Miss Adeane. l just 


simply had to come.” 
* Oh, shall we have a cup of tea or coffee : 


I incline to tea, and I didnt enjoy my 


dinner to-night Ring the bell, and it shall 
be tea,’ said Miss Adeane cheerfully. “I 
am glad to see vou. Well, and so the 
vame’s vetting on your nerves What is 
the latest news 


She kept up her playful banter of a set 


the girl 


purpose, for she saw that was not 
herself. The red was burning in her cheek, 
her eves were restless, her hands moved 


nervously to and fro 


Tea, 


wiches,” 


Keturah, and some anchovy sand- 


she said, when the door opened. 


Keturah’s anchovy is a thing to be proud 


of, Hilary, and I’m sure you haven't sam- 


pled it Anything fresh happened? = My 
favourite, Tom, is well? ” 

“He's very well, and going strony,” 
answered Hilary, with a_ fleeting smile. 
“Pye had a letter from Robin, Miss 
\deant 

“Oh, you have, have you? Well, and 
what does Robin say 

“Robin savs a great deal Ife has told 
me practically everything about his life out 


to-1 


there. Iw had brought the letter, but 


ll bring it norrow,’ 


But isn't it a love-letter, my dear? 


asked Mi Adeane, with a little smile 

It is, and it isn't Anyway, [m= sure 
Robin w uldn’t mind your seeing it.’ 

Well, and what is the outcome of it 
I hear things at Hale F nd, but the last time 
the General talked to me about Robin 1 
thought he seemed depre sed Hle has had 
some bad luck, hasn't he?’ 

Heap of it, answered Hilary quickly, 
and she forthwith proceeded to furnish Mis 
\deane mpatheti ears with the facts 

Phe old lady listened with the most in 
tense interest, and she had not spoken a 
word when the tea-tray was brought in. 

Phe troubl 1s, I don't know what to 
do now, M Adeane, and | thought that 
perhaps vou could tell me, or at least help 
me I want to do the ricvht thin 

I'm sure of it, id Mi A\deane slowh 

Drink your tea, and Jet me think just for 
a moment. You have told your mother all 
this: 


| pave her the letter to read.’ 

Oh, you did Well, what happened? 

Oh, she was most frightfully upset 
First of all, she Says Robin has broken 
faith, for he ought to have written to her 
first. Then she says that he isn't ready for 
me, and that he doesn’t want me,” said 


Hilary, with a little choking in her throat 
*We may leave that out of the count, my 


deat Robin talked very freely to me be. 
fore he went away, and it is a true love 
vou have won, my dear, from one of th 
best of men. See that you treasure it.” 
“Oh, that’s just what I feel!” cried 


Hilary, in a great burst of love and long. 
ing. I feel to-night as if I could simy 
fly to him and help him to make a hom 
out there 


Miss Adeane nodded 

“Tm sure you do Treasure it. Ther 
is so little of the real sort in this world 
my dear, that when a woman comes across 
it she should shut it up in her heart as if 
it were the most precious thing in the 
world, which indeed it is. But, as it hap- 
pens, this very precious ointment is some- 


the feet of those wh 


don't understand it and can't appreciate 


times poured out at 


of those who, in fact, have nothing worth 
to vive in exchange.’ 

\s she spoke these words her keen eyes 
dwelt rather mercilessly on the girl's eaget 
chanying face 

Miss Adeane was not ure of any Craven 


he liked 
roing to 
\nd your 


ung out 


thouvh and hoped that sh 


well. 


wont hear of 


turn out 


mother 


*She absolutely forbids it She said s 
would not help me with the passage-mon 
or give me anvthing What am I tod 
What is the right thing to do, Mis 
Adeane 

Miss Adeane sighed, and looked pé 


plexed 


* That is a problem, m\ dear. Aboutt 
passage-mone there would not be m 
difficulty, because [ would just as 
it to vou as to Tom. But to go wit 
your mother’s consent. to fly ibsolutel 
the hace ot it well, my dear, I d 
know 


If there was the remotest chance ¢ 


ever changing wouldn't mind waltt, 
fut she doesn’t want me to marr RK 
She never ha wanted me. to one 5 
horrid things to him when he came t 
her before he went aw 


th 


ned ? 
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PRAIRIE FIRES 


‘What is her objection? It can only be 
that he is poor. In every other respect he is 
unimpeachable,” said Miss Adeane hotly. 

“It is his poverty, of course. Could 
you advist me, deat Miss Adeane, 
about Canada?” said Hilary, leaning her 
elbows on the table and looking across with 
wistful eves into the old lady's shrewd, 
handsome tace. 

‘I could. But then, you see, 'm not a 
disinterested party, Hilary. I’m on Robin’s 
side.” 

“But that’s just what I want,” cried the 
girl feverishly *L want somebody to look 
at the situation through Robin’s eyes and 
mine 

“Well, then, everything depends on what 
you think of the life out there as pictured 


‘by Robin, and whether you are prepared 


to rough it with him.’ 

“Yes, lam. There is nothing I wouldn't 
face just to be beside him.’ 

Miss Adeane’s eyes grew very kindly. She 
saw that the girl spoke from the depths 
of her heart, and, had she obeyed the in- 
stincts of her own, she would there and then 
have advised her unreservedly to go in 
spite of all the opposition in the world. But 
she had seen a good deal of life, and she 
Was fully aware of all the conflicting forces 
in such a case. She liked Hilary Craven, 
but then she loved Robin Merrick, and her 
chief concern was that nothing should 
happen to spoil his career. 

“Tve seen a good many of Robin's letters 
to his mother, Hilary, and it és a rough life. 
How do you think you will like being en- 
trely without domestic help of any kind 
and having to cook, bake, and wash for 
your household 

‘It would only be for Robin, and I 
should love it 

There would occasionally be others He 
will have to stick to his cousin, I fancy, 
and there is help needed on the farm now 
and then. In one of his letters in the late 
autumn Robin poke of having to cook for 
‘even or cight men in the thrashing time. 
You have to face all that, Hilarv. Thev 
are not pleasant facts, but they are facts, 
and will have to be dealt with in your 
scheme of things 

‘That’s just how mother talks,” said 


Hilary bitterly. “IT want someone to help 
and encourage hit 

Miss \dean miled faintly 

I'm thinking ot the future, and of all 


the St< 
tests your love is voiny to endure It is 


sv altogether diffcrent from England, but 
if you feel that you're ready to face all these 
tests and come out triumphant—-why, then, 
God bless you, my dear. Your happiness 
will be sure.” 

* But there’s mother. Can I go against 
all her wishes, Miss Adeane ? Unless some- 
thing happens to alter her completely, she 
will never give her consent. It will simply 
mean getting my few things ready as best 
I can, and leaving her without her consent. 
It is very hard.” 

“Tf [ were in your shoes, Hilary, IT should 
Wait just a little while longer. This is the 
best time for settlers to go out to Canada, 
but, so far as IL can judge from Robin's 
letters, it is the very busiest time of the 
year for him. I should wait until the 
autumn—after his harvest is over. Then he 
would have time to get ready for you, and 
could come to the boat and meet vou. You 
could be married at Montreal, and go on 
together to Brackens.” 

Hilary’s face became smooth again as this 
definite programme was unrolled before her. 

‘IT should just wait quietly for a few 
days,” continued Miss Adeane, “and don't 
discuss the matter any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Believe me, there is far 
too much talk in the world. Talking just 
complicates life. Silence is the best healer 
as well as the most wonderful arranger of 
destiny that we have. Therefore, be silent. 

‘You think that is queer advice from a 
woman who likes the sound of her own 
voice? But there is no harm in tattle 
about little things. It undoubtedly is the 
big things of life that want silence and 
meditation. 
do your duty each day, and the way will 


Je quiet, my dear, and try to 


open up.” 

Hilary, comforted, leaned over the table 
suddenly and, with a little gesture of grace 
and humility, kissed the slender white 
hand lying on the table. 

* Thank you very much,” she said softly. 
That is just what will do. VI wait till 
the autumn. The time will soon pass, now 
that I've heard from Robin and know that 
he has not changed.” 

“The Merricks don't change; they are 
true to their motto of fealty, Hilary,” said 
Miss Adeane, as if a little wounded. 

Long before the autumn, however, events 
had rapidly developed in Hilary’s life, and 
the momentous step was taken which was 
to make or mar her life. 

END OF CHAPTER TEN] 
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DARE TO BE YOURSELF 


The Factor in Personality which Decides Success or Failure 


By KEITH J. THOMAS 


‘It matters not how straight the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am the Master of my Fate, 
I am the Captain of my Soul.” 


W. E. HENLEY. 


IFE is not to be treated casually. 

' If ever there was a saying more often 
misquoted than another it surely is, 
“ Take no thought for the morrow.” It 
means, “ Do not meet trouble half-way, 
like the people who can never be happy 
because they fear that something un- 
pleasant must happen to counterbalance 
it.’ It would be better if we altered the 
quotation to indicate the spirit of its 
context: ‘‘ Take no thought for the evils 
and cares of to-morrow.”’ They may 
never come, and if they do you can see 
to it that you are strong enough to sup- 
port them. 

While you are not to think about the 
bad things which may, or may not, 
happen to you, you must keep ever in 
your mind the ideal of what you wish to 
become. Let nothing turn you from your 
purpose of seeking perfection in all your 
undertakings, and in all your talents. 
Take yourself in hand, and rule yourself, 
so that you may become strong. 


Rely upon Yourself 

Most people fail because they do not 
learn to rely upon themselves. They take 
their thoughts from cheap newspapers and 
from their friends. You remember the 
story of the invalid who consulted specialist 
after specialist until he found one whose 
advice tallied exactly with his own de- 
Many people are like that. They 
are timid or self-indulgent, and they blind 
their reasons by getting their friends to 
agree that what they want to do is the 
best thing for them to do. It does not 
matter what people say, the right thing 
for you to do is the thing you decide you 
ought to do, and, being the right thing, 
the fact that a people argue 
differently will not make it wrong. 

You cannot have a strong individuality 


sires. 


seore of 
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which will impress itself upon those you 
meet, unless you have mental power and 
independence of thought which will give 
you confidence in your own decisions, 
Sometimes you will make big mistakes, 
but you cannot do great things unless you 
are willing to run that risk. Sometimes 
mistakes are turned to advantage, and in 
any case, though they may submerge you 
for a moment in the sea of disaster, your 
mental force will soon send you shooting 
upwards again like a cork. Nothing can 
keep down the man who trusts himself, 
and turns his mental energy into physical 
activity. 


Think for Yourself 

The strongest people are those who 
think for themselves in all things. Some 
people can decide small things, but they 
shy like a timid horse at anything large. 
Fear and trouble are nothing but bogies 
and bullies. They disappear at the first 
determined opposition. Have you not 
noticed time and time again that. the 
tasks you dreaded were very simple after 
all when the hour came that you had to 
tackle them ? 

If you want encouragement to be 
strong in everything, you can do no better 
than take the following lines from “* The 
Poet at the Breakfast Table’ for your 
creed in life. Learn them by heart, and 
repeat them to yourself whenever you feel 
in danger of letting your independence o 
thought and will slip away from you. 


“IT dare not be a coward with my lips 
Who dare to question all things in my seu 
men may find their wisdom on thet 
knees, 
Some prone and grovelling in the dust like 


some 


slave 
Let the meek glow-worm glisten in the dew 
I ask to lift my taper to the sky we 
As they who hold their lamps above te 
heads, 
Trusting the larger currents up alott, 


Rather than crossing eddies round thelr 
breast, 
Threatening with every pull the flickering 

blaze. 
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DARE TO BE YOURSELF 


“Thou wilt not hold in scorn the child who 
dares 

Jook up to Thee, the Father dares to ask 

More than Thy wisdom answers. From Thy 
hand 

The worlds were cast ; vet every leaflet claims 

From that same hand its little shining sphere 

Of star-lit dew; thine image, the great sun, 

Girt with his mantle of tempestuous flame, 

Glares in mid-heaven; but to his noon-tide 
blaze 

The slender violet lifts his lidless eye, 

And from his splendour steals its fairest hue, 

Its sweetest perfume from his scorching fire.” 


All your culture and all your mental 
training must have for its aim this intel- 
lectual independence which will make you 
responsible to your own conscience alone. 
You are entitled to think all things and 
to question all things. There is no evil 
in honest doubt, though a placid accept- 
ance of the thoughts of others is inexcus- 
able in the average man with average 
intellect. So long as you “play the 
game ’’ in life, as regards both yourself 
and others, you will have no fear when 
the time come’ for the great final balancing 
of your account. 


Choose High Ideals 

No man can do great work without a 
high ideal. Inspire yourself with a laud- 
able ambition, and bend all your energies 
towards attaining it. Mark out your 
course step by step, and keep rigidly to 
your programme. Things which appear 
impossible, and aims which seem unattain- 
able, are gradually reached and passed by 
perseverance. Whatever your station in 
life may be, you can fix some ambition 
In iront of you to raise vou to a better 
position, and to be a “ stepping stone to 
higher things.” 
_ All the world admires the man with an 
ideal, and in an easy-going fashion we 
all have ideals. This is proved in one 
tespect by the frequent discussion of such 
subjects as “* The ideal qualities in a 
man,“ The ideal qualities in a woman,” 

The ideal home,” ete. The trouble is 
that we don’t make our ideals strong and 
vivid enough. We ought to weave them 
into the very fabric of our lives. As a 
tan, or a woman, ask yourself what 
you want to be, fix a standard of per- 
ao lor yourself, and never lose sight 
of it, 


I know several successful people who 


model themselves on friends whom they 
admire. One man I know, in every case 
of doubt and difficulty, asks himself, 
“What would So-and-so do if he were in 
my place?’’ He takes to himself the 
strength and wisdom of his friend, and 
gains added strength for himself thereby. 

Remember that the people you are 
constantly brought into touch with are 
strongly susceptible to your influence. 
For all you know, someone may hold you 
up as an example to be followed. If you 
are active and honest in your work, if 
you use your time well and waste none of 
it, if you are bright and cheerful always 
under all circumstances, you will tend to 
make other people the same. The force 
of example is the strongest negative 
virtue that can well be imagined. Be 
practical in this as in all things. You can 
accomplish nothing by sitting down and 
wishing changes to happen. The highest 
thoughts are valueless unless they take 
some practical shape. 


Know Yourself 

A good plan is to have a sort of 
mental stocktaking of yourself, to find out 
exactly what your weaknesses are, what 
things are holding you back, and what 
things are helping you forward. Not so 
very long ago, when the Daylight Saving 
project was having one of its prominent 
appearances in the public eye, it suddenly 
occurred to me that I was wasting a lot 
of my life by lying in bed until the last 
possible moment in the mernings. I 
decided that it would be a good thing to 
try daylight saving on my own account, 
and immediately put the scheme into 
execution. I purchased a patent alarm 
clock, which rings for twenty-five seconds, 
stops for twenty seconds, rings for another 
twenty-five seconds, and keeps on in this 
way for twenty minutes unless you get 
out of bed and turn it off. I thought 
it would be a help to attend to my 
creature comforts, so I purchased a 
vacuum flask, and each night a supply of 
tea was put into it which I could have 
hot on getting up in the morning. By 
this plan I added two hours to my 
day, and was enabled not only to read 
and work, but to take a good walk in 
the pure, fresh morning air before break- 
fast. That was a case of mental stock- 
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taking which I consider paid me hand- 


somely 


Read Well 

Don’t say to yourself: “I will read a 
series of good books to cultivate my 
mind,’’ and let it go at that. Make out 
a list, calculate an average of how many 
pages you can read in a given time, and 
make a point of reading that number 
every day. You will be astonished to 
realise how much you can get through in 
this way, and if you adopt some plan of 
marking the books as you read them, and 
of criticising them, you will get a lot of 
culture in your spare moments that will 
be well worth having. 

Mental health and strength is the great 
joy of life. It enables you to love the 
beauties of the world and of mankind. 
It helps you to maintain a serene and 
undisturbed courage in the face of difh- 
eulty and disaster. It gives you self- 
confidence and active executive ability. 
It endows you with wide and generous 
sympathies, with tolerance, and all the 
high virtues. It binds you to your 
fellow-man and draws peop'e to you. 
When the time comes for you to take 
your last look into Eternity, you will 
pass over the dark borderland with 
courage, and not be afraid to look 
into the face of God, and say, “I have 
done my work.” 


Strive Greatly 

There are no penalties for failure if they 
are the outcome of honest endeavour. 
Life proves this, and Death will prove it 
too. The man who strives greatly may 
sometimes fail greatly, but he will inevit- 
ably triumph in the end because all his 
actions and thoughts increase his power, 
and he will take full advantage of his 
experience. In the highest aim of life, 
however, material progress is not the 
first consideration. Our aim is towards 
perfection in the qualities of the mind 
and of the soul We must never lose 
sight of this ideal, nor let our faith in it 
grow dim; and though we shall fall very 
short of our best aspirations, we shall not 
fear to account for our lives if our efforts 
have been honest. We can shape our 
own destinies very largely within the 
limits of our minds: bevond that we 


have no responsibility. Tor us, the ideal 
is boundless, and our mortal minds cannot 
see its limits which are fixed for us by 
Infinite Wisdom, Who will take from our 
shoulders the burden of that  responsi- 
bility which is not our own. Kipling has 
expressed this creed very finely in his 
poem, A Dedication ’ 
‘The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein I stray, 
Thou knowest Who has made the Fire, 
Thou knowest Who has made the Clay. 
“One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread temple of Thy worth— 
It is enough that through Thy grace 
I saw naught common on Thy earth. 
“Take not that vision from my ken; 
QO, whatsoe’er may spoil or speed, 
ilelp me to need no aid from men 
That I may help such men as need!” 


If you can believe that you have an 
inspired justification for all honest acts, 
ask yourself if the culture of your mental 
gifts, and the storing up of treasures in 
your mind is not your duty. You are 
made in the image of your’ Creator, and 
you are representative of your Creator. 
You yourself are a creator. You make 
your own thoughts, and everything made 
by man’s hands is first of all made in his 
mind. For this reason, the more perfect 
a man’s mind is, the better his work wil 
be. That fact also makes it clear that a 
man’s first duty to himself and to the 
world is to train and cultivate his mind 

The mind is the great treasure of the 
world. It is the expression of the soul. 
For all you and I know, it is the soul. A 
the mind dwell the angel and the devil im 
the man. It is either a temple or 
charnel house. Which it shall be is for 
you to decide. If you choose to make tt 
a Palace of ‘Treasure, some of the hints 
I have given will be helpful, but they cam 
do nothing more. Your mind 1s your owt 
to make or mar. 

What penalties there may be for failure 
to use and de velop the mind is beside the 
point. Not the least will be the loss of 
the pleasure of achievement, and probably 
the “8 lisation too late of what has beet 
lost. The reward of mind greatness is to 
be able to stand unshaken by the shocks 
of the world, and to look unashamed into 
the faces of your fellow-men, and wr 
abashed down the dim vista ol Itermly 
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“Forget Not” (I’salm ciii. 2) 
HEN turbulent beat the waves about 
The stormy pathway of thy life, 
And thou art stricken in the strife, 
And tortured with insidious doubt— 


Forget not then the days that were, 
The many days with blessings stored— 
The loving-kindness of the Lord, 

And with thy better self confer. 


Jov hath been with thee in the past, 
And thou hast seen the sunlit seas 
Freighted with precious treasurtes 

Of love, which all Time's ills outlast. 


Forget not God Himself—vevealed 

For thee, for all, at Galilee 
_And Calvary ; and, all-grateful, see 
sweet Memory’s gracious fount unsealed. 

PHOMAS COMBER. 
Getting and Giving 
| one of the old-time first readers there 
is a story of a rosebud and a brook : 

‘I will not give away my perfume,” said 
the rosebud, holding its pink petals tightly 
Wrapped in their tiny green case. The roses 
about it bloomed and made the whole garden 
more beautiful and more pleasant. But the 
rosebud that refused to give away any ot its 


Sweetness withered away long before its 
unselfish and 


swect-scented sisters had lost 
then freshine 


Sand beauty. 

I'm tired of turning mall wheels,’ said 
the brook. “ Nobody ever did anything 
‘of me.” So it vathered itself into a large 


pond, and soon it was nothing but a 
stagnant pool, infested with insects and 
diseases, while all its beauty and sweetness 
were gone. 

These are stories designed for the children, 
but there is in them something of profit 
for those of mature years. We cannot 
live truly and nobly, and live to ourselves. 
We get what we give.—WILLIAM THOMAS 


+ 


Cover the Rock with Roses 
GREAT black rock in a garden! In 
the midst of beds of beautiful flowers, 
there this giant stone towered, rough, un- 
sightly, a thing of ugliness to all who visited 
the otherwise lovely place. 

A few months slipped by, and the lady 
who owned the place asked a number of 
friends who had in days gone by been down 
in the garden, and knew about the ugly 
black rock in its midst, to come with her 
again. More beautiful than ever was now 
the garden. For a time no one thought of 
the rock; it was left tor the lady herself to 
call attention to it. 

* Do you remember that great black rock 
that used to be here ?’’ And when they 
did recall it, she went across the garden to 
a mass of pure white roses, clambering far 
toward the sky. “ This is the rock! Sce 
what | have done to make it beautiful !”’ 

The stone was fairly hidden by the heau- 
titul white roses ! 

In a terrible fire a beautitul lady received 
a mark on her torchead which might have 
disfigured her for life; but every day het 
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daughter combed her hair so that it covered 
the livid scar and hid it from sight. Only 
a few ever knew that it was there. 

On the soul of a young man lay deep sin- 
marks. Looking into his face you could not 
but have seen the stains of sin and shame, 
for that is one of the awful things about evil ; 
it leaves its awful print on every line of the 
face Then God covered his sin with the 
blood of His Son; and swiftly the new life 
wiped out the marks of the old sin. Where 
there had been the red stain of evil passions, 
the white roses sprang up to bless and to 
beautify. 

Cover the rock with roses. 


Faith, Hope, Love 
HERE are three lessons I would write, 
Three words as with a burning pen, 
In teachings of eternal light, 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have hope, though clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn. 

Put thou the shadow from thy brow , 
No night but has its morn. 


Have faith where'ey thy barque 1s driven, 
The storms despite, the tempest’s mirth. 
Know this God rules the hosts of heaven, 

And the inhabitants of earth. 


Have love—not love alone for one, 
But man as man thy brother call, 

And scatter like the circling sun 
Thy benefits on all 


Thus grave these lessons on thy soul 
Hope, faith, and love, and thou shalt find 
Strength life’s surges rudest roll, 
Light where else wert blind. 
SCHILLER. 


a he ve 
thou 


+ + 


Crimson out of Snow 
PICTURE in one of the houses in Kew 
Gardens represents the snowtlower of 
California Of an intense crimson. colour, 
and very large and tall, it is a_ beautiful 
flower; it is called the ‘snow-plant ’” be- 
cause it springs directly the snow, 
and is most striking and handsome growing 
out of it. Thus many of the brightest 
Christians and distinguished men in 
society commenced life in the harshest con- 
ditions, spent their youth in the most cruel 


out oft 


most 


environments, and yet bourgeoned into gold 
and purple through many vears of prosperity 


Dr. W. L. Watkinson 


and honour, 


A Woman's Jewels 

HERE are many jewels that may be 

worn day and night, so many gems 
that are always and only your own, that yoy 
need not grieve for those that show their 
brightness only by day. There is the jewel 
of Consideration, that you may wear just 
over your heart ; there is the moonstone of 
Hope, that may glitter over your brow 
filling your eyes with brightness ; there is 
that brilliant stone of Sympathy, the 
emerald, that makes you put out your right 
hand of help ; and there is the beautiful on 
of Loving Kindness, that makes the lett 
hand help the right. But above all, over- 
shadowing all, pinning down your tresses 
is the diamond of true Love—love which 
endureth all, suffereth all, hopeth all. Ar 
not these better than jewels dug out of the 
earth ? For, indeed, these jewels come from 
the heavens above. 
+ ¢ 

The Transparent Temple 

CCORDING to tradition, a Persian king 

offered a prize to the one that built 

the best temple to the sun, the god they 
worshipped. 

Three entered the 
One built a temple of white marble ; another 
built a temple of bright metal; the third 
built a temple of crystal glass. When the 
day of award came the king said that the 
sun had already pronounced who was the 
winner. Into the temple of crystal glas 
the sun had sent its rays, to dwell in bnght- 


lists of « ompetition 


ness. 
No ray of light could penetrate into th 


temple of marble or the temple of metal. 
but th 


were glorious without, 
temple of crystal glass was all glorious 
within 


“Know ye not that ve are the templ 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 12 
OWEN 


+ > 
The Compass of the Soul 
individual man has a_ bias whic 


1¢© must obey, and it is only as ht 
feels and obeys this that he rightly develo 


legitimate power In 
which 


you ? 


his 


magnetic needle, 


and attains 
huis 


world. It is 
points always in one direction to huis prope 
path, with more or less variation trom at 
other man's. He is never happy nor stroll 


until he finds it, keeps it ; learns to be 
learns to watch t 


home with himselt ; 

delicate hints and insights that com 
him, and to have the entire assurane 
his own mind MERSON. 
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T was going to be a foggy morning, but 

the little flat at the top of a block of 
London buildings was very cosy. 

Norah made the toast this morning, with 
many a glance towards the letter which lav 
beside her sister's plate. She pointed it 
out to her brother Paul, as he came whistling 
into the room. 

“Not a love letter for Nancy this morn 
ing,”’ she said. “ Jim North must have 
been busy with his ragged urchins last night. 
An epistle from Cousin Adelaide.” 

Paul Kingsley took up the letter and 
looked at it. 

‘Isn't it a long time since you had 
one?” he asked. 

‘Ages! You know she's ofitended with 
me because [ preter a London office to the 
nursery governess-ship she had ready tor 
me, and with you because you would be a 
journalist. There's only Nancy left, and | 
fear it will be all up with her when Cousin A. 
knows she's got engaged to a poor patson 
who works in the slums.” 

“We've got our own way to make, and 
we are doing it,’ remarked Paul, attacking 
the bacon. ‘‘ Where is our careful house- 
keeper this morning ? Dreaming, | suppose 
| shall have to set her a task. How doth 
the busy little bee— sit up at night in love.” 

“Very fine, my boy, for an extempore 
etlort,”” said a voice at the door, as a tall, 
srey-eved girl came into the room binging 
with her a glow of glorious living. 

“T should like to hear the rest. What's 
this?” 

Nancy's eves went eagerly towards het 
plate, but fell when she saw the thick 
envelope with its crest. 
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The Story of a Lece-Edged Valentine 
By Florence. 


“Nothing to speak of, Sis,’’ said her 
brother. ‘ You'll have to hook up that 
young man of yours. Actually you have 
not seen him since yesterday, and he hasn't 
written. Shameful.” 

‘** Listen to this,”’ interrupted Nancy. ‘I 
call it downright impudence, and I shan’t 
20: 

«Court House, 

Babbleton. 
“ «My peEAR ANNE,—Your cousin Robert 
has now finished all he desires to do to the 
new house, and we have furnished what 
rooms we require. It is a somewhat large 
house for two old people, and we wish you 
to come down and spend the spring with 
us. Had not Norah been so obstinately in- 
dependent I might have offered her a 
home here, but that is past. 

“*T shall expect you next Thursday, by 
the four train, without fail, for | give you no 
option of refusing. London never did suit 
yvour health, and your brother and _ sister 
must learn to look after themselves, since 
they have chosen to defy all advice from 
those who have had more experience of life. 
With love trom your cousin Robert and 
mvyself.—Yours affectionately, 

** ADELAIDE KINGSLEY.’” 


“ Experience in a bandbox,” said Paul 
when the letter was read, and Nancy 
attacked her breakfast with flushed cheeks. 

shan't go,”’ she said coolly. U'll go 
nowhere where they call me Anne. And 
what would you two do without me ?” 

Fhe two smiled 

* We see such a lot of you now, don't we, 
old girl?” asked Paul. And you come 
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down so jolly carly to make us cosy before 
we start.”’ 

‘That's too bad,” said Nancy. 

‘Such devotion to duty is entirely praise- 
worthy,” laughed Paul. Norah, vou are 
looking preternaturally solemn. What's 
working in your mighty brain ? 

‘** Just this,’’ said Norah, with an appeal- 
ing look towards her sister. ‘* You've got to 
go, Nance. Yes, you have. It’s quite truc 
about your health. You never could stand 
London in spring, and we never really 


” 


wanted to quarrel with the old dears. It's 
different for Paul and me. We have to go 
out and face the world, and the last thing in 
life that I was suited for was a nursery 
governess. And there’s another thing 
Can't you just read between those stitt 
lines that Cousin Adclaide is dying to have 
you? [I believe she’s as lonely an old soul 
as ever lived, and never wanted that great 
house on her shoulders. You'll simply have 
to go.” 

Nancy opened her lips to reply and shut 
them again. 

“ There’s Jim,” she said. 

“There is Jim,’ replied Norah. ‘“ Jim 
must do without you for your good. It may 
be all up with you when you tell Cousin A. 
about him; but you can only chance it, 
and at any rate it is better than writing. I 
shall talk to Jim. He's not one of your 
selfish sweethearts.” 

‘I've only got one sweetheart, if you 
please,’ said Nancy meekly. And it’s 
time you were both getting off. Jim's 
coming to tea this afternoon and I'll talk 
to him myself, before you get a chance, 
madam.” 

‘Very well,” agreed her sister. “ I shall 
be back at five. Then we'll thrash it out 

But when Norah returned to find two 
very absorbed people letting their tea grow 
cold in the January gloaming, the matter 
was already settled Jim North had seen 
the hollows about Nancy's temples, with 
many a stab at his heart. Ot course she 
must go down into Yorkshire, and he must 
do as well as he could, and try to live on that 
blessed institution, the penny post 

So next Thursday found Nancy speeding 
north in third-cla 


memory ot certain) parting words het 
eves, and a vreat bunch of violet on her 
knee 


She sighed as the train slowed into the 


carriage, with the 


junction, and the sweet moorland air met 
her, while the voices of the country people 
spoke the dialect that she loved. 

\ few minutes later she stepped out on to 
the little platform, where already the snow- 
drops were springing, and looked down the 
lane towards the red roofs of Babbleton. 
She felt herself at home again, and that she 
had done well to come, when she saw the 
pony carriage waiting for her in the white 
road, and was greeted like an old friend by 
the station-master. 

The pony went up the hill and turned in 
between the stone balls and the shrubbery 
banks, where little tufts of snowdrops were 
peeping a welcome. Past the enclosed 
courtyard and round by the miniature keep 
the phacton drew up and Nancy stepped 
solemnly out. She felt that it was a great 
moment herself, and no doubt from the new 
drawing-room two pairs of eyes were watch- 
ing her descent with grim delight. 

The big door was thrown wide open by an 
immaculate parlourmaid, and Nancy found 
herself in a warm red hall. Then the draw- 
ing-room door opened, and there on the rug, 
before a blazing fire, stood Cousin Adelaide, 
her tall figure rustling in the stiffest of silk, 
her old-fashioned earrings jingling as she 
moved, 

Cousin Adelaide had never been at a loss 
in her life, and she was not at one now. The 
little old gentleman who stood beside her— 
a stout, round figure, with bushy white 
whiskers set about his rosy face—was much 
more embarrassed than she, though he did 
not strive to deny that this was a proud 
moment in his life. 

“I'm glad you've come, child, I’m glad 
you've come to sce our little shanty,” he 


remarked, rubbing his hands. ‘* Now what 
d’you think of it, ch, my girl? Tip-top, 
isn't it? Look at the furniture.” 
“Anne will have her tea first, Robert,” 
said his sister. “There is only one thing 


she can think of the house, and of course 
she has come I did not expect her to 
refuse the chance.” 

“It was very kind of you to ask me,” 
said Nancy simply, throwing off her shabby 
furs, and sitting down in the frilled chintz 
arm-chair 

She did not sce a single friend among the 
things i the room, except an old blue mug 
which peeped out, as i by mistake, 
the velvet lining of the china cabinet, 
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“Isn't it fine, Nancy ?”’ asked the old 
man again 

“It is, Cousin Robert,” said Nanevy, 
drawing off her gloves timidly. *‘‘ And it’s 
in beautiful taste. It only wants living in, I 
think, just to make it personal, you know.” 

“Just to make it personal, you know,” 
echoed the old man, much pleased. “‘ Yes, 
yes, you are right, but the architect, he 
wouldn’t allow the old things in here. He 
put ‘em where he liked, and charged plenty 
for doing it. The engravings are in the 
library.”’ 

Cousin Adelaide turned round from the 
tea table, the fat, melon-shaped and shining 
teapot in her large, capable hands. 

“Wants living in,”’ she remarked, with 
dignity. ‘Indeed, I think it requires a 
good deal of care. If I had my way | would 
roll up those cushions and lay dust sheets 
upon the chairs. Not but what they are only 


chintz. I have a word to say to the con- 
tractor about that. For the price we paid 
they should have been satin, in my opinion.” 

‘It's not fashionable, Cousin Adelaide,”’ 
said Nancy, stirring her tea. 

Miss Adelaide tossed her head and set 
her earrings jingling. 

‘“Not fashionable—good satin? What 
are we coming to? I own I was taken 
aback when I saw those frilled arm-chairs. 
Chintz indeed! Well, you don’t find me 
making holland covers for them, Robert.’ 

‘“Who wants holland covers?’ cried 
Cousin Robert, with a positive wink at 
Nancy. “ The bairn says the chairs want 
sitting in, and we are getting old. Let's 
sit in 'em, I say, and enjoy ourselves.” 

Nancy felt rather like a mouse in a trap 
as she went to her room after tea. But it 
was such a big, cheerful place, with two 
wide windows towards the moors, and the 


Such as love does not send now ’’—p. 402 


‘Tt was nothing else than a lace-edged valentine, Drawn by 
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little village sleeping below, that she could 
not rouse her heart to much repining 

And here were some ot the old treasures 
that she had missed downstairs. The chairs 
with the woolwork seats stood on either 
side a cheery fire The early Victorian 
clock under its glass shade must have blushed 
to find itself on a bedroom mantelpiece, 
but Nancy welcomed it like an old friend 
And near the fire stood a beautiful old 
bureau, with brass handles, which used to 
stand in Miss Adclaide’s own room. 

‘T have no time to write letters now, my 
dear,’’ said the old ladv takes me all 
day to run after these flighty maids, and to 
see they do not damage the new things. So 
I have decided to present you with this. All 
vou find inside it you may count as your 
own.” 

I’ve alwavs loved that bureau,”’ said 
the girl softly. ‘* Are you sure you want m«¢ 
to have it? You know we—are very 
independent. We don't always please you 
Cousin Adelaide, though you don't know 
how hard Paul and Norah have worked.”’ 

‘Paul and Norah are too modern for me 
They must go their own way,” said the old 
lady. ‘‘ But you, Anne, who have your 
grandmother's name and features—we ex 
pect something quite different from you 
and we don’t intend to be disappointed.’ 

She sailed away, and Nancy sighed, as she 
stood and looked at the shining bureau, where 
the firelight danced like a friend. 

I may have my grandmother's name 
and her face,’’ she said aloud, ‘ but Jim's 
got my heart, Cousin Adelaide It only 
our grandmothers knew what they hold us 
responsible for {* 

Later that night she wrapped herself up 
warmly and sat down at the old bureau to 
write a letter to Jim Her heart might 
starve at Court House, but it lay warm 
within that sheet « 


paper. 

It was still early, and having written the 
letter, she turned to examine her new 
possession Its drawers slipped in and out 
as drawers did at the date when they were 
made, and about it all was a faint scent ot 
the past, like lavender and roses, that had 
been drowned in tears as well as smiles \s 
Nancy looked at it all she seemed to hear 
about it the rustling of crinolines, the 
whispers of ecarly-Victorian maidens, and 
the echoes of old love stories that had 


passed away. 


Suddenly her hand touched a spring, and 
there betore her sprang out a secret drawer 
and within it two thin, long envelopes, yellow 
with age and with faded writing upon them. 

Miss Adelaide had told her that every- 
thing in it was hers. Without thinking she 
turned over the envelope, and something 
fell out and lay on the desk before her. It 
also had a faint scent about it, and Nancy 
smiled as she saw what it was, for it was 
nothing else than a lace-edged valentine, 
such as love does not send now, with a 
wreath of flowers about it of the colour once 
called cardinal. Within that wreath two 
words were written in brown ink, and surely 
by tingers that had trembled 

Dear heart.”’ Phose were the words. 
rhey were not unfamiliar ones to Nancy 

She laid the old valentine down again, 
with dreams in her eyes. But they were not 
her own dreams. She was somebody's 
dearest heart But this old thing was not 
hers. Who was the maid who had called it 
forth in those old days ot crinolines ? 

Perhaps the other envelope would tell. 
It also was opened and there was a sheet ot 
thin paper in it, with a gilt and fluted edge. 
\ few lines, in the same brown ink, were 
written there, but they held all the story o! 


two hearts 


‘When you get this I shall be far away— 
maybe in the trenches before Sebastopol 
maybe in the hospital at Scutari, maybe in a 
land that is farther oft still. But wherever 
1 am, my Adelaide, | am all vours, and my 
spirit is close to you, dear heart, through 
time and through eternity, until we two 


meet again I would not sadden you, Dut 
something tells me it will be where partings 
are no more Until that day, believe me 


always your own.” 


Nancy felt that she had no business to 
read the words, but her heart had carried 
heron. She laid down the little paper beside 
the valentine, and sat back in amazement 

Miss Adelaide Kingsley, with her jangling 
earrings, her tall, spare figure, and her un- 
compromising attitudes, was the * Dear 
Heart "’ of that lace-cdged valentine. 

Naney conjured up her cousin's 
She had trembled at the thought of avow!l; 
to Miss Adelaide that she had a lover, w! 


was poor in everything but enthusiasm ane 
Yet once that tender httle letter 


that old-fashioned valentine, had st 
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been tokens which kept a heart trom 
breaking. 

As in a dream Nancy put the letter back 
into its secret drawer and thought she laid 
the valentine with it. But with absent 
fingers, as she enclosed her own love letter 
to Jim North, she unconsciously slipped the 
old lace-edged thing, with its legend inside 
cardinal flowers, between the pages of her 
own clear writing. 

When Nancy went down to breakfast next 
morning she hardly dared to look at Cousin 
\delaide. She felt as though the secret 
which she had discovered last night was 
written large across her brow. But Cousin 
Adelaide was carefully measuring tea from 
the ancient silver caddy, and complaining 
loudly about marks in the hall lett by her 
brother on the new carpet. 

The letters came in, and Nancy managed 
to sequester the one stuffed to bursting 
addressed to her in a masculine hand. 
Perhaps Cousin Robert caught a glimpse of 
it, for there was a twinkle in his eye as he 
handed her the marmalade. 

Two days later the sky fell about Nancy. 
She was watering the plants, and arranging 
green bowls of great white snowdrops, 
singing as she fingered the lovely messengers 
of spring. 

Suddenly she heard her cousin’s voice 
behind her. ‘‘ | came out here to ask you 
something,”’ said Miss Adelaide. “You 
have had three letters since you came, all 
addressed in the same hand. Now I want 
an explanation This kind of thing can't 
goon under my roof. I don’t allow followers 
of any kind.” 

Nancy bent over the little glass vase ot 
aconitcs, and touched the flowers with 
lingering fingers. rhere was a danger signal 
n her eves, but her voice was quict. Even 
a tiny smile crept about her lips. That old 
love letter upstairs—it held her tast. 

“You are quite right, Cousin Adelaide,” 
she said.“ I'l] tell you all about it, for I'm 
hot ashamed. The letters are from Jim 
oe sn Reverend James, to give him 
proper title-——-curate in Whitechapel, and 
without a penny but his stipend. He's just 
himself 
While he 
lor the 


for the people down there, 
S young and strong. Time enough 


country and an easy life when he's 


wort 
1 out, he says. And he will be worn 


Out It we can't be marricd soon, so that L can 


take care of him.”’ 
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Nancy dashed a tear from her cheek, but 
her august relative stood with a face of iron. 

“You dare to tell me that you are 
engaged,” she gasped. 

“1 dare,”’ said Nancy calmly. “ It isn't 
a shameful thing.” 

But Miss Adelaide turned away from the 
dewy eyes and the wistful lips. 

“You are a fool,” said the old lady. 
crossing her hands above her gingham gown, 
“A young, blind fool, like all creatures who 
insist upon buying their experience dearly. 
Do you know why we have sent for you ? 
To train you, child. Who do you suppose 
your Cousin Robert is going to leave all this 
to? Why, to you—as a sensible single 
woman—to carry on those traditions of 
usefulness and thrift which I have spent my 
life inculeating in Babbleton village.” 

Nancy wanted to laugh. She caught her 
breath, and then her eyes filled with a great 
pitifulness as they fell upon Cousin Adelaide's 
white face and thin, pursed mouth. 

To exchange Jim and the love of the 
vears that were coming for the Court House 
and the ruling of Babbleton. To live in 
luxury and leading-strings, and then to 
reign alone, instead of making the light of 
some cottage, where she and Jim were to be 
passing rich on twopence a year. 

lt would not take long to choose. 

* Oh, Cousin Adelaide,’ she said 
sionately, throwing out her hands, ‘* how 
could I do it Could you have cone it 
vourself—once 

{f possible, the thin lips took a tighter 
curve, the old knotted hands were pressed 
together until the knuckles looked blue and 
cold. But a shadow had passed over Cousin 
Adelaide's tace and lett it almost grey. 

Obstinate, disappointing girl,” she said. 

You will rue your words betore the summer 
comes.” 

** Never,”’ said Nancy, with the same 
determined voice. ** And when I can’t bear 
without Jim another minute I shall go 
back to blessed Bloomsbury.” 

The owner of Court House was deep in 
conclave with his gardener when Nancy 
poked her hand into his arm and asked him 
it he would like her company. There was 
going to be a brave show in the new-made 
garden when August came; but as yet it 
was only promised by a regiment of sticks, 

Nancy and her old cousin passed through 
them and out of the little green gate towards 
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There was an unusual silence 
between them, until 
farms, and then the old man spoke. He, 
too, seemed disappointed. 

“What's this Adelaide tells 
me ?"’ he inquired, but, do what he would, 
he could not sound gruft to the 
radiant girl at his 
going to be married 

**Not yet,”’ said Nancy sadly ; 
no hope of it yet.”’ 

‘“ Humph! What do you want to marry 
for? Thought girl. 
Meant to leave you the place. Always had 
Nancy.” 


dear of 


the moors. 
they were beyond the 


your Cousin 


sincerely 


side. ‘Says you are 
a chit lke you.” 


there’s 


you were a_ sensible 
a fancy lor you, 

“It's awfully Nancy, 
squeezing his arm, and looking down upon 
him to think what a rosy little button of an 
* But I like you for your 
just as well in the 
green as | do in the 


you,” said 


old cousin he was. 
liked 


house on the 


own sake. I you 
little 
splendid new one.”’ 

“Oh, come, 
Cousin Robert rubbed his hands and stopped 
to look at her. ‘You Nancy, the 
worst of it is i promised Adelaide that | 
will without showing it 


come—a_ girl like you.” 


see, 


wouldn't make my 


to her, and she’s bent on leaving the place 


as she thinks proper.  It’s—er--not that 
I’m against marriages, my dear. Once, 
long ago, | did wonder —but there, | had 


Adelaide to think of. You see she was all 


alone. And perhaps it wouldn't have done 
for me.”’ 

Romance does not always wear a suitable 
the little 
man beside her Nancy 

“T'd rather be at Court 
than after you, dear,”’ she 
“And as to getting 
it is a solemn thing, of course, if you have to 


garb. In stout, white-whiskered 
saw a hero 

with you 
attection- 


Hlousc 
said 
ately marricd 


marry a stranger, as you would have done. 
But I’m going to marry Jim, Cousin Robert.”’ 
Ah! young things And 
what it is to be young,” said the old man. 
Nancy ke pt close to het 


next few 


young things. 


cousin for the 
Miss Adelaide 
with marked but distant 


days, and she and 
treated each other 
politeness. 
February went on its way, and the morn- 
ing of St. Valentine’s Day dawned over thx 
Yorkshire hills. The 


faint blue and Nancy could not stay in bed 


un rose into a sky ot 


She dressed and went out, and when the 


breakfast bell rang she was only just coming 
the garden. 


home across 


The postman met her at the garden e 
and went quickly into the 
eyes sought her plate in the dining-room, 
but there was nothing beside it. St. Valen. 
tine’s Day, and no letter from Jim. Ah, 
times had indeed changed since valentines 
were out of fashion. 

But what was that on the top of a pile of 
circulars and tradesmen’s bills beside Cousin 
Adelaide's plate ? 
Jim 
Kingsley, at 


It was a slender envelope 
North's clear hand, to 
Miss Court What 
could he thinking of ? There 
was not a parlour-maid in Babbleton who 


addressed in 
House. 
have been 
would have dared to place an envelope so 
addressed beside any plate but that of the 
mistress of the house. 

If it had been anyone else who was in such 
a case the funny might have 
struck Nancy ; but under the circumstances 
it seemed to her tragic and nothing less, 
while even a letter from Jim on Valentine's 
Day when her stern 
cousin had opened it 

Miss Adelaide made the tea, complained 


side of it 


would be less sacred 


ot the toast, examined the eggs as usual, 
making comments all the time, while 
Nancy toyed with her bacon and knew not 


rhe little old gentleman was 
and there was 
last Cousin 


what she ate. 
deep in the Yorkshire Post, 
silence in the room when at 
Adelaide turned to her letters. 

She gave a grunt, and taking up her knile, 
slit the envelope carefully along the top. 
Phen her knotty fingers groped inside, and 
she drew out—what ? 

Not a bulky letter, or even a little tendei 
Brigade 


between the Boys’ 


sermon ; not a Un) 


note scribbled 
and the making ot a 
card with some little verse upon it that 
meant just everything to two people 
Nancy was obliged to dart a sidelong look 
towards her cousin, who did not move, and 
riveted, her own 


own was 


taken away, and she did not 


then her 
breath wa 


gaze 


know how she stared in blank dismay. 
In Miss Adelaide’s trembling old hand, 
which held it convulsively, was. the old 


faded, lace-edged valentine, with the wreati 
of cardinal tlowers and the two words “ Deat 
Hleart 


Nancy opened her lips but did not speak, 
yacon which 


Robert 


and strove to go on eating the | 


congealed upon her plate, Cousin 
turned his crackling sheet and miorme 
everybody that hounds met at Ingleby 
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Cross But his sister 
neither ate nor drank, nor 
moved. She just sat still 
gazing at the shabby little 
token, which a modern 
child would have thrown 
away in scorn. 

But at last she moved. 
She pushed back her chair 
with a loud scrape, and 
still clasping the valentine 
in her hand, she went out 
of the room with long 
strides, and Nancy heard 
her go upstairs. Cousin 
Robert looked anxiously 
over his paper, while still 
keeping his finger on his 
place in last night's debate. 

“Those rascally fellows 
in the House,”’ he began. 
“Why,where’s your Cousin 
Adelaide ? Is she ill, do 
you think, bairn ? ”’ 

“T think not,’’ said 
Nancy gravely. ‘I I 
wouldn't go after her if 
were you.”’ 

“Well, reckon you 
women understand one 
another. Give me some 
more tea, child, and a 
pleasant smile. Why, 
your bacon’s cold. Pass 
up your plate.” 

Nancy dressed early for 
dinner that night and came 
down into the drawing- 
room while it was. still 
given up to the firelight 
and February dusk. 

What a barn of a room 
it looked, with neither music nor books ! 
Nancy sighed as she came across to the 
hearth, and then was conscious that she was 
not alone. Cousin Adelaide was lying back 
in the deepest chair, and she looked up as 
Nancy drew near. All day she had been 
shut up in her own room, and there were 
marks of battle on her face. Her grey hair 
Was looser than usual, and she wore—Naney 
could hardly believe it—an old but splendid 
sown of violet velvet, with lace falling on 
her bare wrists. Old and thin they were, 
Which a lover had once held and_ kissed. 


But Miss Adelaide’s figure was the 
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*** Bairn,’ said the old lady, Drawn by 
‘I do believe in love.’ ’”’ Elizabeth Earnshaw. 


same as ever, and the old gown fitted 
her well. It hung in regal folds about her 
as she rose from her chair, and seemed to 
the modern girl taller than her wont. The 
jangling earrings were replaced by pearls. 
A necklace of the same jewelled tears hung 
round her neck. Nancy looked at her in 
amazement, though she knew of old that 
Miss Adelaide always dressed for her part. 

But this time it was no drama she had 
to enact, though it had come about so 
strangely. 

*Child,"’ she whispered, ‘come and sit 
down beside me. Come and sit on the 
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hassock. 
my brother comes in.” 

“Yes.”’ Like a person in a dream, Nancy 
did as she was bid, and to her intense sur- 
prise Miss Adelaide stooped and took one ot 
her warm soft hands into her own bony ones. 

* Bairn,”’ the old not 
owned myself in the wrong for thirty 
but I’ve been doing it all day to-day.”’ 
to a hoarse whisper. ‘| 
Nancy Ah, don't | 
You are making a sword 


said lady, “I’ve 
years, 
Her 
do 


voice sank 


believe in love, know 


how it can hurt ? 


ROYAL 


Our Royal Princes and thei: tutor walking to Crathie Church, Scotland. 


I have something to tell you betore 


+ 


to thrust into your own heart, bairn. But 
I did once—and I would again. Tell him 
to come and see you, my bairn, and not to 
take you away just yet. Stay with us, 
Nancy, yet awhile. You—and your love 
story—make old things new again.” 
Nancy turned with brimming eyes and 


asked no questions. 
the thrushes 
woman 


As the day died, and 
were silent without, the old 
the kissed each 
other and looked into each other's hearts, to 


and young one 


find that nothing counted there but love. 
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IV._THE MID-AIR RESCUE OF A STEEPLEJACK 


From the Narrative of Mr. David McWhirter 


As Told to WALTER WOOD 


An exceptionally thrilling and courageous rescue of a steeplejack, at a height of nearly 
200 feet above the ground, took place on July 8th, 1909, at the Coltness Ironworks, 
Lanarkshire. The heroes of the event, Mr. David McWhirter, engineer, and Mr. 
William McLelland, engineer's assistant, were honoured in various ways, and received 
from the King the Edward Medal, First Class, which is bestowed for conspicuous gallantry. 


HERE is a square chimney stack at 
the Coltness Ironworks —a stack which 
rises toa height of 180 feet. I am sure that 
from the top of it a splendid view is to be 
had of the surrounding country. I have 
often wished I could be at the summit and 
enjoy the panorama; as a matter of fact I 
have been up—and I have come down with- 
out so much as the thought of looking round 
entering my mind. T[ will tell you how this 
Strange thing happened. 

\s is the case with all high chimneys, 
examinations and repairs from time to time 
are made at this particular stack, and Mr. 
James Robb, a Glasgow steeplejack, had 
been engaged by the Coltness Iron Company 
to repair the shaft. He had two steeplejacks 
and an assistant doing the work. 

A task of this sort needs very special 
and careful preparation, tor there is a long 
stretch of laddering to be secured, from the 
ground to the summit, and scaffolding has 
to be placed round the stack so that the 
men may carry out their work as easily 
and comfortably as possible. 

The laddering was on the telescope prin- 
ciple, each section be ing ten feet long, with 
Stays keeping it eighteen inches distant from 
the side of the chimney. Having fixed these 
ladders so as to make a continuous ladder 
Up one side of the stack, the men constructed 
a platform round the four sides of the shatt, 
about three feet from the top. Two sides 
ot the platform were about twenty inches 
wide With a space in. the centre through 
Which the ladder projected, while the other 
two sides were formed of ordinary nine-inch 
Planking, single width. 

The object of 


‘ this platform was to enable 


steeple 
teeplejacks to renew the steel traming 
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which bound the chimney at the summit and 
kept four lightning-rods in position. 

I have given these details of the ladder 
and the platform because it is essential that 
they should be borne in mind for the proper 
understanding of my story. 

The steeplejacks were quietly at work 
on the stack, attracting attention, as men 
who work at these great heights always do. 
I think there are few of us who are not 
fascinated by watching these intrepid fellows 
coolly pursuing their task. I know that I 
often watched, and wondered what it must 
feel like to be so far up—little supposing that 
I should rise as high myself, for I had never 
climbed a tall chimney in my life. 

It was necessary to cut the bolts at each 
corner of the chimney, and for this purpose 
one steeplejack was working at the east 
corner and one at the west. The task in 
itself was not an easy one, and it was natur- 
ally made harder by the fact that from such 
a stack as this there are always emitted 
fumes and gases which are unpleasant and 
dangerous to human beings. 

While the work was being done these 
gases were escaping trom the mouth of the 
chimney —issuing trom the shaft on the very 
edge of which the steeplejacks were busy 
with their tools. The wind was blowing 
from the west at the time, and the conse- 
quence was that the man at the east corner 
had the escaping fumes from the chimney- 
head borne towards and over him, so much 
so that he was completely “ gassed” and 
Was UNCONSCIOUS. 

His brother steeplejack was not at the 
moment aware ot his companion’s state ; 
but as he also was beginning to feel the 
ctiects of the fumes, he looked over the top 
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of the chimney, to learn how his mate was 


faring. He must have been astonished to 


sce no sign of his fellow-worker, and suspect- 
ing that something was wrong, he went 
round to the east corner, and at once realised 
his companion’s state and peril, for he was 
helpless and unconscious on that twenty- 
nearly hundred feet 


A slip or a turn—and 


inch platform, two 
above the ground ! 
there would have been a hideous fall and a 
dreadful death. 

The steeplejack did instantly the thing 
that was necessary to secure present satety 
he lashed him 
the short, 


steeplejac ks 


for the unconscious worker 
to the platform with a life-line 


strong piece of rope which 


carry round their waists for use in emergen 
cies. This was all he could do, for he was 
fast sickening, and quite unable to do more 


than try and seek his own salvation, 


He immediately began to descend the 
ladder, but when he was about fifty feet 
from the ground he was forced to swing him 
self round behind the rungs and rest his 


back against the chimney, with his feet on a 


rung, to steady himself and recover some 
what from the effects of the noxious tumes 
he had inhaled 

The assistant, who was on the ground, 
at once realised what had happened. He 


hurried up the ladder and helped the steeple- 
jack to reach the bottom. 
Phat was the first part of what proved to 


be a wondertully thrilling and unexpected 
drama. Sensation, like ill news, travels fast, 
and it soon became known that one of the 


the 
naturally 


steeplejacks was lying unconscious at 
top ol the 


intense excitement, and a 


stack Ihere was, 


enough hue and 


cry was raised which caused men to rush 
from all parts of the works to what was 
hoped would be a rescue. 

A crowd swiftly gathered at the bottom 


of the stack ; 
atte mpted a rescue 
that 


evel 


but for the time being no one 
and can you wonder at 

Few ordinary people, indeed, 
think of 
chimney 


would 
tall 


horror ot 


trying to climb up a 


there is an instinctive 
hanging fly-like in space 
that | 
that giddy 
cold blood. 
influence of 
fellow 
ent matte! 
While the 


I am quite certain 


could not have worked my way up 


Staircase into nothingness in 


What we can do the 


and the wish = to 


under 
excitement 


sive a creature’s lite, isa very differ 


tunned and startled crowd 


the 


message 


base of the Stack 
was cispatched—an 
too to Mr. 
miles away, 


was gathering at 
a_ telephone 
Robb, at 


urgent message, 


Glasgow, nineteen requesting 
him to send steeplejacks instantly, for it 
was then believed that no one but a steeple- 
jack dare make such a venture in the air, 

This was the story I heard as it circulated 
round the 

Now, as an engineer in the Coltness Works 
than years, I 
experience of many kinds of job; I 
the 


various heights above the earth, but I had 


works. 


for more twenty have had 
have 
worked on level, underground, and at 
never gone high in the air by way of a stack. 
As a matter of tact, had often 
wondered —and_ men do 


when I was off duty, what a bird’s- 


however, ] 
believe most 
wonder 
eye view from one of the chimneys would 
be like. 


as events proved, 


What is more to the point, perhaps, 
I had kept my hand in at 
ambulance work. So it happened that, as I 
was a practical ambulance man, my fore- 
man on this particular morning came to the 
job at which I was working, and wanted m 
to go and see what I could do for the sick 
steeplejack who had safely descended the 
ladder which was nearly two hundred feet 
high. 

I did not see the foreman, but my assistant 
the message to me, 
that I might be useful, and being 


I hurried to the foot of the stack 


delivered and as I saw 
at once 
iree to go 
I do not know exactly how long it took me 
to get there, but I feel pretty certain that | 
reached my voal in record time. 

bidden to 


fellow-work- 


Of course I way 
attempt to do than my 


but when I reached the foot of the 


was in no 
more 
men ; 
chimney, and saw a crowd of people straining 
their eyes to get a glimpse of a small object 
on the platform at the top, | realised how 
profitless ‘hat was, and that something much 
more desperate and drastu would have to 
be at least attempted. 

At such a time, fortunately, one does not 
stop.to think. I am sure that i [ had dwelt 
on the possibilities of disaster to myself | 
should have stuck to the security of mother 


but without hesitation, without sail 
certaimy 


earth 


sideration of danger, and most 
without any thought 
reward or fame, I pet led off my jae ket 
vest, and instantly mounted the ladder at 
top speed, tull of the one idea that the first 
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was to eet besid 
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the helpless and unconscious man so far 
above me. 

The steeplejack’s assistant saw my inten- 
tion and quickly began to follow me up the 
ladder. Such a climb as that is astonish- 
ingly hard work, for the whole weight of the 
body has to be carried up a perfectly per- 
pendicular structure; but I do not know 
that I felt any special fatigue as I went up 
and up the giddy height, and saw the form 


length of leaving the ladder, and he advised 
me to go down and wait for the professional 
steeplejack to come from Glasgow; but I 
had gone too far to retreat, and I certainly 
was not going to stop my efforts at such 
a stage as that. I was resolved that, cost 
what it might, I would do my best to 
send the unconscious man in safety to 
the ground. 

When I saw what was passing through the 


Drawn by 
E. S. Hodgson, 


“Suspecting that something was wrong, he went round to the east 
corner, and at once realised his companion’s state and peril.” 


above me growing larger and larger as | 
heared the platform. 

I did not look either down or to the sides 
as 1 ascended— | kept my eyes on the plat- 
form and the helpless man, dwelling only 
on the thought that, at whatever cost now, | 
Must reach him and do something for him. 

I reached the platform at last, and 
mstantly clambered over the nine-inch 
plank outside the ladder and got on to the 
platiorm itself Apparently the steeple- 
Jack’s assistant, who had kept me company 
o far, felt that he dared not go to the 
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assistant’s mind I said, “‘ Get you down and 
send Willie McLelland up to me.” 

Willie McLelland was my assistant, and 
I knew that wherever | went he would go, 
if I asked him, and that whatever I did he 
would do also. 

The steeplejack’s assistant did not need 
a second bidding to be off. He began to 
descend the ladder very quickly, and as 
going down is far casier than going up such 
a structure, he was soon back at the toot ot 
the chimney. At once the cry went round 
tor McLelland. 
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Meanwhile I knew that there was not a 
second to los« Phe unconscious man was 
utterly unable to give the slightest help or 
advice, and there was the present and grow- 
ing danger of being “‘ gassed’ myselt by the 
noxious fumes trom the mouth of the 
chimney. I was, of course, in the very 
thick of them, fer you will remember that 
the platform was only three feet below the 
rim of the stack. 

First of all | satisfied myself that the 
steeplejack was alive; then | set to work 
to collect his teols and put them in a place 
of safety, so that they should not tall into the 
crowd below and probably kill someone on 
the spot. 

I will readily admit that what [ was start- 
ing out to do seemed a forlorn hope, and it 
was a terribly uncanny business to a man 
like myseif, who had never before been at 
such a height and at such a place, to be 
trying to rescue an unconscious man. In 
any case such a work would have been 
difficult ; imagine what it meant on a narrow 
plank from which a slip would have meant 
a certain and dreadtul death. But I puta 
“stoot heart to a stey brae,”’ as the old 
Scotch word is, and | was vastly cheered 
and encouraged when [| saw that McLelland 
had answered the call and was courageously 
swarming up to my assistance. Remember 
that MeLelland, like myself, had never 
before climbed a tall chimney. 

Up and up he came, growing bigger and 
bigger ; and the bigger he grew the better I 
liked him 
and did not hesitate a moment when he 
had reached the top of the ladder; he 
simply swung himself on to the planking, 


He never paused in his climb, 


and words cannot express my gratitude when 
I knew that he was at my side. You see, | 
had proved that [| was right in depending 
absolutely on his prompt response to my 
summons With him, everything now was 
possible; without him, the prospect of 
SUCCESS SCC med small indeed 

Ll now examined the tackle by which 
the steeplejacks raised and lowered their 
materials ropes and blocks and every 
thing else were right and trustworthy 
everything used by steeplejacks is of the 
best. And then Meclelland and = myself 
began the difficult and dangerous task of 
untastening the helpless unconsciou 
man trom the platiorm 

Now occurred the part of the adventure 


which even yet, when I think of it, raises 
my hair on end—and that was the getting 
of the man round the platform to the lower- 
ing tackle, which was at the end opposite 
to that where he was iying. We had, in 
fact, when we unlashed him, to carry and 
drag him round two sides of the stack, and, 
as if that was not bad enough, I had to go 
backwards ! 

However, there was nothing for it, so 
back I started to go on the platform, the 
twenty-inch plank first, then the nine-inch 
plank, I carrying the shoulders and McLel- 
land the feet. 

It would be almost useless for me to try 
and tell you exactly what happened during 
those awful moments; what | do know is, 
that for one thing we had to lift our burden 
solidly over the top of the projecting ladder, 
which rose to a height of thirty or thirty-six 
inches above the plattorm. but again, to 
the proot o’ the puddin’s 
the preein’ o’ ’t,”” and with thankful hearts 
we successfully negotiated what was really 


use a Scotticism, “ 


an appalling obstacle, despite the fact that 
the man was “as limp as a dish-clout,” or 
as ‘“‘soople as an eel’’—tor both descrip- 
tions apply to the case. 

Need I tell you how thankful we were to be 
at the tackle, and to feel that now we were 
actually within touch of the ground and the 
crowd of anxious and willing waiters there ? 
We had still much to do; but the worst 
was over—we had got our man safely with 
us, and the finish of the rescue now seemed 
pretty certain 

We did not lose a moment in our ettorts 
literally not a second. As soon as we got to 
the tackle we fixed the steeplejack in a 
bos'n’s chair,’’ a most useful and sate torm 
of lashing in such an emergency as this, 
But the fixing was a mighty diffic ult task 
and not by any means tree of danger, I can 
tell you, in the circumstances. McLelland 
and I, however, got safely through with this 
bit of work and let me say how tortunate 
it was that | had him with me and that the 
two of us were used to handling tackle and 
appliances, however inexpert we were as 
climbers 

Now came another terrible and almost 
paralysing moment. 

Phere was not room enough to allow out 
freight to pass between the plattorm and 
the chimney, and so there was nothing tor 


it but to put him out over the outside o! 
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“ As soon as I saw that the steeplejack was clear, I leaned 
Over and shouted the order to lower away ’’—y, 412. 
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the platform and let him swing free. The 
mere thought of doing this at such a height 
the launching a_ tellow- 
creature into mid-air—was stupetying. I 
vividly recall the dreadful tension on my 
nerves at this juncture of the rescue. 

I made one attempt, but could not bring 
myself to let him go; I made a second, still 
my courage was not equal to the venture ; 


idea of actually 


then, with an overwhelming effort, realising 


that it was the only way, I deliberately 
withdrew my hand from him, and let him 
swing out into mid-air. 


us had fixed the 
as firmly 


I knew that the two of 
steeplejack in the ‘‘ bos’n’s chair ” 


as hands could do it yet for a brief and 


awful moment I dreaded the worst, and 
half expected to see the unconscious man 
whirl through the air to his death. My 


fear was groundless, and as soon as I saw 
that the steeplejack was clear, I leaned over 
what 

the 


so that I could see the crowd below 
midgets looked !-—-and 
order to lower away. 

Willing hands set instantly to work, and 
at once the steeplejack began a safe and 


they shouted 


easy descent to earth in the security of his 
had be been fixed that 
he moved, and the 
believed he had regained consciousness and 


rope seat. So firmly 


never crowd below 


was descending entirely ‘on his own.” 

With but hopeful 
watched him go lower and lower, and when 
at last the exulting cry came up to us that 


anxious hearts we 


the steeplejack was safely on the ground and 
Little, who had hurried 
well, I wept for very gladness. 


was In the care of Dr 
up 

The rescue had been accomplished, and 
the thing to do now was to get back to dear 


mother earth. I am afraid that the idea of 
getting a bird’s-eye view of the country, 
which I had so often wanted from such an 
altitude, never so much as entered my mind. 
All I longed for was to be on good, solid 
ground again ; and so myself and McLelland 
did not waste a moment—we scrambled 
down the ladder a good deal faster than we 


had climbed up it 
We had, of 
some extent; 


course, been “ gassed ”’ 


that was inevitable ; 


though we were rather dazed, yet we were 
quite well able to take care of ourselves and 
reach the bottom. 

The 
bounded, and congratulations were showered 
upon us as soon as we were on the ground: 
but grateful and though we felt 
because of these attentions, yet we were 
glad when the doctor realised that we were 
upset, and had us released from work for 
the rest of the day. We had carried out the 
rescue before it had been possible for the 
skilled help to come from Glasgow. 

Later on congratulations and honours in 
solid and tangible form were showered on 
McLelland and myself for that July morning’s 


enthusiasm of the crowd was un- 


proud 


work—these newspapers will show that I 
am right in saying that. We did not in any 
shape or form seek these recognitions ; but 


they are none the less appreciated on that 
account, and we shall remember them with 
gratitude as long as we live. 

The of honours was con- 
ferred by King George himself, not long after 
The rescue had been 


greatest these 
he came to the throne. 
brought to King Edward's notice, and the 
was that commanded. to 
appear at Marlborough to 
from the sovereign in person the greatly 
prized Edward Medal of the First Class— 
** conspicuous 


were 
House, 


result we 


receive 


an honour which is given tor 
gallantry.’ 

The ceremony at Marlborough House was 
short and simple, though perhaps im some 
ways it was more alarming than the ascent 
of the chimney 

We were presented separately to the King 
and the Home Secretary, Mr. Churchill, who 
attendance, read a short account 
the for which we 
honoured. Then His Majesty shook hands 
with us, and personally pinned the medals 
of handing them, 
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LAUNDRY HINTS 


How to Wash Woollen Underwear 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


URING the winter months many per- 
sons wear woollen underclothing, and 
others who really ought to do so are pre- 
vented by two reasons, which are so closely 
related as to be almost one. 

Good woollen underwear is, as everyone 
knows, expensive, and, unless very carefully 
washed, is liable to be ruined on its first in- 
troduction to soap and water. Cheap woven 
undergarments are, of course, to be bought, 
but they are seldom satisfactory and truly 
they constitute a penance to those of their 
wearers who have sensitive skins. 

So there remains only one course open to 
chilly mortals, and that is to buy the best 
“woollies ’ they can afford, and cither to 
wash them with their own hands, or, if the 
work is entrusted to a maid, to make quite 
sure that she understands how to do it 
pre perly ° 

When washing day arrives fill two large 
vessels with tepid water. To the first add 
1 little ammonia (one tablespoonful of liquid 
ammonia to a gallon of water) and enough 
soap jelly or finely shredded soap to pro- 
duce a good lather. Plunge the garments 
into this and shake them about in the water. 
Woollen materials must never be rubbed 
with soap, or friction be used in freeing 
them from dirt. 

When the dirt has been well loosened the 
should be alternately squeezed 
and shaken until thoroughly cleansed. 
They are next passed through a wringer and 
plunged into the ses ond tub of tepid water. 
and 
Wring as dry as possible. Llowever carefully 


Rinse well squeezing and shaking 


Woollen garments may be washed, a very 
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little neglect during the drying process will 
spell ruin. 

After the second wringing shake the gar- 
ments well—this raises the pile of the wool 
and tends to keep it soft—and lay them 
flat on a table and pull them into shape. 
When wool is wet it can be drawn into any 
shape, which it will retain when dry, so it 
is important that the garments are not 
allowed to drop or sag or are pulled in any 
wrong direction. If possible they should 
be dried in the open air, but not where 
the sun’s rays strike directly upon them. 
Special care is necessary when indoor dry- 
ing must be used. The slightest steam 
indicates that shrinking is taking place, 
yet it is essential that the articles should 
be dried as quickly as possible. 

Most people like the appearance of ironed 
woven underclothing, for it certainly has 
an untidy, rough-dried look when taken 
straight from the fire to the bedroom of the 
owner; but it must be remembered that a 
great deal of the warmth of the material is 
contained in the fluffy surface, and any 
pressure from the iron will flatten the wool 
and partially do away with its effect. By 
gently pressing the bindings and hems that 
carry the buttons and buttonholes with a 
warm iron the garments will acquire a more 
neat appearance than if these parts are left 
in the drying puckers, but even this should 
not be done until the rest of the garment is 
quite dry and tully aired. 


An Excellent Cleansing Fluid 
It often happens that on taking off a light 
silk or cambric blouse one finds that some 
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part of the garment has acquired a small 
spot or dirty mark. Perhaps a tiny splash 
is the cause of the blemish, or an 
the 


edge ot the cuffs, or maybe Bobbie’s pencil 


ot gravy 
afternoon’s Jetter-writing soiled 
was unruly during the play hour betore bed- 
Whatevet 


spotty 


time. the cause no woman likes 


to wear a blouse or shirt, neither 
does she care about washing and getting-up 
the whole garment for so slight a blemish, 

Here is a recipe for a cleansing thuid which 
will take out the offending mark and save 
many an hour's labour. 

Shred half a pound of white Castile soap 
very finely and pour over it halt a pint ot 
rain or artificially softened water. Stand 
the basin in a warm place tor twelve hours. 


When the dissolved let 
the mixture cool ; 


soap has entirely 
then add two quarts of 
cold water, halt an ounce of strong ammonia, 
a teaspoontul of spirits of wine, and_ halt 
an ounce ot ether 
into bottles, and cork tightly. 


Make a sott rubbing pad trom pieces ot 


Mix thoroughly, pour 


old woven underwear or discarded linen, tie 
this to the the bottles 
a piece of tape and keep it in your bedroom, 


neck of one ot with 
You will find this mixture very useful tor 
a variety ot purposes. 


Some Washing-day Suggestions 
Whatever other articles may be dispatched 
to the Monday 


wives make a practice of washing such small 


laundry every most house- 


articles as doilies, fancy tea and tray cloths, 
little 
chiefs, etec., at 
habit of easily 
rate, they are 


best handker- 
little 


losing themselves 


collars, 
Such 


embroidered 


home articles 


have a 


or, at any constantly missing, 


which is hardly remarkable when one remem 


bers their exceedingly elusive propensities 


It is theretore more satisfactory to launder 


articles of this des« ription at home, and the 
only reason against this proceeding is. the 
fact that they often acquire a bad colour 
from constant use and hurried washing 
It is a very tedious business to wash each 


little article 
plan for making them wash themselv« 


separately, so let me suggest my 


Stir some soap jelly o1 powdered soap into 
a large bowl of hot water When oa ood 
lather appears place all the little thin in 
the bowl, cover it, and then eo about other 


duties for half an how Litt the doilies, et 


out of the basin, squeeze out the dirty water 


and put them into a calico bag Plunge 
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this into the copper, if it ts beirg used—if 
not, into a large saucepantul of clean hot 
water—and let them boil for a quarter of 
Put those that 
require stiffening through a little thin starch 


or milk. 


an hour. Kinse and wring. 


substitute 
pinatores, doilies, etc., 


An exceilent and cconomical 


for starching is to 
rinse them in water in which rice has been 
boiled. The rice will take the place oi pota- 
toes on washing day, and the liquor, care- 
fully 


instead of starch. 


strained, can adequately be used 


A suggestion for saving soap, and at the 


same time imparting a wondertul white- 
ness to table and body linen, was recenth 
published in a practical magazine. “ The 
day betore washing put the clothes in to 


little 
This so loosens the dirt 


soak in water to which a pipeclay 
has been dissolved, 
that much of the labour of washing ts saved, 
and only halt the usual amount of soap is 


necessary,” 


Hints on Household Washing 
With the brighter days come the depressed 


feeling that all one’s goods and _ chattels 
looked soiled and crushed Fires, though 
cosy and comforting, always bring extra 
work in their train, not only in the actual 
laying and lighting, but mostly in the ash 
dust and smuts which are bound to torm 


and settle on every article of furniture and 
drapery in the rooms. 
these articles are 


eertam 


Hlowever  caretully 


brushed and shaken a amount of 
dirt 
Climati 


the 


always remains 


influences, too, are busy at work 


dull 


most 


winter. 


take th 


during short days oft 


foe will effectually 


heavy 
crisp cleanness out of muslin and lace cur- 
calendered loost 


tains or a set ot treshly 


covers, and it is heartbreaking to see ones 
and cushion covers looking 


had been 


pretty chintzes 


as dull and hmp as i they 
in dirty water 

\s long as the rays ot 
attention to its bright 


to tolerate the inevit- 


mersed 
the fire draw all 
one's radiance the 
housewile is content 
able state of attairs, but the spring sunshine, 


other wavy, ! 


welcome though it is in every 4 
in pointing out defects and blemishes 


pe rhaps too 


ruthles 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT 


knowledge and materials, against the time 
for the reparation ot the damages. 

It is a costly business to dispatch large 
baskets of blankets, eiderdown quilts, cur- 
tains, etc., to the laundress, yet it would be 
far too dangerous to health to let them re- 
main soiled and full of microbes. Taken 
one or two at a time, just as the weather 
is favourable, the housewife, assisted by her 
maid, should be able to worry through a 
fair-sized household’s requirements in_ this 
direction without any difficulty. This is, 
however, one of those occasions when sun- 
shine and a good breeze are most import- 
ant factors, and it is no use attempting 
washing of this description until the weather 
is fairly settled. 

Soft water is another necessity, and if 
there is no rain tank to supply the need, 
some must be artificially softened. 


A Good Method for Washing Blankets 

Put two pounds of washing soda into a 
large tubful of cold water and let it stand 
all night. Next morning boil two gallons of 
this, taking care to use only the clear water 
and not to disturb the sediment at the 
bottom of the tub. To two gallons of hot 
water add one of cold, and three tablespoon- 
tuls of cloudy ammonia, or two ounces of 
lump ammonia crushed and dissolved in 
a cuptul of hot water. 

Stirin enough soap jelly or finely shredded 
soap to make a good lather, put the blankets 
In, one at a time, cover the tub closely (to 
keep in the strength of the ammonia) and 
leave for one hour. At the end of this time 
all the dirt will be loosened and the blankets 
will only require wringing and rinsing in 
several waters. 

Hang the blankets on a clothes-line in the 
Open air (out of the sun) and dry them as 
quickly as possible. 

New blankets should) be soaked over 
night in cold water in order to ect rid ot 
the sulphur which is used in the bleaching 
process of manufacture. This precaution 
must on no account be neglected, as_ if 
they are washed with the remains of the 
sulphur still in them they will bec« me hard, 
and no amount of after-soaking will restore 
the soft fluffiness of the wool. 


How to Wash an Eiderdown Quilt 
Many people think that it is quite im- 
possible to wash ciderdowns at home, but 


given patience and a wringer it is not really 
a difficult task. The quilt must be first 
vigorously shaken by two persons in order 
that all the dust be loosened, then laid on 
a table and brushed. Any stitches that are 
missing should be replaced and small tears 
or rents carefully darned, 

It is not necessary to use any soap for 
washing any eiderdown, and North-country 
people, who justly pride themselves on their 
spotless belongings, simply soak them in 
tepid water for half an hour, rinse them in 
several waters, pass them through a wringer, 
and hang them in the open air to dry. 

Town-dwelling housewives will, however, 
consider that after five or six months of 
constant use their ciderdowns require 
more cleansing than being immersed in 
plain water. 

The directions given for washing woollen 
underwear may be used for washing eider- 
downs, but special care is necessary in 
the rinsing process, for if any soap is left 
the down will adhere together and form 
hard lumps. A little ammonia may be 
added to the rinsing water to brighten the 
outer covering of the quilt, Whilst the 
eiderdown is drying it should be taken 
off the clothes-line about every half-hour 
and well rubbed and shaken. 


To Wash Loose Chintz Covers 

The day before the covers are to bs 
washed shake and brush them well. Place 
them in a large receptacle full of cold soft 
water, to which a handful of salt has been 
added. Leave them till the following 
morning. Prepare the washing water as for 
flannels, then plunge the covers into this 
and let them soak for half an hour. Do 
not attempt to rub the material; squeez- 
ing and patting it between the two hands 
will effectually bring out all the dirt. A 
second tub of soapy water will probably 
be required. The first tepid rinsing water 
may have a little ammonia added to it, and 
the final rinsing should be done in cold 
water, Wring the covers thoroughly and 
put them through a thick starch, then hang 
them out of doors to dry, Starch again and 
hang in a warm atmosphere until ready to 
iron, The irons must be hot and heavy, and 
it is a good plan to rub them frequently 
on wax. This prevents the surface from 
picking up the starch and imparts a pleasing 
vloss to the chintz. 
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HOUSE-LINEN 


By ELLEN T. MASTERS 


‘| HIE house-proud wife is to be met with 
i though the stress and 


even now, 
strain of modern life have done their best 
to drive her out of existence. There is still 
a large proportion of housekeepers who feel 


neither comtortable nor happy unless their 
their 


sur- 


homes furnished as 
and who like to be 
instead of those 


beautifully 


are as daintily 
means will permit 
rounded 


that 


by pretty things, 


are, as the saying gocs, 


east 


vi 


towels, pillow-cases, bedspreads, and sheets, 


Various other items, such as supper cloths, 
teacloths, 
washstand 
can easily 
principle those 


should they be 


nightdress cases, carving cloths, 


cushion covers tor bedroom 


and 


use, 
chest-of-drawers’ 
the 

described, 


covers, 


be made on same 


articles here 
required 
\ knowledge ot 


great 


ot drawn-thread 
the 
are done 
outwear 
that 
are worked by ma- 


the art 


work Is a advantage, tor hems 
when they 
by hand, 
most of those 
These have 
habit of 
parting company 
the rest of the 
alter a_ few 
, to the de- 


spair of their owner, 


chinery. 
a diretul 


with 
linen 
washings 


who not intre- 
ane! se quently left with a 
stump of a towel! 


and two loose hems 


No. 1.—Renovating a Worn Towel Border. 


ugly.” great extravagance need be 


committed by such home-loving women, for 
it is Glten possible to obtain the best of 
results by the simplest means. Not one of 
the articles [ am showing are at all costly, 
but in taking ideas from them, the best of 
materials should be chosen, and the linen 
will then satisfy the eye and will bear wash- 
ing or cleaning successfully, 

House-linen, in the sense in which I shall 
consider it here, does not include anythine 
in the way of fancy knick-knacks and trifles 
that are more or less practical, but are often 
over-trimmed, and not alway necessary 
by house-linen, then, [ shall understand such 
things as tray-cloths, duchesse§ sect tea 
cloths, sideboard slips, useful and sham 


and coarser scale 
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Fortunately, the 
towels can be re- 
stored and in such a 
that they may 
be made to look 
better than new. It 
isa good plan to pro- 


Way 


cure a narrow bead- 


lace or of crochet, such 


ing, either of coarse 


first illustration, and to sew on 
and the other to the tor 
neatly as possible If this can be 


a troublesome 


as that in the 
edge to the towel 
otf hem as 

is not at all 
the steam laundry 
regarded with complacency. Phe 
No, 1 as an 


such a repair 


well done, and it 
the 


may bk 


task, misdoings of 


portion of a towel given in 
how 
it can be understood 
sheet may olten 
treatment, but on a larger 
With a finer make of lac 


rendered | 


shows exactly 
ed, 
pillow-case or a 
the si 


example, 
is to be 
that a 
require 


Manas and 


tie 


pocket-handkerchiets may be 


new in the same fashion provided that te 

are good condition everywhere excep! 
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Sometimes it is advisable to execute an 
ordinary and simple hem instead of adding 
the lac e. The casiest way of managing this 
is as follows: First decide upon the width 
that the completed hem is to be. Measure 
twice its width, counting from the edge of 


No. 2.—Hem-stitching. 


the material, and allow a little over for the 
first fold which is to be arranged in the same 
way as in other kinds of hem. Draw out 
about two threads of the material here. 
Suppose the hem is to be two inches wide, 
then remove a few threads about four inches 
and a half from the margin, fold down half 
an inch of the linen, then turn down the 
hem, so that this fold exactly 
meets the upper part of the 
drawn portion, and tack it to 
keep it in place. Thread a fine 
needle with cotton to ¢ orrespond, 
and if there is a selvedge at the 
right-hand end sew it along in- 
visibly from the outermost corner 
tothe inner portion till the hem 
reached, take up a few threads 
of the open part upon the needle, 
and draw this through. Pick up 
a second stitch, putting the 
needle behind the same strands, 
but drawing it out this time in 
the hem itself, Draw up the 
cotton firmly, take up another 
cluster of threads in the same 
Way, and again bring the needle 
through the hem The process 


an plainly be seen in No. 2, 
where coarse needle and thread 
have been employed for the sake of clear- 
hess. When the end of the hem is reached, 
close the selvedge in the same way, and 
fasten off in the corner by running the 
thread in and out through the material for 
4 good distance before cutting it off finally, 
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When once the hem-stitching is done, and 
IT am purposely not going into any details 
of elaborate work, because these would carry 
me too far away from the place from which 
I started, there is still the whole field for 
the amateur to work upon in any way that 
best suits her fancy. Drawn thread, as every- 
body knows, is one of the most popular kinds 
of work for ornamenting house-linen, but 
that also is too large a subject to be treated 
here. 

Another and a very popular way of trim- 
ming sheets for everyday use is that shown 
in the third example. Of course, only a very 
small detail is given, but it will be noted that 
the usual open hem is entirely dispensed 
with, and that instead of it, there is a band 
of coarse, strong lace slightly eased on into 
its place. It can be headed, if liked, by a 
line of feather-stitching, or by a row of 
French knots evenly spaced. 

Beyond the lace, and at a distance that 
must be really judged by the worker herself 
according to its width, come a couple of 
bands of insertion to match. These can 
most conveniently be sewn or buttonholed 
on before the linen is taken away from the 
back. Many a worker has gone wrong by 


No. 3.—Ornamental Sheet Border. 


removing this first, but it is a good plan to 
draw out a thread to ensure that the margin of 
the insertion should lie exactly straight on the 
material, and afterwards to pull out a second 
strand to make the precise position for the 
second edee of the insertion, Our example 
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ample room is allowed for 
the ribbon to pass under 
them. In the model, two 
lengths of pale blue ribbon 
about an inch and a half 
wide were employed. At 
two of the corners these 
were tied into crisp little 
bows, a few stitches being 
made to prevent them from 
coming undone. At the 
other corners the 
ribbon was simply turned 
over so that it could be 
run on conveniently under 
the next set of scraps of 


No. 4.—Dainty Pillow-case. 


is only a scrap, but the sheet itself will be 
stronger if a band of the linen is left beyond 
the lace insertions at each end, instead of 
taking these completely to the margin. It 
will be found that a couple of inches will 
not be at all too much to leave upon such 
a large thing as a sheet. Finally, the linen 
has to be cut away along the edges, enough 
being left to make a small, neat hem to dis- 
pose of the raw edges. By choosing judi- 
ciously, a lace insertion may easily be found, 
as in the example, with a firm margin and a 
row of picots that will hide all imperfections, 

For pillow-cases of an ornamental kind 
that are to be put best face foremost during 
the day, it is an excellent plan to run some 
fairly wide ribbon in and out among slits 
cut for the purpose, and buttonholed round. 
Such slits have to be arranged in pairs, so 
that very little of the ribbon is allowed to 
be hidden on the wrong side. ‘Time, how- 
ever, has to be taken into consideration, even 
with the making of ornamental house-linen, 
so I have devised a method of holding the 
ribbon that is quite novel, and answers the 
purpose admirably. Instead of buttonholed 
slits, my readers will observe in the fourth 
illustration, a number of scraps of fine white 
embroidery upon cambric. These are of 
very good quality, but something less expen- 
sive may often be obtained that will perhaps 
be still more effective The embroidery 
sold by the yard, but it Is so woven that it 
may be cut into these little motifs without 
fear of ravelling, each being complete in itself, 
They are sewn at the top and bottom in such 
a way that they will not curl, and so that 


embroidery. 

The ribbon is _ easily 
drawn out when _ the 
pillow-slip has to be washed, and putting it 
in again need take but a very few minutes. 
Nothing can be more easily managed than 
this style of decoration, provided that the 


worker has a sufficiently good eye to enable 
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No. 5.—Duchesse Slip with Bosses. 
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ORNAMENTAL HOUSE-LINEN 


her to place the 
motifs accurately at 
equal distances apart 
along each side. 
They, naturally, 
have to be nearer 
together along the 
short than along the 
broad side of the slip 
if this is oblong and 
not square in shape. 
extra ornamenta- 
tion which makes a 
good finish may take 
the form of bosses of 
satin - stitch, French 
knots, or feather- 
stitching round the 
ends of the strips 


working of such a 
number of circles as 
would be required, 
an ingenious plan 
may be followed, as 
shown in No. 5. The 
embroideress (who, 
by the by, does not 
deserve the name) 
deftly removed, with 
a pair of sharp 
scissors, a number of 
watfer-like bosses 
from a length of old 
brodevie anglaise, in 
which they played 
the part of centres 
for openwork flowers. 
These scraps, like 


where these are se- No. 6.—Doilies worked in White Satin- soft buttons, were 
cured to the linen. stitch easily and quickly 


For small articles, 
such as handkerchief sachets, pincushion 
tops, and nightdress cases, there are many 
kinds of fancy lace braid from among 
which may be chosen a pattern that will 
lend itself to being cut up in this fashion. 
Small ovals and medallions worked in crochet 
also look admirable if the amateur can afford 
to bestow the necessary time upon them. 

Duchesse slips are most useful when they 
are made rather plainly of linen first, 
because the embroidery is somewhat apt to 
interfere with their utility by preventing the 
various articles laid on them from. being 
plainly seen ; and secondly, by catching in 
stray hooks and eyes, and so causing both 
stitches and temper to be disturbed. 

A simple trimming of drawn-thread work 
with some 
French knots, or 
better still, some 
good-sized 
bosses of satin- 
stitch on the 
border, will make 
an all- sufficient 
decoration for 
such articles as 
these, and will 
give them a very 
g00d appear- 
ance, Should it 
not be con- 
Ventient to 


sewn down to the 

linen from the back, and nobody would ever 
have guessed that they had not been worked 
directly upon it. Small flowers embroidered 
in raised satin-stitch by machinery can 
easily be “applied” in this fashion, and 
many an old and _ perhaps torn /ingerie dress 
may be tound to supply the necessary scraps. 
White linen mats or doilies are always 
wanted about a bedroom, and such a one as 
is shown in No, 6 can readily be produced by 
any amateur who is skilful in working satin- 
stitch. In some families there is a fancy just 
now for the use of more elaborate circles of 
embroidery on the dining-table under each 
plate, a larger one, or a set of three, occupy- 
ing the middle of the table. These are in- 
tended to take the place entirely of the 
ordinary damask 
cloth and table- 
centre, but I 
question whether 
housekeepers 
will not prefer 
to keep to these, 
and to spread 
the circles upon 
them when they 
are used at all. 
Some of the 
doilies ex- 
tremely rich as 
to their embroi- 
dery, but they 


undertake the No, 7.—Tray-cloth Worked in Colours have the draw- 
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THE QUIVER 


back of detracting considerably from the 
beauty of the plates and decoration of the 
table, and they have, moreover, to enter 
into competition with arrangements ol 
natural flowers. 

Writing of coloured doilies and mats 
reminds me of those that are needed for 
breakfast-in-bed trays. A fresh and rather 
pretty cloth on the tray will make the food 
look tempting, and wiil often do good by 
rousing first the curiosity and then the 
appetite of a convalescent. tray-cloth 
must be of a kind that will stand frequgnt 


No. 8.—Running Stitch 


washing, for such a thing when dirty should 
not be tolerated for an ‘instant. A somewhat 
claborate cloth is figured in No. ‘p In the 
original, red had been used with white 
thread for the embroidery; but plain 
white always looks well, and is preferred by 
some people whose tea-cups and plates are 
delicately coloured. The work here is very 
prettily managed, for the flowers in the gar- 
lands in the corners have a picot or loop- 
stitch for each petal done with the red, and 
groups of French knots in white for the 
centres. The stems are worked in an casy 
fashion that deserves to be more often 
followed than it is, especially when the 
designs are conventional in style. <A series 
of running stitches 1s carried first over the 
tracing of the stem, care being required 
merely to get them all at the same distance 
apart, and of the same length throughout 
(see upper part of detail in No. 8). When 
these are finished, a large blunt needle is 
taken threaded with the second colouw 
\fter securing the end on the wrong side, the 
thread is twisted over the running stitches 
already made, merely by passing the needle 
from above downwards under cach in suc- 
cession (see lower part of No. 8). The 
cotton must not be pulled up too tightly, 
or the desired cord-like etfect wiil not be 
obtained 


For a tray-cloth, a trilly finish of lace ts 


not desirable, as it is apt to get in the way, 
and might perhaps bring the whole meal to 
ruin. A simple vandyked trimming of Swiss 
embroidery—machine-made, otf course—is 
quite sufficient ; or, as nothing seems to be 
complete just now without crochet in some 
part or another, a slight lace edge of this 
kind of work may be employed. It is likely 
enough that this particular tracing may not 
be obtainable in the shops by the time this 
description is in print. There are plenty 
equally effective, fortunately, and many 
conventional patterns to choose from that 
may be executed in the manner above indi- 
cated. 

Those amateurs who can manage satin- 
stitch well have it in their power to produce 
all kinds of tasteful and usetul articles, for 
nothing looks better upon linen in the way 
of solid stitchery, and nothing wears or 
washes with greater credit to all concerned. 
There are plenty of good transter designs 
to be had that will help workers to produce 
this kind of needle-craft. 

The satin-stitch itself need not be donc 
with very fine cotton, but it should be 


No. 9.—Satin-stitch 


padded so as to give greater or lesser reliel. 
A few lines of running or darning stitches 
should be taken over the pattern (see middle 
detail of No. 9) in the opposite direction to 
that of the satin-stitch to be done later. 
fhe more numerous these layers of running 
the more highly raised will be the finished 
work. The same thread may be employed 
forsmall patterns as that ¢ hosen for the satin- 
stitch, but if much work is to be got through, 
it saves a good deal if something less expen- 
Phe stitches 


sive is used tor the padding 
straight, 


for the outside may be slanting ¢ 
according to the style ot the design. 


Both varieties are shown in No. 
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THE WOMEN’S 


by first slipping the end of the thread in and 
out the padding, and bringing the needle out 
at the tip of the design. ‘Thence it is carried 
across, either slanting or straight, to the 
opposite edge and brought up again by the 
side of the place at which it started. The 
sreat art in this work is to get the stitches 
o set one beside the other in perfect regu- 
arity. The foundation threads must always 
be carried near enough to the traced lines 


WORK BUREAU 


to hide these, and in making the outside 
stitches this will allow of a slight inclination 
of the needle inwards which will help to 
“round” the surface of the work. Most 
professional embroideresses like to use a 
small hand-frame when doing satin stitch, 
and especially when the work is at all fine. 
The finer embroidery is principally used for 
marking handkerchiefs, and for ornamenting 
cambric collars, 


THE WOMEN’S 


WORK BUREAU 


Conducted by “ WINIFRED” 


This Advisory Bureau advises girls and women as to the best course to pursue 
with regard to their work, training for a definite calling, etc. 

There are no fees, but those requiring any information must enclose 6d. postal 
order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, when a reply will be sent 
them by post. Address all communications to ‘* Winifred,” THE QUIVER Office, 


La Belle Sauvage. London, F.C. 


PASSE-PARTOUT WORK 


An Easy and Remunerative Home Occupation 


WAS much interested the other day to 

learn from a_picture-framer and art 
dealer in a large way of business what an 
excellent opportunity passe-partout work 
affords to the girl or woman who has dett 
hands and a correct eye. It does not matter 
what age a woman is— nor in some cases, 
where she lives quite a nice little income 
can be made by those who are capable ot 
doing the work well 


What is Meant by Passe-partout 

It is a simple form of picture-framing. 
First of all, the picture has a piece of card- 
board or millboard, the exact size, put at 
the back of it, and a piece of glass exactly 
matching in front, and all three are then 
fixed together with a binding—usually a 
summed morocco paper, though T saw large 
pictures backed and mounted in linen. As 
étule, however, ordinary strong brown paper 
'Sused for backing. Here is a list of what is 
required for passe-partout to be done at home 
and at the worker’s own choice (all materials 
are supplied if the work is done for a firm). 


Rolls of Dennison’s passe-partout binding 
at 4}d. a roll (in various colours), 

Some sheets of strong brown paper for 
backing the frames. 

A 6d, pot ot Higgins’ photo mountant. 

A 6d, box of rings for hanging the pictures, 

A glass cutter, costing 6d. 

A sharp penknife—and a ruler—for cutting 
the cardboard. 

(Those who are starting, however, may find 
it more profitable and easier to get the nearest 
picture-framer to supply the glass and card- 
board, at a cost of a few pence.) 

A little experience and natural taste will 
soon show which mounts suit which subjects, 
and photographs, prints and water-colours 
all require different binding to obtain the full 
effect. Samplers, embroideries, silhouettes, 
seraps of old lace can all be framed and pre- 
served in passe-partout. 


How to do Passe-partout Framing 

Cut the glass and cardboard ready to the 
right size, and see that the glass is perfectly 
clean, Put a couple of ring clips through the 
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cardboard a little way from the top and a 
few inches apart, for hanging the picture. 
Take a roll 0° the passe-partout, and unwind 
a short length, fold the two edges of the bind- 
ing together, with the gummed edge inside. 
The picture, glass, and cardboard being all 
ready, moisten the gummed binding, and run 
it up the edge of the frame. 
make a point of beginning at the right-hand 
bottom corner.) But the most important 
point, wherever you elect to begin, is to keep 
the margin absolutely straight, for if you 


(Some workers 


cannot do this, you will never make a passe- 


partout worker. In fact, I was told of one 


lady who spared neither time nor trouble to 
correct this failing, but in vain, and who had 
pertorce to take up another kindred occupa- 
tion, Le. the making of “ strut ’’ 
These are the cardboard backs which are to 
be found on photograph frames, etc., 


backs. 


and as 
the lines are already measured and grooved, 
it does not demand the same accuracy of eye. 
There might possibly be an opening tor other 
workers on the same lines, and_ personal 
inquiry should be made at any large picture- 


dealer’s and frame-maker’s, 


Finishing the Binding 

Having got the edge absolutely true (and 
remember the fraction of an inch will make 
all the difference), when the corner is reached 
the binding must be caretully tolded before 
proceeding to bind the next edge, and when 
itis complete it must be cut off in a slanting 
direction. It must be remembered that the 
back of the picture is quite as important as 
the front, and that the binding must be 
firmly pressed to the cardboard, (A couple 
of letter-« lips to hold all the matesials firmly 
together will be found very helpful.) 

Having finished the binding, the picture 
should be laid between «¢ lean sheets of paper 
with weights on the top 

Then the backing-paper—usually brown 
paper—should be cut slightly smaller than 
the back of the frame 
cut for the rings t« 


Iwo shits must be 


go through (measuring 


carefully, so as to get exactly the right posi- 
tion). It must then be brushed over with 
photographic paste, and the rings having 
been passed through the slits, and the brown 
paper pressed firmly down, all that remains 
is to weight the whole tor a short time. 
My informant told me that he had a great 
deal of work of this kind to give out, and 
so, doubtless, have other firms. I was shown 
pictures of all sorts framed thus, and was 
told it was 


which otherwise might have been soiled or 


“so usetul for keeping stock,” 
mislaid. 


Making Money 


“There are so many ways,’ 


he added, 
“ain which people can make money, 1f only 
they would show a little enterprise and 
originality. For instance,’’ in answer to my 
‘there is quite a market for people 
who can design photograph trames ; it need 


fact, the simpler 


query, 


be nothing elaborate ; in 
the better.” 
frame in a dull blue suede, which I was told 
had “ sold splendidly,”’ and also an equally 


And 1 was shown a plain square 


successful one in the same leather with a 
design on it. 

Finally, here is the opinion of a lady, who 
took up this work in order to add to her 
done considerably 
over 150 photos and calendars. The latter 
nice old Christmas cards, 


income: “IT have now 


I made out ot 
mounted as little pictures, and attached a 
calendar at the bottom, and for which I 
found ready sale at Christmas ume, 
Through the kind recommendation ot friends 
I now have quite a little postal connection 
which increases every month. | try to finish 
them off well, and return promptly, which 
I am sure is a great secret of success with 
amateurs, and not aim at great profits.” 
Passe partout framing Is cheap efiective, 
and useful: it is easy and protitable to do; 
it is at present in great demand ; but fashions 


wax and wane the wise 


and fancies 
woman will take time by the torclock, and 
do it now! 
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“TRIPLES LIGH 


The Story of a Jealous Man 


AR...” 


By RUBY M. AYRES 


AMILTON had been ill, really ill! 

H It was no ordinary chill that had kept 
him a prisoner in his bac helor bedroom day 
after day, week after week ; no slight in- 
disposition necessitating a few days’ holiday 
from the office ; but real illness—serious ill- 
ness; he had been right down to the verge 
of the dark river, and looked grim Death in 
its ugly face. 

Otherwise it probably never would have 
happened—the thing that smashed up his 
life and sent him off on a game-hunting, 
sorrow-drowning expedition. 

Man is a queer creature when he is ill 
n odd mixture ot courage and cowardice, 
laughing at the doctor one moment and in- 
sisting on a second opinion the next; and 
Hamilton had been no exception to the 
tule, for he had done both these things. 

At the beginning of his illness he had 
leclared there was nothing the matter with 
im; atterwards—well, he was an engaged 
man, you see, and when the pain began to 
gnp, making him paintully conscious of his 
s, he began to think of the 
other fellow who would marry his girl if he 


died. 


own helplessnes 


[herefore he suggested a second opinion, 
[he doctor, who was a friend of his, would 
ave suggested it himself in another moment, 
ut Hamilton was first in the field. They 
were almost the last conscious words he 
spoke tor quite a long time, as for the next 
many days he was wandering in a dream 
world, where the face of that other man 
who would marry Violet if he died grinned at 
lum and tormented him, and made him start 

in wild delirtum with clenched fists and 
levered words 

\s a matter of fact, there was no other 

noutside his own delirium ; but Hamilton 

id always possessed a vivid imagination, 
nd he saw his enemy's face as distinctly as 
had known and seen him every day ot 
lite for years—a dark, thin face, with 
m¢ king eves and a derisive smile. 

There came a night when the doctor took 
ae Into his own hands and sent for 
he girl, 
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She came in company with an elderly aunt 

a fat, tearful creature, who sat on a chair 
in a corner of the room and alternately held 
forth on the extreme impropriety of the visit 
and uttered fervent prayers for Hamilton's 
recovery. 

improper—so highly improper she 
wailed to the doctor. was much 
against it—much against it; but Violet 
insisted 

“There is nothing improper in death,” 
said the doctor grimly ; ‘‘ and if Violet had 
not insisted 

He broke off, looking at the girl who knelt 
by Hamilton's bedside. 

She was very young—hardly out of her 
teens—with a strangely childish face, down 
which the tears were running as she looked 
at the sick man. 

Once or twice she spoke to him, calling 
his name sottly ; but Hamilton did not know 
her—he was too busy fighting the man 
with the dark, thin face. 

She looked up at the doctor; her eyes 
were appealing. 

you think he will—die ? she asked 
him chokingly, and the doctor said, *‘ No, 
no,”’ in such a hurried way that a woman 
of greater experience would have known 
that in his heart he believed he was voicing 
a false hope. 

But Hamilton did not die. Perhaps it was 
the prayers of the fat, tearful aunt—or the 
subconsciousness of the tears that had fallen 
on his face from the blue eyes of the girl 
he loved ; but, anyway, he scrambled round 
the corner of the road that led to returning 
life, and the man with the dark, thin face 
grew more indistinct and finally vanished. 

The doctor beamed, as he regarded his 
patient lying propped up with a bank of 
pillows. 

* We've had a close shave—a close shave,” 
he said cheerfully ; ‘ but we've won—and 
now it lies in your own hands how soon 
you're up and about again y 

I'm not grumbled Hamilton un- 
gratefully. He felt weak and depressed ; 
but, manlike, now that he knew the danger 
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THE QUIVER 


was past, he felt that he was no longer an 
interesting case, and—from a _ particularly 
safe distance—eyed the prospect of a re- 
lapse with a morbid sort of pleasure. Be- 
sides, Violet had not been 
thought she might have come. 

He said so 
child. 

The doctor laughed. 

‘Wait till you're less of a scarecrow,” he 
said. ‘ Besides, I don’t allow any excite- 
ment. She writes, doesn’t she ? 

Hamilton growled. 

‘She hasn’t written 
morning.’ 


again; he 


in the sulky voice of a spoilt 


since yesterday 


‘Oh!” The doctor turned away to hide 
a smile. ‘‘ Well, that’s not such an cter- 


nity,’ he said. 

“It is, when you’ve nothing to do but lie 
on your back and count the cracks in the 
ceiling,” 

As a matter of fact, there were no cracks 
in the ceiling, but the grievance served. 

A maid tapped at the door. 

“A letter for Mr. Hamilton, sir. 

The doctor laughed 

‘* You can leave the cracks alone for a bit 


said Hamilton peevishly. 


now,” he said, as he went away. 

Violet had written a determinedly cheer- 
ful letter, full of the unimportant details of 
life—the walks she had taken, the things 
she had thought, a party she had been to. 

Hamilton felt rather as a precocious child 
feels when it receives a letter from a con- 
descending relative. It almost seemed as 
if Violet were trying to humour him. Hle 
flicked over the pages with an_ irritable 
He was not at all sure that it was 
quite nice of her to go to parties when he 


finger, 


was so dangerously ill-——or, at least, when he 
was still so far from recovery. He read on 
with frowning brows 


there were such a lot of peopk 


there 1 wore my new evening frock 
the white one with tiny rosebuds. We had 
music, and there was a violinist there—a 
man named Vereker They say he ts a 
coming musician. . . Ile spoke to me 


quite a lot, and said that I plaved very 
I] He is a most interesting man—not 


He ha 


a thin, dark face and rather mocking cye 


very young, but so clever looking 


smiles it almost seems as if 
think 


and when he 
he feels rather contemptuous I 


‘derisive’ is the word I mean.” 


42 


Hamilton crushed the letter in his thip 
hand. <A wave of angry colour flooded his 
wasted face. 

She had worn her new evening frock—the 
one he himself had never yet seen; and she 
had allowed a stranger to monopolise her— 
a swanking violinist—a man who—— He 
spread out the letter again and read the 
description of the man through once more 

‘a thin, dark face and rather mocking 
eyes. 


Where had he met a man who answered 
exactly to that des ription ? Where had 
mocking eyes and a derisive smile tor- 
mented him? Then all at once he knew. 
He half started up in bed, only to fall back 
again weakly. Of course, it was the man 
of his delirium who would have married 
Violet if he had died. 

He did not finish reading the letter. When 
the nurse came back into the room he 
demanded paper and pencil. He wrote off 
asiaky, furious note in reply to it, and had 
it posted immediately. 

As soon as it had gone he regretted it 
and forthwith wrote another : 


* Dearest,—1 did not mean to be un- 
kind, but I hate the thought of another 
man spending the evening with you, when 
If am lying here helpless. And you saj 
you wore your pretty new tro k—oh, 
Violet, if only I were well and able to get 
about again! Why don't you come and 
see me ? Don't you love me any more ¢ 

Hamilton was not naturally a driveller 
but illness plays all manner of tricks with 
a man’s nerves, and the thought of the 
virl he loved, dressed in a white tro k with 
rosebuds on it, in the company of the hated 
man of his delirium, drove him to frenzy ; 1 
sent his pulse up a couple of points, and 
made both the nurse and doctor angry. 

“You'll never be well at this rate,” they 
told him, and Hamilton said recklessly that 
he didn’t care; but he was very good tor 
the next twenty-four hours, and took his 
medicine without a single bad word 

Violet’s reply came in the morning It 


was kind, but not very long. 


‘ Fancy being 


* Silly boy she wrote 
Hurry up and 


jealous of Mr. Vereker! 
get well 
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“TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR...” 


There was more besides, but a jealous 
man seizes on the one doubtful spot, and 
those were the only words that were im- 
portant to Hamilton’s troubled mind. 

He decided that there was but one thing 
to be done—get well and go and see to things 
for himself. 

Three days after he was sitting in a chair, 
partly dressed. The fourth day he tottered 
downstairs with the aid of the doctor's arm. 

The doctor was delighted. 

“ First-rate—first-rate he said. Why, 
you will look quite presentable when Miss 
Violet sees you. I was telling her last night 
how famously you were getting on.” 


window. Birds twittered on the eaves. 
The fresh leaves on the trees and some 
golden daffodils in the window-box called 
to him to come out. He chafed bitterly 
against the weakness that was so slowly 
overcome. 

He had got rid of the nurse—that was one 
step forward. The next would be to get 
rid of the doctor—not that he minded old 
George ; but there was a disagreeable feel- 
ing about his visits—-while he made them 
it was impossible to forget the reason of his 
coming. 

But the time passed, and one morning 
Hamilton hurled his empty medicine bottle 


Hamilton flared out : through the window, and declared himself q 
‘You saw her? Where? You never able to go out. 3 
told me.” 
“I intended to. 
It was at my sister’s. 
They had a small 
party. Vereker, the 
violinist, was there. 
A most enjoyable 
evening.” 
Hamilton bit his : 
“She gave you no 
message for me, | 


suppose?” he asked 
at last. 

“N-no, I think 
not. We only hada 
lew moments. Dut 
she did say that she 
hould have come 
round to see you, 
only the aunt—vyou 
know the aunt 
objected. I know 
she made enough fuss 
before — the night 
you gave us all such 
a inght. By the 
way, Vereker’s a fine 
Player, isn’t he ? 
Miss Violet accom- 
panied him, What 
did you say ?” 


“Nothing,” said 
Hamilton shortly. 
warm spring 
days helped Hamil . 
ton on his way. 


Aw 


Sunshine 
shone in through the 


**“* Do you think he will—die ? . Drawn by 


she asked him chokingly 423. W. H. Humphrise 
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THE QUIVER 


The doctor demurred. 

“You'll find you’re not so strong as you 
think 
Hamilton looked grim. 

“I’m not going to walk. 
drive.”’ 

The doctor did not ask where he was going 
to drive to—he knew without asking—but he 
shrugged his shoulders and gave up further 


when you try to walk.” 


I'm going to 


expostulation. 

Hamilton dressed himself with care. He 
was surprised and annoyed to find how 
fatiguing it was to choose a tie from the 
many in his drawer. He felt positively weak 
by the time he had got the links in his shirt- 
cuffs. He was obliged to sit down and rest 
quite a number of times. 
to conquer an intense desire to crawl back 
to bed. He rang the bell determinedly, and 
told the maid to send for a cab. She looked 
surprised. 

** Yes, sir.” 

She came back presently with a letter in 
her hand. It was from Violet. 


It was necessary 


pDEAREsT Boy,” Violet wrote in her 
peculiarly childish hand, ‘‘ Auntie and I 
are going up to London for a few days. 
She only told me this morning, and she 
absolutely refuses to leave me_ behind. 
I believe she thinks I should rin round to 
And perhaps I should—it 
seems you. We 
shall be back on Tuesday, and then per- 
haps you will be able to come round to 


you at once. 


ages since I saw 


see me. I want to see you so much. I 
don’t know what our address will be, but 
I will send you a card as soon as I know, 
I am so glad to hear you are really getting 
better. 
your rooms. 
last night. 
don on Saturday. 
tickets for it. 


Poor boy, you must be tired of 

Mr. Vereker came to dinner 
He is giving a recital in Lon- 
Auntie has taken some 


” 


A sudden 
He telt the 
perspiration break out on his forehead. 
Vereker! Curse the 


Hamilton drew a deep breath. 
sense of weakness gripped him. 


Vereker—always 
fellow 
He lost sight of the fact that her frequent 
mention of the man gave the denial to his 


suspicions. He only knew that 


* Trifles light as air are to the jealou 
Confirmation sure as proofs of Holy Writ 


He forced 
The next page contained nothing particulat 


himself to continue reading. 


—just the usual girlish expressions of affec. 
tion; but even they seemed less spontane- 
ous and sincere to his distorted mind, He 
turned the paper with a hand that shook: 


“ee 


and so, dearest, you see that 
you are quite, quite wrong. I do not care 
for him at all in that way, though I am 
afraid he loves me very much. Iam 
so sorry for him, and do not know how 
to tell him the truth! What would 
you do, dear, if you were in my place? 
You, who know so well that there is only 
one man that I love—that I ever shall 
love. You need not 


need you ? 


ask who that is, 
And whatever happens, you 
know, too, that I shall never, never change 


” 


or marry anyone else, don't you ?. 


Hamilton stared at the page with a white 
face. It had no connection with the half- 
finished sentence that had preceded it. It 
looked—it almost looked as if it belonged to 
another letter 
his by mistake. 

His hands shook as he turned back the 
sheets. Lut there was nothing he had missed. 
He read the disconnected words again: 


as if it had found its way into 


“2 . You, who know so well that 
there is only one man that I love—that 


I ever shall love. 


Hamilton stared stupidly at the words. 
To whom were they written ? Not to him. 
To whom, then ? 

To his jealous heart there was but one 
explanation of it all—one explanation alone. 
Violet had inadvertently folded a page ol 
another letter into his, and that letter had 
Vereker the violinist! 

He never stopped to reason agaist his 
own suspicion. It was all as clear as day- 
light. Her cooling letters, the way she had 
kept away from him, this sudden visit to 
London, the continual mention of Vereker 

the whole thing was as clear in Hamilton's 
mind as if he had suddenly seen the woman 
he loved in the other man’s arms. 

A fury of anger seized him. He had been 
fooled, Perhaps even now she 
and the accursed fellow were speaking 
consulting together how best 


been written to 


deceived. 
f 
him pityingly, 
to break the news to him. He started up 
in uncontrollable rage. Well, he would 
show them Ile would be first in the field. 
Phe world should never say that he had 
been jilted. He would forestall Violet. 
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‘TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR...” 


WW 


“*T was a fool—a blind, jealous fool!’ 
said Hamilton hoarsely 42. 


Trembling with weakness and anger, he 
sat down and wrote her a letter—a letter 
that would have deceived no one but a girl 
itterly ignorant of the ways of men—a letter 
mwhich he told her that during his ill- 
ness his feelings had changed, and that he 
found he no longer cared for her in the old 

There were but six lines in all, shakily 
written, signed unsteadily. But he gave 
himself no time for thought. He folded the 
etter, sealed and stamped it, and sent the 
maid with it to the post. 

Then he stood looking dazedly round the 
room, like a man roughly awakened from 
nightmare. His face was white, his lips 
twitched. His feverish eyes caught sight 
ot his own reflection in the glass on the oppo- 
‘ite wall. He looked a gaunt scarecrow of 
the man he had been six weeks ago. 
Suddenly he laughed—a harsh, cracked 
ugh. He raised his fists, and shook them 
Weakly at his gaunt reflection. 

“Oh, you fool—you fool!" he said, be- 
tween his teeth 
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Drawn by 
W. H, Humphris. 


Six months later Hamilton lounged in a 
long chair on the deck of a homeward-bound 
liner. 

He was tanned by sun and wind, but his 
clothes hung baggily on his thin frame. He 
looked older—graver. 

A woman in a white frock beside him 
watched him curiously from beneath the 
brim of her shady hat. She was a good- 
looking woman—with soft, brown eyes and 
a sweet smile. 

A warm autumn sunset was painting the 
sky with vivid orange and pink. Its rays 
turned the white sails of a distant schooner 
to glittering gold. 

“We shall soon be home,” said the girl. 
She sighed unconsciously as she spoke. 

“ Yes,” said Hamilton. 

She glanced at him. 

“You don’t seem overjoyed at the pros- 
pect,”’ she said, laughing. 

No—I am not.” 

“Oh!” She raised her brows. “ Why 
are you coming back, then ?”’ 

Hamilton hesitated. 
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THE QUIVER 


“ Recause—oh, well, one must go some- been treated rather badly—by a man,” she 
where, and I’m sick of America.” said at length. 
“SoamTI. I’m longing to see the country Hamilton swallowed hard. Somehow the 


again. It’s just lovely inthe autumn, Violet news did not surprise him. He had always 
says the trees are all copper and red now.” known that Vereker was a scoundrel. Men 
“ Violet?” Hamilton echoed the name with mocking eyes and a derisive mouth 
slowly. never had any heart. But it was odd, very 
“Yes; she’s my friend—Violet Leas. I odd, that this girl should know her. 
His heart began to 
throb with a dull 
pain. Six months 
had done little to 
heal the wound that 
had driven him from 
England, and, 
strange though it 
was, somehow he 
could not be glad 
that Violet had 
suffered too. Poor 
little Violet—she was 
such a child! 
The woman at his 
side spoke again. 
‘It is such a 
queer story. There 
can be no harm in 


my telling you, as 
you are never likely 


to mect her. She 
was engaged to a 
man. She thought 
the world of him. 
He had very 
serious illness, and 
when he recovered 
he said he no longer 
cared for her, wrote 
her a most callous 
letter, and then 
cleared ott some- 
where abroad with- 
out attempting any 
further explanation 
She was simply 

heartbroken. Oh, 
‘She stood quite still, the eager tetas he Mr. Hamilton ! What 
words dying on her lips.”’ what 

have I said?” 

with frightened 


am going to stay with her in Hertfordshire. She stared at his white face 
Poor little Violet.” eves. She leaned forward and touched his 
Hamilton sat up suddenly. He tilted his — clenched hand with her soft fingers. 
cap over his eyes. Hamilton tricd to speak, but he could 
Why poor?” he asked, with difficulty find no words, Then he jerked out: 
it seemed. “This man-—what was lis name? Tell 
Well’ —the woman hesitated—‘“ she has me his name 
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“TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR...” 


She looked puzzled. She knit her dark 
brows thoughtfully. 

“T can’t quite remertber. I know she 
called him—Dick. I—-I believe it was 
it was—Hamilton—of course. Oh!” 
She put up her hands to her lips with 
a sudden frightened gesture. ‘* Oh—is it— 
you 2” she asked him tremulously. 

Hamilton made no answer. He felt 
stunned and shocked. What was the mean- 
ing of it all? That letter? With sudden 
impulse he turned to the woman at his side. 
He told her the story of that fateful March 
morning stumblingly. He showed her the 
last letter Violet had written him—the letter 
that had driven him to a very madness of 
despair—the letter he had carried with him 
ever since. He laid the worn pages in her 
lap with fingers that trembled. 

“What does it mean ?”’ he asked. ‘* What 
was I to think ? What would you have 
thought ? ” 

She did not answer for a moment. Then 
she laughed—rather a mirthless laugh it 
sounded. She read the pages through care- 
fully—she missed no word of Violet's large, 
unformed hand—then she took the one 
that had been Hamilton's undoing, and held 
it to him. 

“ This was written to me,” she said slowly. 
“T remember receiving a letter from Violet 
in which there seemed to be a page miss- 
ing. She was often careless, and— she always 
Wrote to me in this way. We are very fond 
oteach other. 1 remember that I had asked 
her if she thought anything of Mr. Vereker, 
the violinist. She mentioned him so often 
in her letters. I suppose this is what she 
Wrote in reply. She loved you, I know—she 
always loved you. Oh, Mr. Hamilton, if 
only you had given her a chance to explain !”’ 

“T was a fool—a blind, jealous fool!” 
said Hamilton hoarsely. ‘* But it’s not too 
late now. Do you think it is? She will 
lorgive me—poor little Violet.” 

The woman smiled at him. 

“Now perhaps you are glad you came 
home,” she said. ‘ Are you?” 

Hamilton’s eves spoke for him. 

To Hamilton the two last days at sea were 
a eternity. He could not rest. 

Violet’s friend watched him with rather 
wistful eyes. She liked Hamilton perhaps 
would more than have just “liked” him 
had she not discovered about Violet. 

They were toveth ra vreat deal. Hamil- 
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ton talked incessantly of Violet. He lived 
for the moment when he would see her and 
explain everything. He was first ashore, 
His face was flushed, his eyes eager. He 
looked like a schoolboy going home for the 
holidays. 

“ T shall come down to Hertfordshire with 
you,”’ he said over and over again. “ We 
ought to be there by six if the trains run 
to time.” 

At Liverpool there were letters. Hamil- 
ton waited impatiently while she read them. 
His eyes had recognised Violet's writing. 
The woman handed this letter to him to 
read. She laughed a little at his eagerness 
—a laugh that held the breath of a sigh. 

Violet wrote in her old impulsive way : 


“Tam so glad you are coming to us, 
It will be lovely to sce you again, dear. 
Of course, I shall be at the station to 
meet you. I have so much to tell you. I 
am so looking forward to our being 
together again.” 


Hamilton returned the letter, frowning 
slightly. 

‘She is very fond of you,” he said 
jealously. 

The autumn afternoon was drawing to a 
close when the train came to a standstill 
at the station in Hertfordshire. Hamilton 
rose to his feet. His face was pale, his 
lips nervous. 

‘““ Supposing she is not here,”’ he said. He 
opened the carriage door. 

will be here,’’ said the woman. 
She stepped out. <A girl in a grey tweed 
coat came running down the platform. She 
held a dog on a leash—a dog that had once 
belonged to Hamilton. She was very young, 
but her face was sad. She came forward 
with outstretched hands. 

“Oh, it is so lovely to have you home 
again.”” Then she saw Hamilton. 

A lovely flush dyed her cheeks, then faded, 
leaving her very pale. She stood quite still, 
the eager words dying on her lips. 

Hamilton stepped forward. The eyes of 
the elder woman searched his face with 
something almost piteous in their soft dark- 
ness. She looked at Violet. Then she 
turned away. There was no place for her 
in the sunlit garden of Eden upon which 
these two had just entered. 
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VALLEY 


A Study of BOURNEMOUTH and its Religious Influences 


By C. T. BATEMAN 


OURNEMOUTH is lovely for situation. 
Sea, cliffs, pines and gardens all con- 
tribute to its unique charm. Enlightened 
men with public spirit and far-seeing quali 
ties planned its extensions and develop- 
ments at the very beginnings of its corporate 
life, and the district is now enjoying the 
benefits of their skill were suffi 
ciently wise to provide not only for a day 
or a year, but for many decades, and to 
realise that natural advantages must be 
preserved on well-defined lines if a modern 
town is to surpass the attractions of older 
health resorts. Thus it is that you find in 
Bournemouth wide and well-planned roads, 
a wealth of foliage and an undisturbed 
growth of bush, shrubs and _— flowers. 
Brighton and Blackpool have their admirers 
but Bournemouth offers something quite 
different It has realised that there exists a 
large and prosperous class of people who, 
having striven for many years in closely 
populated centres, desire a quiet resting- 
place, health giving and beautiful, for the 
closing days of a strenuous life. 
Bournemouth has attracted large numbers 
of retired wealthy men and women. Districts 
are pointed out to the visitor where the 
pacious and picturesquely situated house 
are occupied by millionaires, or, at least, 
by those not far removed from this category 
These residents ask for a well-governed 
town, public spirit in its management, and 


freedom from the meretricious attraction 


“ 


ot some. seaside paces. Preserve your 
pines, keep your streets clean, and save us 
from the rowdy tripper, and we are quite 
content,” has been their more or less articu- 
late demand for many year And Bourne- 
mouth has heeded the petition to its own 
prosperity, and has grown trom a. fishing 
hamlet of a century ago into one of the 
best - administered and most substantial 
county boroughs in 

The excellent system of electric trams, 
covering a wide area, remains inactive on 
Sundays. Some Bournemouth people wish 
that this ordinances hould be rescinded. 
lhey have tried to obtain the Sunday tram 
but Bournemouth has, by referendum, re- 
fused the specious plea, preferring for one 
day the quiet of its streets and the comtort 
and rest of its tramway employees \ cer- 
tain class of visitor has probably kept away 


from Bournemouth consequence but 
the real interests of the borough have not 
suffered. understand that late Su 
Charles Seotter, chairman of the Sout! 


Western Railway Company informed on 
of the Mayors of Bournemouth that as long 
as they desired a quict Sunday the company 
would respect the wishes ot the inhabitants 
as regards Sunday excursion In spite of 
the town’s decision, an attempt has been 
made to snateh a vote the 
Couneil on the question of 
but without suce If they are 


voters will let well alone 


Bor 
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THE VALLEY OF PINES 


The provision made in Bournemouth for 
religious work proves that the early settlers 
considered of equal or greater importance 
to its material development the erection of 
churches that were in accordance with their 
surroundings. Standing in the Square, the 
eye detects church towers and steeples peep- 
ing out of the trees with all the marks of a 
true architect’s craftsmanship, and later one 
is introduced to large and commodious build- 
ings many of which accommodate more 
than a thousand peop’e. From a careful 
return I find that Bournemouth possesses 
fourteen churches or chapels of ease con- 
nected with the Church of England. The 
Free Churches are thus divided: Presby- 
terians, two churches and a mission hall; 
Baptists, five churches ; Congregationalists, 

Wes- 
leyan Methodists, seven churches; Primi- 
tive Methodists, five churches; the Salvation 
Army has three buildings, and the Society 


nine churches and two mission halls ; 


of Friends a meeting-house. These numbers 
represent a total of thirty-two Free Churches 
or places of worship, excluding the mission 
halls. The figures of both the Established 
and Free Churches indicate the generous 
manner in which the inhabitants support 
religious organisations. Nor is this provision 
confined to the paroehial or ordinary church 
work. The money collected for the great 
missionary societies is not equalled by any 
ther place of its size in the kingdom, and 
the Bishop of London has fer many years 
ecognised the fact that the wherewithal 
r the East London Church Fund cannot 
¢ obtained elsewhere with 


Churchmanship—using the word in its best 
sense —which has proved of utmost value in 
the development of the most permanent 


forces in Christian progress. This personal 
factor has exercised a remarkable intluence 
on the town itself. People have settled in 


the borough or spent holidays there in order 
that they might be associated with inspiring 
Christian teaching. Few places can_ be 
named where such an atmosphere exists 
equal to that created and maintained in 
Bournemouth, almost from the time when 
it commenced to grow in size and increase 
in population. 


The Church of England 

From the days when St. Peter’s Church— 
the mother church of the town—was a small 
village edifice, Church extension has been 
wisely and courageously undertaken, In 
1845 St. Peter’s was formed from the civil 
parishes of Christchurch and Holdenhurst, 
and in that year the living was presented to 
the Rev. A. M. Bennett. His views did not 
accord with some Churchmen in the district, 
who expressed their opposition in a variety 
of ways ; but to-day the fact is more or less 
generally appreciated that he worked with 
self-sacrifice on behalf of the Churchman- 
ship of the rising town. To Mr. Bennett 
belonged the credit for the far - seeing 
manner in which St. Peter’s Church was 
built. On his suggestion it was planned 
in parts, which were erected according to 
the needs and resources of the time. Thus 
to-day St. Peter’s is a beautiful building, 


greater cheerfulness of giv- 
ng or larger value than 
n the town where his 
mother makes her home. 
Equally remarkable 
calibre of the men 
0 orcupy the pulpits in 
Bournemouth Their re 


putation lies beyond paro 
chal boundaries, and they 
lave brought to bear upon 
their preaching a far wider 
and riper experience that 
Mat which usually obtains 
under similar cireum- 
stances. The provincial 
Teproach has become 
“laced and in its place 


“ere is manifest an intense 


The Upper Gardens, 
Bournemouth. 


Photo! 
Mell and Fidley 
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unspoilt by hideous additions of 
a later period. Although many 
years elapsed before the church 
was completed—for not until 
1879 was the spire added-—Mr. 
Bennett was spared to see the 
completion of his noble enter- 
prise, though he lived for only 
a few weeks afterwards. St. 
Peter’s itself is in effect a me- 
morial to Mr. Bennett, but in 
the graveyard near the south 
porch there is also a cross to 
his memory, whilst amidst the 
hill-side St. 
Stephen’s Church was erected 


trees on the 


as an additional memorial, and 
his son became the first vicar. 
Only a few months since he 
retired from the post after 
a service of thirty years. St. 
Stephen’s cost £30,000, and is 
a particularly fine specimen of 


Mr. J. L. 


the architecture of 


Pearson. Twenty years ago, 
Canon Twells, the author of the 
well-known hymn, “ At even, 


ere the sun set,” pre- 
sented the new 
a chapel of 


formed, in 


parish with 
ease, which was 
1g0o, into the 
separate ecclesiastical 
of St. Augustin’s. 
Canon A. E. 
vicar of St. Peter’s and Rural 
Dean of Christchurch, having 
been appointed in 1904. He 
preserves the High Church tra- 
ditions of Mr. Bennett. In 
conversation with one of the 


parish 


Daldy is now 


in 
Bournemouth, he told me that 
though Canon Daldy has strong 


best - known 


convictions, he has from. the 
time of his appointment main- 
tained the true spirit of Church 
extension. Differences of view- 
point are recognised, but where 
I-vangelicals are endeavouring 
to carve out a new parish, he 
has assisted their purpose with 
a catholicity that was unmis- 
takable 
he is leading in a movement for 


\t the time of writing 


the endowment and building of 
a new church to be called St 


THE QUIVER 


Rev. 


ew FE. J. Kennedy 


Clement 


Burrows. 


(Photos by Debenham and Gould 


Owen, 


and Br 


yht.) 


Mary’s, at an estimated cost of 
£6,000, In this enterprise he 
is assisted by the Rev. J. M 
Davenport, of St. Clement's, 
The parish will number about 
6,000 people, who are described 
as “nearly all poor,” and in 
recognition of the fact that it 
is being sliced out of the older 
parishes of St. Peter’s and St. 
Clement’s, the parishioners in 
these rendering 
substantial assistance. 


districts are 


Under the Canon's leadership 
St. Peter’s has taken its proper 
place in the Church life of 
Bournemouth. Possessing him- 
self first-hand information on 
some aspects of the missionary 
field, he is an enthusiast on the 
subject. As 
organising skill it may be men- 
tioned that 
chial Finanee Committee exists 
for St. Peter's and its two 
allied churches of St. Swithun’s 
and St. Ambrose, and the Free- 
will Offering scheme is adopted. 


an evidence of his 


one central Paro- 


By means of the envelope 


system the promises are col 
lected weekly, monthly, or at 
the intervals desired by sub- 
seribers, and devoted to dio- 
cesan work and foreign missions, 

In the prime of life, Canon 
Daldy has obtained a wide ex- 
perience of Church work, having 
served at All Hallows’, Barking 
and latterly as Winchester Dio- 
cesan Missioner, and is acknow- 
ledged as the leader of Anglican 


activities in the district. 


Rev. E. J. Kennedy 

Two clergymen ia Bourne- 
mouth in the matter ot height 
stand above their brethren. | 
refer to the Rev. E. J. Ker 
nedy, of St. John’s, Boscombe 
and the Rev. E,. A. Causton 
of Christ Church, Westbourne. 
When Archbishop Temple was 
Bishop of London he invited 
Mi Kennedy, then Genera! 
Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., at 
Iexeter Tall, to take Holy Orders. 
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With much shrewdness Dr. Temple appre- large band of workers who assist in the 
ciated the qualities of the man, and judging organisation of numerous religious agencies 
by Mr. Kennedy's success and usefulness as — for the parishioners, as well as for those who, 
a parish clergyman, the Bishop’s opinion was — though outside the parochial borders, prefer 
not at fault. The Y.M.C.A. experience and — the Evangelical ministry to be found at St. 
associations have also undoubtedly assisted John’s. Mr. Kennedy does not disguise his 
Mr. Kennedy in his numerous enterprises. Protestantism, and aims at securing congre- 
After a period of service at St. James’s, gational worship. His long connection 
Hatcham—first as curate and then as vicar with the Y.M.C.A. enables him to appreciate 
—a most difficult and arduous post—Mr. the qualities necessary for dealing with 


SOME | 
WELL-KNOWN | 
BOURNEMOUTH | 
CHURCHES | 


St. John’s, Boscombe. | = 
(Photo: Pictorial Agency.) | St. Stephen's 
(Bennett Memorial), 
St. Michael’s (Photo: Pictorial Agency.) 
(Photo: Pictorial Agency.) | St. Paul's. | 


(Photo: Pictorial Agency.) 


St. Peter’s 
(the Parish Church. 
of Bournemouth). | 
(Photo: Pictorial Agency.) 


(The Bennett Memorial 
will be seen in the 
foreground,) 


Kennedy was appointed by the Peache men, and for their benefit the parish pos- 
trustees to St. John’s, Boscombe, where the — sesses a Men’s Club, and a service held on 
conditions were changed from a South Sunday afternoons secures an attendance of 
London parish, with its crowded population, over one thousand men, Though Boscombe 
to the salubrious suburb of Bournemouth, on is a wealthy suburb, the parish consists, 
the top of fir-clad cliffs, and but a short according to Mr. kennedy, of about two- 
distance from the sea. The work and thirds who belong to the working classes. 
tesponsibility are not less, but the climatic I am told by outsiders that his bonhomie 
idvantages can be appreciated by those and direct speech appeal to them, and they 


who know Hatcham and Bournemouth. appreciate the sympathy and teaching of 
Sitting in the study at St. John’s Vicarage, their six-foot vicar, who almost every day 
Boscombe, on a beautiful afternoon, Mr. is to be seen on_ his cycle visiting his 
Kennedy explained to me the features of | parishioners and directing the Church work. 
the Church life in his parish. He settled Knowing the generosity of the wealthy 


‘were in. 1894 and has gathered round hima __ parishioners to Church objects, I asked Mr. 
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Kennedy what sum he thought had been 
raised since his settlement at Boscombe in 
i894. “It is somewhat difficult to say 
off-hand,” he replied, but certainly not 
less than f100,000. It is surprising to me, 
sometimes, where all the money comes 
from, but without difficulty our people give 
to the work not only for its ordinary upkeep, 
but also to the various extensions which are 
required from time to time. We believe 
not only in supporting home agencies, but 
also the missionary cause; and from this 
parish we sent last year to the Church 
Missionary Society no less a sum_ than 
£1,050.”" 

Ihe church itself cost about 414,000 to 
build, and possesses a seating capacity of 
1,200, yet strangers find diffi- 
culty in securing a vacant place, 
especially if they only arrive a 
few minutes before the appointed 
time of service. 


The Oldest Clergyman 
in Bournemouth 


Another personal force in 
Bournemouth is Canon F. E. 
Toyne, of St. Michael's, who is 
in charge of one of the finest 


churches in the district. The 


tower was erected from designs 


preserved for over thirty years—a fact that 
now makes him the doyen amongst the 
clergymen in the district. From testimony 
| received from several quarters, there is 
no other clergyman or minister who is 
more esteemed for his gifts and character 
in the whole of the district than the Canon. 


An Evangelical Church 

The Rev. Clement L. Burrows, M.A., of 
St. Paul’s Church, deserves mention for 
the manner in which he preserves the 
Evangelical traditions of his parish. His 
church loyally supports a number of paro- 
chial organisations, as well as missionary 
auxiliaries. 

St. Paul’s was formed into a_ separate 
parish in 1890, and since that 
time Mr. Burrows has been in 
charge. He is much respected 
for his work and testimony in 
Bournemouth, and is supported 
by a loyal and devoted band 
of parishioners, 

\ brief reference to the Rev. 


KE. A. Causton on a_ previous 
page recalls the fact that after 


a term on the Indian Mission 
field of the Church Missionary 
Society he has returned to 
Bournemouth. His first curacy 


by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott—who has I aan Sagan. was spent at St. John’s, Bos- 


combe, and now, since the mis- 


done such excellent work in the 
restoration of Selby Abbey—and 
is one of the landmarks of the place. \ 
reredos, a stained east window, and a marble 
pulpit have been placed in the chureh as 
special memorials at different times. Canon 
loyne represents the type of Broad Chureh- 
man who ts far removed from Agnosticism. 
The purpose of his ministry is to provide a 
service which shall be acceptable to all 
Churchmen in the parish. ven so, it 1s 
possible that the services at St Michael's 
are too low for the ordinary High Church- 
man and too high for the average Evan 
eclical Still the fact remains that Chureh- 
men of the middle standpoint are attracted 
there and appreciate the ministry of one of 
the most cultured and best-read men in thi 
town 

Canon Toyne entered the Church of 


England somewhat late in life, and betore 


his appointment to St. Michael’s, in 1881 


was curate of a small church in Hampshire 


His connection with Bournemouth has beer 


sionary interregnum, he is m 
charge of the church at Westbourne. 


The Free Churches 
By general consent the Rev. J. D. Jones, 
M.A., B.D., is the outstanding leader of the 
Free Churches in) Bournemouth-—and, in- 
deed, in Hampshire. On two occasions | 
sought the opinion of prominent ¢ hurchmen 
on the subject, and the answer was unmis- 
takably clear and emphati Mr. Jones suc- 
eceded an eloquent Welsh preacher in the 
person ot the Rev. Oss an Davies, and 
himself also from the Principality, he has 
enhanced the traditions of Richmond Hill 
Congregational Church. When Mr. Jones 
preaching the congregation overtlows. the 
ordinary accommodation, and in the holiday 
eason difficulty is usually exp rienced by 
visitors in securing a seat Phe question 1 
ometimes asked What is the attractive 
force in Mr. Jones’s sermons ?”’ First, | 
established 
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between himself and his hearers. The quiet 
cones adopted at the commencement of his 
discourse are an invitation to listen. People 
appreciate his pulpit power and are anxious 
not to miss the exegesis. He carries them 
on from point to point by apt illustrations, 
picturesque passages, strong Evangelical 
fervour, inspired every now and 
then by glowing Welsh fire. It is 
preaching that compels listeners 
and preaching that influences. His 
hearers are gathered from many 
classes—business men, and cultured 
men and women of the middle class 
as well as those of leisure and 
wealth. They come for spiritual 
help and are rarely disappointed, 
Like a wise physician, he diagnoses 
the needs of his hearers and applies 
the remedy. Many people spend 
their holidays in Bournemouth 
largely for the reason 

that “J. D.”—as he is 

familiarly called—can be 

heard in his own church. 

This influence has given 

him a constituency prac- b 
tically as wide as that 
offered by a Metropolitan 
church, and few places 
even in London could 
secure him a more in- 
fluential pulpit. 

Mr. Jones has often 
been sounded concerning 
achange of sphere, but 
like Oliver Goldsmith’s 
Country Parson, he has 
no desire at present to 
} 


Change his plac 


Carr’s Lane, Bir ming- Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., B.D. 


1am, honoured by a fine 


succession Of ministers, and Richmond Hill Church. 


Was only considered by 
him 
lim at the invitation of the leaders of 


th 


the denomination, Later still, a most 
determined etfort was organised to secure 


his acceptance of the principalship 
Lancashire College, Manchester, in succes- 
‘ion to Dr. Adeney. But Bournemouth 
Was determined to keep him if at all 
possible, and it succeeded. 

\s Mr, Jones looks out of his pleasant 
manse on Richmond Hill across the de- 


lightful town gardens he must realise that 


‘€W ministers possess such a prospect trom 
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their study windows, and none who can 
claim a more united membership. More- 
over, he has about him as officers men of 
influence and responsibility in the town 
who are devoted to the truest welfare of 
the church. 

The history of Congregationalism in 
Bournemouth is one of 
growth, which in later 
years has developed in 
a manner almost unique. 
This progress shows that, 
given the men, Congrega- 
tionalism can be adapted 
to the times. Under wise 
leaders who were actively 
engaged in the business 
of the rising town, the 
church sought the ser- 
vices of a strong and 
devoted minister. They 
carried into church life 
the principles and 
maxims exemplified in 
business, viz., that in 
order to build success- 
fully it is necessary to 
plan wisely and develop 
mT with enterprise. This policy dic- 
” tated the invitation to the Rev. 
Ossian Davies—whose services at 
Richmond Hill are remembered 
with gratitude and appreciation to- 
day—and also secured the succession 
of Mr. Jones. In like manner also 
the church has made itself respon- 
sible for church extension at Char- 
minster Koad, Longham, South- 
bourne, and Winton, where under 
fully ordained ministers an ordered 
church lite is being built up with 
encouraging signs of success. In 
the past Independency has some- 
times stood for self-centred isola- 
tion. With the leadership of Mr, J. D. Jones 
Bournemouth Congregationalism represents 
church co-operation on the best lines. 

Many other good and devoted Free Church 
ministers are carrying on their work in 
Bournemouth. They have not stamped 
their individuality upon the life of the 
town and district as has Mr. J. D. Jones, 
nor is the number of their adherents as 
large as those of the Congregationalists, but 
their ministry is appreciated and valued by 
the membership of their churches. 
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“ Quiver” Help for Sister Bailey 


N the October number of THE QUIVER 
Dr. Grenfell made an appeal for help 
towards the splendid work being done 
by Nurse Bailey at the lonely station of 
Forteau, on the coast of Labrador. 

He told our readers that the cost of 
maintaining the nurse is £150 a year, 
but that £50 per annum would provide 
for the dogs and komaticks (sledges), the 
boat and boatman, and the driver during 
the year. 

I did not like to pledge THE QUIVER 
to be responsible for the raising of either 
sum, but left the matter to the decision 
of our readers. 

I am now able to report that, up to the 
date of writing (December 2oth), the sum 
of £30 3s. 8d. has been received. This is 
very encouraging, and I am most anxious 
to write and tell Dr. Grenfell that the cost 
of the equipment for a whole year has been 
received, and that in future THE QUIVER 
will be responsible for the dogs and sledges, 
the boat and boatman, etc., which will 
enable Sister Bailey to properly carry out 
her work in lonely Forteau. Will readers 
send me the small sum remaining so that 
I can do this ? 

i do not want those who have already 
subscribed to increase the amounts they 
have sent ; rather I want fresh readers who 
may feel impelled to help in this splendid 
work to send me their offerings, however 
small. Further than that, if we are to 
carry out our undertaking, I look to the 
kind friends who have sent to continue 
their support next year. 

Here are extracts from a letter received 
from Sister Bailey, describing her work 
recently : 

I have a man in with three fractured ribs and 
pneumonia. My district has stretched from 
Bonne Esperance to Red Bay, and I am re 
sponsible for twenty-two settlements, winter 
and summier, and have as much as I can manage. 

In the winter I take several patients at a time. 
Cannot accommodate more for lack of space, my 


largest room being only 10 feet by 11 feet In 
that room I have Bible study classes, girls’ club, 
and first ald classe ‘ My three bedrooms are no 
larger than 7 feet by 10 feet; one of these I use 


7 
as a ward 
Last winter I covered 345 miles by dog-team, 
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and if the weather had not been so terrific | 
should have covered 500 as in previous years, 
The fishing here was an absolute failure, and this 
year it is not much better up till now. 

Some families walked for miles to get a small 
bag of flour from me. Others were on their last 
baking when Government relief came. Some of 
the poor children were half-starved, and I was 
at my wits’ end to know what to do for the best. 
I got a little relief from the Government, but 
not nearly enough. ‘The year before I managed 
to scrape $100 out of them for road building— 
shall try to get more this year. My friends in 
England have sent me money cnough to build a 
store (for storing Mission clothing, supplies, etc.), 
which will be 14 feet by 14 feet, and have two 
floors. I shouldn't wonder but what I'll take 
one floor for a club room and for services. 

My sitting-room is pretty full when I get 
twenty-five to the classes and sometimes more 
I can assure you the atmosphere is none too pure 
at the finish. Dr. Grenfell gave me permission 
to build, and gave me hymn-books toward a 
mission hall! For my store he drew the plans 
but not the cash! The work is growing so 
rapidly that I can scareely cope with it alone, 
and lack of space makes it much harder. 


The following is the list of subscribers 
to December 20th, 1912. Amounts te- 
ceived since will appear in later numbers, 
together with other particulars of Nurse 


Bailey's work : 
“In Memory of a Beloved Sister’ . 10 0 
Mrs. B. H. Henshaw 4 0 
“A Friend” (Stirling) I 10 
Misses Christie 
Lady Musgrave 1 I 0 
“Anon” (Gillingham) . 
Miss Macleod 10 
A. Reid 1 0 
Colonel and Mrs. Brunker 10 0 
Lady Mordaunt 
Iwo Friends 
Miss A. Silcock 13 
“A Friend at Tenby Io 
A Thank-offering 10 
Miss M. A. S. Owston. 
D. (Purley) ‘ 
* Anonymous” (Ludlow) 10 
Mrs. Fraser 
5. 
Miss B. Gill 5 2 
I. G. (Gla Vv) 
Miss Ramsay J 
The Misses A. and M. Conk 
F. A. Last ‘ 
M. Alldrid 
Miss K. Smith 
Mrs. Archdale 
M. H 
B.S. 
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CONDUCTED 
THE EDITOR 


The Long Vision 

HE article on ‘‘ The Future of the 

Salvation Army” inevitably recalls 

to our mind the grand, rugged figure of 
General William Booth. What a_person- 
ality was his! We put him in the forum 
with Gladstone and Garibaldi, Livingstone 
and Lincoln. How these men tower above 
their fellows! Different in career, character, 
and calibre, yet they all have about them the 
quality of greatness. Wherein, amid their 
differences, are they so much related? Is 
itnot that each one of them is a man of the 
long vision? General Booth saw clearly 
what he wanted; he fixed his eyes upon 
‘this one thing I do,”’ and then, though a 
multitude of foes should seek to turn him 
back, he went straight forward until he 
had achieved his aim. So it was with the 
others in the Hall of Great Men. 

Livingstone and Lincoln, Bismarck and 
the others—they knew their own minds, 
and, having the power of the long vision, 
they were able to concentrate all their 
lorces upon that aim in view, and so were 
able to mould the world to suit their own 
imperious will. 


Knowing One’s Mind 
HAT a power there is in knowing one’s 
own mind! It the critics were calmly 
to dissect the intellectual faculties of General 
Booth they might assure us that he was quite 
an ordinary kind of man. But the point 
that made the difference was that every 
Chergy, every talent, was used in one direc- 
ton. Talents he had: but so have thou- 
sands of others, only they never achieve 
anything, 


The Kingship of Mediocrity 

ial an extraordinary world this is! 
Phere is your neighbour, who carried 

off all the prizes at school, knows fourteen 

languages, and was predicted a_ brilliant 


career, “‘ A man with ten talents.’”” Now 
he is a printer’s reader, correcting the lists 
in ‘“‘ Who’s Who” for the press. On the 
other hand, here is a man occupying a posi- 
tion of supreme command. You mect him 
in business, and are quietly impressed with 
his practical qualities; but at the same 
time you cannot understand why he has 
risen to his present position of eminence. 
“Sheer luck,” you say, and proceed to 
malign a very unequal world. Why is it 
that so often mediocrity rules the world 
whilst genius blacks shoes? Largely be- 
cause of the power of the long vision; 
the man who has faced life clearly, made 
up his mind and used whatever material 
came to hand, is the man who has succeeded. 
In certain few cases that man has had 
magnificent materials at hand—and then 
you have a Gladstone or a Bismarck. But 
genius alone has never achieved place and 
power; mediocrity, plus perseverance, often 


has. 


“Simply Pottering 
a lL were to put it individually to cach 
reader of this page, how many would 
be able to answer the question: ‘‘ What is 
the great aim to which you are directing 
your energies ?’’ You may try to mect me 
with a generalisation; but perhaps a few 
here and there will be more frank and say, 
“TT simply haven’t one central aim in life.” 
We all more or less *‘ potter about,’”’ doing a 
little here and a little there, making up our 
minds now, and changing them to-morrow. 
It is very unheroic—but very human; we 
say we are just the ordinary people, and that 
someone must carry on the commonplace 
work of the world. But why waste impulse, 
and talent, and opportunity——these gifts 
which fall to the lot of every one of us ? We 
can in our own way be men and women of the 
long vision. The really dan,erous person In 
life is the one who cannot make up his mind, 
The “ desperate villain’? whom we meet m 
fiction lays his plans deeply ; but, after all, 
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we know what he means, and can discount 
his machinations—at least, we can in real 
life, even if it is more difficult in a sensa- 
tional novel. But it is the person with the 
wavering mind that shoots under the wheels 
of omnibuses and generally gets in every- 
body’s way. There is no momentum in 
hesitation, no personality about a floating 
straw, no achievement in procrastination. 
So look the world calmly, squarely in the 
face, make up your mind what you are 
roing to be and do, and then Heaven bless 


your enterprise. 


David Livingstone 

] HAVE mentioned Livingstone among 
the immortal heroes. How grand a 

figure he now assumes betore the eyes ot the 

world ! 


His name is ‘ writ large’’ across 
the face of Africa. On March 19 the cen- 
tenary of his birth will be cciebrated over 
the length and breadth of the world. What 
of the real Livingstone—the human person, 
with fads and foibles and peculiarities ? 
‘There are two men now living who are able 
in a special way to tell us first hand of the 
real Livingstone. Fortunately I have been 
able to get the assistance of both of them 
for my Livingstone Number of THe OvuIver, 
which will appear next month. 


se 


Sir Harry Johnston 
HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., is one of our greatest living 
explorers. He has travelled all over Africa, 
has conducted expeditions to West Africa, 
the Congo Kiver, Lakes Nyasa and Tan- 
ganyika, etc., was Instrumental in founding 
the British Central Africa’ Protectorate, 
has been British Consul in many parts of 
the Dark Continent, and Special Com 
inissioner, Commander-in-Chiet, and Consul- 
General for the Uganda Protectorate. He 
has been thoroughly over the ground. of 
Livingstone’s travels Moreover, it was to 
him that the Livingstone family gave the 
whole of the great missionary’s corre 
spondence and papers, to be used for the 
writing of the monumental “ Life of Living 


stone.” Sir Harry Johnston has_ kindly 
written tor me a Spe tial article on “ David 
Livingstone.”” In this sketch he gives a 
graph portrait ot the great proneer it ts 
perhaps a little different trom the accepted 
view, but it is living and tru it shows the 
man. 


Note. —The portrait on page 365 is of Comm 
not Commissioner Higgins 
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Dr. Sir John Kirk 

MONG the comrades of Livingstone on 
A his memorable expedition, but one 
white man survives. Sir John Kirk, 
G.C.M.G., M.D., LL.D., D.Sc., ete., has 
recently celebrated his cightieth birthday, 
but though in retirement and adverse to any- 
thing in the nature of publicity, he retains 
the keenest interest in the days of his travels 
with Dr. Livingstone. He has supplied 
in the form of an interview, some wonder- 
fully interesting anecdotes of his adventures 
while navigating the great inland waterways 
of Africa with the intrepid Doctor. rh 
article is written by Mr. Basil Mathews 
1uthor of Livingstone the Pathfinder” 
and entitled ‘Facing Death—with 
Livingstone.”’ There will be many striking 
drawings and photographs, the cover design 
being a new portrait of Livingstone, specially 
painted by Mr. A. C. Michael, 


Women’s Suffrage 
tq course the March number will have 
many features apart from the Living- 
stone article Just now Women’s Suffrage 
is very much to the front, and the question 1s 


touched on both in an article by Christine 
T. Herrick on ‘* Which Side of the Fence ? 


Some Reasons why [ cannot decide wh 
Way to Jump,” and also in a story, “ Angels 
Unawares,”” by Constance Smedley Arm- 
field. Another story, entitled ‘ Young 
Parson,”’ deals with atfairs a hundred years 
ro, whilst Winifred Graham contributes 
a present-day tale of love sacrihe 
entitled “ The Open Gate.” 


se 
** Something to do”’ 

OW many of my country-women readers 
H complain of the narrowness of their 
sphere and their inability to do anything 
in the nature of social service |! For thet 
benefit Mrs. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser has 
written a special article on “ The Something 
to do’ Problem What Women can do in 
Social Service in a Village.” Other contri- 
butions will be ‘ Character-Reading 
Daily Life,” by Miss Amy B. Barnard, L.L.A 

Phe House with Seven Servants,” by 
Miss Jane’s Rejyuvena- 
Maud, ete. 


Catharine 1). Burne 
tion,” by Mona 


sioner Howard, Chief of the Staft of the Salvation Army, 
as described in a portion of our issue. 
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OUR MOTTO COMPETITION 


First Prize: £20 in Goods 
Second Prize: £10 in Goods 


Twelve “ Teaettas”” &) Twelve Volumes 


By THE 


HE announcement of the Motto and 
Text Competition has aroused con- 
siderable interest among the readers of 
Tue Quiver. Possibly some were dis- 
appointed at first, as the competitor who 
might have skill in making toys and dolls 
might not be so apt with the pen and 
brush. Yet, when the conditions are 
carefully read, it will be seen that this is 
by no means a competition only for the 
painter, but that quite a variety of talents 
can be utilised in order to compete for a 


prize. 


Choosing a Motto 

The first thing is to choose a text or 
motto, This in itself ought not to present 
much difficulty. Almost all of us are 
fond of taking some phrase or verse and 
placing it where the eye will frequently 
alight on its inspiring message. A friend 
of mine, a hard-headed, practical man of 
business, with no particular artistic or 
sentimental leanings, is in the habit of 
pasting little fragments of poetry and 
prose to the edge of the roll of his roll- 
top desk. As he sits at his work he can 
catch sight of that extract from Carlyle 
on “ Work,” or Browning on “ Life,” 
whilst the casual visitor does not notice 
anything unusual about the appearance 
of his desk. 

Of course for this competition Iam not so 
concerned with business mottoes. ‘ Do 
it Now” is all very well in its place, but 
will not be very appropriate in a sick- 
Hom or a hospital ward ! 

Good people, even with the best inten- 
tons sometimes allow their zeal to outrun 
their discretion in the matter of texts for 
Presentation to others. Coming home in 


“le train some time ago I was just a little 
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embarrassed when a lady opposite suddenly 
opened her bag, and taking out a small 
bouquet, asked if I would mind accepting 
it! She explained that she had been dis- 
tributing the nosegays at some hospital, 
and had quite a number over. I accepted 
with a smile, and examining the little 
bunch of pansies discovered an appro- 
priate text clearly written and threaded 
round with the flowers. The lady then 
proceeded to ask other occupants of the 
carriage to accept a bunch, which they 
did—more or less awkwardly. 

But I noticed that before presenting 
them the lady carefully examined the 
mottoes attached to each one. The 
collection of flowers being spread out 
before me I soon found out the reason 
for this precaution. One or two of the 
bunches had attached to them such a 
text as “‘ Be sure your sin will find you 
out”! 

Of course the good lady would not have 
been so impolite as to hand one of these 
to a stranger in a railway carriage. But 
why should it have been chosen for some 
poor sufferer in a hospital ? 

I want competitors carefully to choose 
their mottoes: get something cheering, 
something inspiring and something that 
will last —not a line which will weary 
with oft scanning, nor a cheap truism 
that will irritate by its superficiality. 
Remember that none of the texts will be 
wasted. After the competition they will 
be distributed among hospitals and other 
places where they will have a mission of 
help and healing. So choose well. 


Working the Mottoes 


Most of the time, however, will be spent 
upon execution. Be careful about your 
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materials. If you are going to paint the For cach of the next twelve in order 
text in water-colours or oils do not choose of merit I am giving a “ Teaetta” Tea. 
a thin piece of paper that will cause the maker—a similar device to the “ Caffeta” 
colours to run. ‘The most suitable sub- Coffee-makers which were so much appre- 
stance is a picce of Bristol-board, such ciated in our last competition. The 
as artists use, but, of course, there is no “ Teactta’’ is the simplest and most 
stipulation as to this or any other material. — perfect tea-maker known, and avoids the 
If you intend using linen or silk, re- evils of tannin-poisoning. 


member that the cost of one shilling must As Consolation Prizes I am_ offering 
not be exceeded. With this exception twelve handsome volumes. “ 
and that of the size—the competitors } 
have every latitude. expecting seo | 
some very original methods of working The Rules ] 
out a motto. All competitors must observe and abide 
ed by the following rules : M 
The Prize List a 
1. The text or motto may be upon grat 


There are twenty-six Prizes, so that, 


even if your work is not placed at the top any material 2, gp macy wood, linen - 
of the fist, these is no need to despair. canvas, = and drawn, painted, or ' hi 
The First Prize will be an order for worked by any process—water-colour _ 
TWENTY PouNDs on Messrs. Boots, Cash — or silk, other 
Chemists method But the cost of the materials pape 
Most of my readers know that Messrs. aes 
Boots have one or more branches in every 
town, large and small, in the British 
Islands, and that they supply almost enema. “y 
everything in the way of faney goods, ete 2. Kach text or motto must be om 
The fortunate winner will be able to visit accompanied by the special coupon - 
anv one of Messrs. Boots’ establishments (which appears in the advertisement ; 
and select goods to the value of 420; or, section), with the mame and address of ory 
if this is not convenient—if the winner the competitor. rr 
lives abroad, for instance —the Prize may 3 The entries must be addressed to 1) 
be selected from the lists issued by the The Editor "THE (OLIVER, La Belle in | 
firm Sauvage, London, E.C., marked “ Com- is 
se petition,” and sent carriage paid. Thes 

Other Prizes must be received by the Editor not ; 
The SEcoND PRIZE in this competition later than April 30, 1915. Tr 
will be a similar order on Messrs. Boots 4. The decision of the Editor eaere 
for TEN PouNnbs’ worth of good final. ‘ill 

Wi 

lette 


TO LEAGUE MEMBERS 


Members of the League of Loving Hearts are reminded that their subscrip: 
tions for 1913 have now fallen due. New members are invited to fill up the 
coupon, in the advertisement section, and send to the Editor, THE QUIVER, ' 
La Belle Sauvage, E.C. | 
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Contluctod by ALE: SOV 


By Love Serve One Another" 


How, When and 


Where Corner, 


February, 1913 


M* DEAR COMPANIONS, —When I 

wrote to you last month we were con- 
gratulating ourselves on the number of new 
members we had to welcome in Jamaica. 
While this letter is being written I am 
anxious for news from some of them, because, 
smany of you will have seen in the daily 
papers, there have been disastrous storms 
in the Island, and the news of Savana 
la Mar was very serious. There we have 
amerry Group of Companions, and we shall 
ll be thankful to hear from them once more. 
\ll of us hope that they and their friends 
nd homes are safe. 

[have a budget of letters sent off from 
some of our Jamaica members before these 
sad tidings cam« you shall have some to 
read now, 

Alex. Winston Aguilar, whom we welcomed 
n January, wrote : 

“Tam at a boarding-school, and am so fond of 
rts that when lessons are done I devote my spare 
tme to games. We play golf, tennis, baseball, 

and for My tavourite is golf. When 


me for the holidavs I go in for horseback 
, driving, eveling. keep guinea-pigs, 
» take up some time to look after, so vou 
my time is fully occupied. My father ts 
1 motor-cat We are looking forward to its 
- We have fine roads in Jamaica for cars. 
We cannot get to the railway easily from where we 


»acar will be very useful 


And from Sydney Aguilay came a little 
letter 


“Ta 
i very tond of driving, and when T was much 


rl used to crv when I had to come out of the 
RE but now that IT am a big boy I do not do 
md I go to church, and evervone savs I behave 


n Sis just a little letter, as Tam small; vou 
ept it with much love.” 


“My dear Alison,’ savs Iris Aguilar, “mv big 
“er Wants me to be a member, and I would like to, 
1 ani getting Inez (my cousin) to write for me, as 
, Ui Rot six vears old vet, and cannot write, but I 
learn, for sure will like lessons 

- sew a little, and Tam now dressing a doll for 

child in India belong te Inez’s class, which 


ve every Sunday after service at our church 
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I only joined a few Sundays ago. She has asked her 
girls to dress these dolls, and the best-dressed doll 
in the upper and lower division will get a-prize. I 
wonder if I will get it? We have two dogs, Rex and 
Charlie. Rex has got about three prizes at different 
shows. You should see our dear little sister. Her 
name is Monica Joyce. Do you like it? I hope the 
three children will get on well in Canada.” 

This is quite a happy family of letter 
writers, and [ do so want to hear that all 
has been well with them and our other 


members over there. 


We Welcome New Members 

We have a good number of new friends to 
introduce to each other and you older Com- 
panions this month, so perhaps it will be 
well to do it at once. 

Arthur Owen joins us at Nantlle, and 
promises a long letter soon; he is 14, and 
writes very clearly and well. 

Blanche Sykes (aged 134; near Midhurst) 
is an only child. 

Agnes B. Hawke writes from New Zealand : 

“T should like very much to become a member ot 
your Corner. We live opposite to where Irene and 
Marjorie Collier live. They have Tur Quiver sent 
to them, and I always read it. We are all living in 
a small town, and people who come from England 
say that it reminds them of an English village, par- 
ticularly our road. 1 have just been down to Christ- 
church with the Wairarapa R.L. hockey team, for 
the tournament held there. We tied with the Hawkes 
Bay team for the championship of New Zealand 
Each team holds the cup for six months. I will do 
all 1 can to help you.” 

Agnes is 165, and we are delighted to have 
her as one of ourselves. We look forward 
to hearing of lively times from this Group. 

Another New Zealand writer is /unice 
Tr. A. Downs, whose home is at Otago. “I 
have wanted to become one of the Com- 
panions for a long time,” she says, *‘ but 
have not started until to-day.” And then 
she goes on to describe her home. In the 
grounds there 1s a lake 
“on which there are wild ducks and black swans. 
We also have a boat to go out rowing in, and it 1s 
very nice the stimmer-time There are three 
islands in the lake, two of which we can land at. 


I am sending you a half-crown postal note. Wili you 
please send me a silver scarf-pin ? Some time svon | 
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will send a donation to help the protégés in Canada, 
I hope you will sometimes write a note to your 
Companion Eunice.” 

Eunice is 15. What fine sport it must be 
to have that lake and all the accompani- 
ments ! 
lie sometimes in the boat, Eunice? We 
should like to see them, if you do, 

Among our members in Australia we have 
to number Elsie Russell (aged 16), who lives 
about 78 miles from Melbourne, and is 
studying for a nursing career. We shall 


Do you weave lovely stories as you 


look for some interesting letters from her. 
And Mary Renwick is another new-comer ; 
her home is at Sydney. She is Annie 
Bartle’s cousin, and has been staying with 
her in Yorkshire. 

‘We had a little bazaar,” she writes to me on the 
way back to Australia, “ and we send part of the 
money—that is, 6s. 6d If there are any girls in 
New South Wales who belong to our Companionship 
I would like to see or even write to them. I was in 
England nine months, and we never managed to 
get a letter off to you, but have at last succeeded in 
doing so. When I arrive in Sydney I will try my 
best to get some more members. We had rather a 
rough time in the Bay of Biscay, but we have had it 
much calmer since we left Gibraltar; in fact, we can 
only just see a ripple in the water now ; it feels more 
like being on land than on water.” 

Mary is 12 years old. I expect we shall 
have a longer letter soon now, written from 
Sydney. Annie Bartle sent me a kind letter, 
and Ethel Crossfield also. Enclosed with 
these were notes from two new members, 
John C. Bartle (aged 8) and Eva Crossfield 
(aged 93). To John fell the honour of send- 
ing the 6s. 6d. for our Funds: 

“ We are enclosing the postal order for part of the 
proceeds of a little bazaar,’ he writes. “1 am very 
pleased mother has consented for me to join your 
Corner. I am eight years old, and in Standard III.” 

This is a splendidly helpful beginning for 
When they 


have appointed one of themselves as Presi- 


our Otley Group, is it not ? 


dent and another as secretary and one as 
treasurer, they will feel quite business-like. 
The Leven Companions have done this, and 
are setting a first-rate example of method. 
I must refer to them again later. 

You all will, | am sure, want to give a 
specially cordial greeting to our first Chinese 
Companion, Dorothy J. S. Lim, who is also 
our first member in Hong-Kong 


Dear Alison he writes; “IT have heard and 
read of vou so much, and of the members of the 
H.W.W.C., trom Ture Oviver, which my mother 
tukes eve month, that T would like verv much to 
join I am sure you will like to have a Chinese girl 
for a member though To am Chinese, 1 am a 


Christian and wear foreign clothes 


Dorothy is at a boarding-school at Hong- 
Kong, and is 15 years old. She writes 
very well indeed; in fact, some of my 
English girl correspondents would have to 
look out if there were a competition in hand. 
writing and Dorothy were a competitor! 
She asked for a badge, and wanted to know 
what she could do to help. “TI hope one 
day I shall be able to pay a visit to England, 
I have a few friends there who write to me 
constantly.’ 

Dorothy is a warmly welcomed Companion, 
and we ask all together, “ As many letters 
as you can send, please.” 

I overlooked another letter from Nantlle 
a few minutes ago; Alice Evans (aged 10} 


joins us there, so that Group is growing also, 
Essyllt Prichard is busy! You will like to 
hear, by the way, that she has passed her 
Welsh matric. 

Victory L. Mackay (aged 153) lives in the 
Dunfermline district: 


I always like to read Tiizt Quiver,” he writes 
** but especially the H.W.W.C. You have a lot of 
Companions who write to you, so I would like to be 
one of them. I hope I will be able to help. 1 will 
tell you about our naval base and powder magazine 
the next time.” 


Annie L. R. Dobson (aged 8) joins us; her 
home is at Stranraer: 


“| have not yet saved up anything for the children 
in Canada,” she writes, im such clear, nice hand- 
writing. “ But IT will do my best, and my mother 
will help me. We are very near Ireland, and can sail 
there in less than three hours. My grandad sends 
mother THe Quiver every month, and I am ver 
much interested in the Companionship Pages We 
have a very large garden with different kinds ot 
flowers. I hope my letter will be printed, and I will 
be looking for it.” 


I am glad to know we have two friends in 
Stranraer, and think it very kind of Annie's 
mother to be interested in us. 

Cissy Mitchinson (aged 13) is our iust 
and Valentine Mitchiur- 
‘There was 


member at Thirsk ; 
son (aged 11) joins us there also. 
a tiny note trom Valentine with the coupon 
but we shall look for letters from both these 
new-comers before long. 

From Alderley Edge comes a letter from 
Annie E. Lowndes (aged 17): 

“Tf you will have me as a member I will help y : 
Corner in every way I can,” she writes Alderley 
Edge is a very nice place Fhe Edge 1s 500 
above the VPhain of Cheshire On it there Is Me 
Wizard Inn, the copper mines, a ‘devil's vil 
a Holy Well All these are full ot interest & oor 
end you some views if you care to have them 


I should like to have letters trom Wallan 
dui 1), who lives at Lisburn ; 
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and Lilian W. Croscup 
aged 15), who sends in 
a ‘coupon from Gran- 
ville Ferry, Nova 
Scotia. 

There are still some 
more letters from 
Jamaica, by a _ mail 
a few days later than 
those came by to which 
reference has been 
made. 

Arthur S. Lewis is 
another Savana la Mar 
newmember. He is 12 
years of age, and writes : 


“T live at a place that 
has a cane field, containing 
¥ acres, and also orange 
tres and many other fruit 
trees. Savana la Mar con- 
tains the widest street in 

Island. We have a lot 

f sugar estates all about.” 


And K. Lilian Segvé 
says 


“IT am asked by my 
isin, Elsie Lewis, to be. 
e a Companion, and I 
ll be very glad to be one, 
Iam enclosing 6d. subscrip- 
tion and 1s, for my badge 
We live in a little seaport 
wn called Savana la Mar. 
It has one of the finest and 
broadest streets in the 
Island, of which we are very 
. There are manv 
i Sugar estates in our 
parish, and the chief in- 
dustry is sugar. It is most interesting to watch it 
being made rhe cane is first crushed between large 
mn rollers to squeeze out the juice, which falls into 
‘large tank beneath the rollers and is led into the 
Tecelvers, Some lime is then thrown in, and it is 
cated until a scum forms, which is skimined off. 
then the juice is again boiled for some time until it 
“uckens Into a syrup, and it is then put into flat 
pans to cool. As it cools, the syrup forms into small 


rains, Which is sugar 


Hilda G. Harty says Gwen Aguilar has 
isked her to join our Companionship : 


€. im Ir} years old,” she writes, “ and you will 
a py my address where I live (Vere). You will see 
He sed a postal order for 1s. for a sé arf-pin. Every 
‘urday morning we go for sea baths, which I enjoy 
y much, and I am learning to swim.” 


Heke na Smith writes from Kirkcudbright ; 
we is 14, and asks if there are any other 
members there : 


Please tell me if there are. I am going to get 


: pany of my school companions as I can to join, 
He We shall try to help in any way we can.” 


It is very jolly for us to have all these 
““w-comers, and | shall be looking for letters 
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A Pretty Pointer. 


NEW MEMBERS 
WANTED 


So many read _ these 
pages month by month, 
but put off joining our 
Companionship. 

Why not join now— 

_, and enter for our new 
Competitions ? ty 
ALISON. 


thoto: Ewin Neame. 


from all of them. This month I have an 
unusually crowded letter-box, and [I am not 
going to talk a lot myself, but give you as 
many more items from it as we can get into 
our pages, 

Nansi and Enid Felix lost their certificates 
in spring-cleaning time, and wrote asking 
if they might have new ones ; two were sent 
off for them. Have any others had a similar 
fate ? I ask. 

Madge Williams and Margery Webb- 
Williams, who gave me a very Celightful 
efternoon in Holyhead last autumn, were 
taking up geology as a hobby; I expect 
they will be sending us stories of adventure 
and “ finds.” It would*be lovely,’ Madge 
notes, ‘ if we could have another little friend 
in Canada early in the New Year.” 

Alfred Wilson sent me an interesting letter 
about ‘‘ Insectivorous Plants.’”” And another 
letter from Perth brought a gift for our Funds 
from Mrs. McCash and Charlie, They also 
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sent me a box of dolls and books, which I 
passed on to the Invalid Children’s Aid 
distribution among little 
invalid girls and boys in London. Another 
Scottish gift I must record was a_ parcel 
which came from our Leven Companions. 
Their secretary, Nanny McDonald, put in a 
note asking me to send three little packets 


Association for 


that were in the parcel to our “ Three ’”’ for 
Christmas. <A gift 
note, was sent, and I forwarded them with 


for each, and a loving 
my own Christmas greeting. Besides these 


there gloves and other 
to invalid children 


It was 


were some warm 


things, which also went 


in the same way as the Perth gifts. 
a pleasant surprise to find our Leven mem- 
bers had spared time to do this bit of service 
for others. 


* * Quiver’ Evenings” in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 


From Jesmond comes the news that the 
OUIVER Evenings ” 


have been successful: 


“In fact, | am quite surprised,” writes Lily Smith, 
‘at the interest the girls are all taking in them. The 
first evening I was awfully worried in case no one 
should come , so Ll went round to each house se parate ly 
and begged of everyone to be sure to come Well, 
we had a splendid time Maud and 1 and Nellie 
Laidlaw, another friend of mine, gave a little con- 
cert, and the girls enjoved themselves and were so 
pleased that we had no more trouble in getting them 
to come Phey now bring their sewing or knitting 
as the case may be, and we tell funny stories or recite 
while they are We have explained to them 
about THe QOviver and the Companionship, and 
how we wished to help to support the children in 
Canada, and I do hope they will all jcin Nellie 
Laidlaw is president of our club, Maud is secretary, 
and I am treasure Alison, it is on the tip of my 
tongue to tell vou how our funds stand, but I think 
J will wait until the end of our session of evenings 


before I do so 
Vaud writes also, and incidentally says 
she sold a_ shillinesworth of toffee at one 


* evening.”’ I shall watch for the treasurer’s 
letter ! 

The next letter T pick up is a long and 
I:ssie Daley. 


specimens of the Flannel 


most 
In it 
Flower of Australia 
of her trip to 
When she 
people lived at 


entertaining one trom 
were some 
Iessie tells me the story 
Scotland. 
and het 
She has re 


infants’ 


Switzerland and 


was in England she 
Hlampstead. 
class in a 


cently been taking an 


Sunday School, and found it interesting 

Irene and Marjorie Colliery (New Zealand) 
were busy, when they wrote, with garden 
interests 


We are just 


ettin our own gardens ready fot 
ecru 


I have sunflower, corey 


and mignonette I have unflowers becau I have 


some chicks, and they like the seed. Daddy has some 
chicks, and they eat the lettuce wholesale. Our lila 
is out nicely now ; also the tree lucerne. I think we 
shall have some apricots this season unless the wind 
blows them off; there are a great manv small ones 
now Phere is one beech tree going in to Greytown 
and T look at it most carefully to see if it is coming 
into leaf; it is just out mow I wish I could see the 
English beech trees again I should like a badge 
Alison, but I expect we should have to pay duty, If 
we stay out here I will get one later, and if we g 
home I will get one then Please give my love to our 
Phree, and all of the Companions, and keep a great 
deal for yourself 


Mat jorie SaVs: 


*T am getting on all right at school now. Ther 
is only one in the fourth standard besides mvself, 
and he is a boy We both trv to get in front of ea 
other in arithmetic I am in front of him just now 

lan Fraser sends me word that he has lett 
Harris, and is living in Kincardineshire. He 
Is a member of the Scouts. Tom Cameron 
will need to get another (or more than one 
new Companion in his neighbourhood now 
to keep him company, and I hope some ot 
the Scouts will join lan 
Hardy 
about the great floods in Norwich last year. 
She was at Runton when they happened. 


Marian kindly sent me a_ book 


“ The gap was nearly washee¢ 


wanted to get down to the beach we 
the side of the clift. We were afraid we should not 
be able to get home, but we managed it We were 
very fortunate, and only had a few damp walls 


iwav, and when 
had to wall 


What were the experiences of Kale and 
I:thel I:dwards, 1 wonder. 

With a gift for our Fund Molly and Mar- 
Wallis sent nice little letters telling me 
ther 


gery 


about farm home in Oxfordshire. 


Margery; itis 


“My brother has a rabbit,’ savs 
a brown one, and it is getting quite fat now 
times he lets me have it on the lawn, and it! 
about so prettily I alwavs love reading the ( 
panlonship Pages and the letters We tak iN 
Spot out nearly every day, but he goes after tie 
ducks and hens, so we have to call him back 


dex 


Janet Chessay wasanother badge buyer an¢ 


Violet Fund: 


from Macdufl, hie 


contributor to the 


ha of the Macdutt Companions. Had 
I known of their bazaar I might have helped How- 
ever, if Lam still at home by next vear I will be ver 
pleased to help I see you visited Gardenstown ul 
vour holiday I have been there often, 4 
ita ve quaint village Wi there for prenmies 
the t ind alse to Cullykan, fartie n 
the coast Last ier we went for two picait> 
to Aberdour, fart snd the ist still. We went 
through the village of New Aberdour, then Gown 
steep hill to the sea We sat down on a grassy Sif 
beside a well called St. Drostan’s Well, named alt 
a local samt, and had luneh We went down to tie 
rand a | ourselves for some time, then “eer 
over the ros to explore the old ruined Castle * 
Dundargue, Iti iwrounded by the sea excep’ 
by at vy piece of Land where once there had been 


idraw bride tnow built up. Onee also there had 


been 
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been a double moat, but it is dried up now. ~The rocks 
are exceedingly high, and there are ever so many 
caves and arches. In one cave it is said Lord Pitsligo 
iid after the battle of Culloden, but it has never been 
explored. In one of these caves lives an old hermit 
whom we went to visit. He has a little place built 
inside the cave, made of mud, where he has a fire and 
»bunk, He coliects all the drift wood and anything 
else thrown up by the sea which would be of any use 
to him.” 

This is only part of a very interesting 
letter, and I think you will agree that Janet 
deserves the letter prize this month. 

Another Scottish correspondent from 
whom I was pleased to hear once more is 
Effie Forbes. Vffie has left school, and is 
busy at work now: 


“IT was at Balmoral again this vear,” she savs, 
“and saw the Queen several times on her wav to the 
ls of Muick. Once she drove in a carriage with 
grey horses and an outrider, and Princess Mary 
vas driving two grev horses Prince John was stav- 
ing at one of the shooting lodges at Lock Muick, Alt- 

guibhsach Lodge I suppose vou would need to 

that word spoken before you could understand 
It is a Gaelic word meaning “ burn” (stream) 

{the firs. means burn, and “ guibhs” 
eans firs. Tam sending vou 3s. for the children, and 
Jeanie and Mary join me in wishing THe Quiver 


success 


Letter Writers to whom 
I say “ Thank You” 


If I put in any more quotations now there 
will be no room left for other matters that 
will interest you. So let me just say 
‘Thank you very much,” for either letters 
or gifts, or both, to Doris Parker, Luev 
Kirkly, Dorothy Adams, Dora Stewart, Daisy 
Da Costa, Alice Dalgliesh, Lvelvn Betts, Cecil 
Howarth, Olive Southerton, WNathleen Burges, 
Frances Boston, Robert Murphy, Emily 
Ramsay, Ine leuilay, Hilda Otwav, Tom 
Cameron, I:vica Welsh, liv Slesser, Lizcte 
Grant, Eileen and Aluriel Nelson, Aliss 
Hewett, Dovis Lamb, James F°. Brown, Ronald 
McDonald, Dovis Fervett, Mabe! Richardson, 
Laura Jago, Vera Lades, Irene Reader, Joyce 
Haseley, Isabe? Dobson, and Ida M. Jones 
ind everyone else who has helped to fill my 
letter-box 


Another Prize Letter 


This is a special one; you remember | 
isked for letters written as if to a friend 
who knew nothing of ou Companionship 
and our Scheme 

Of those sent in AM. Jones's was a 
Specially good one; but the best of all, I 
msider, is the one written by Jsabe! Hal 
Yenton (Australia), and the prize goes to her 


lda’s was almost as well written, but was 
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hardly so comprehensive as Tsabel’s. The 
latter has given a word-picture which would 
help a boy or girl seeing it and our Corner 
for the first time together to understand 
what we are attempting; and that is just 
what I wanted: 


Drar Monica,—TI am writing to tell you about the 
“ How, When and Where Corner” in THe Quiver, 
a monthly magazine. 

About three years ago (or perhaps a little more) 
the * Corner” was commenced by “* Alison,” for the 
purpose of considering the How, When and Where 
of something or someone. The motto is “ By love 
serve one another.” After some consideration a little 
girl, Violet Little, was selected by Alison from Dr. 
Karnardo’s Homes and sent to Canada. The cost of 
this—£23—was raised by the * Companions.” 

To raise this money the Companions resorted to - 
all kinds of schemes. Some traded with pennies ; 
some made sweets for sale; some did fancy-work. 
At one place, where there were a number of Com- 
panions, they held a sale of gifts. One girl started a 
magazine called the “ Violet Magazine ’’—it can be 
read tor a small fee. Others have promised certain 


sums vearly. There are also collecting-books and 
cards. Fhe smallest) contributions are thankfully 
received. 


Every month a prize is given for the best letter. 
Often there are competitions for story writing, 
original puzzles, and other things; there was also a 
serap-book competition, 

Alison does everything she can to make the Corner 
interesting, and she succeeds wonderfully. First is 
a letter from her; then extracts from letters she has 
received from the different Companions, and, of 
course, they are very interesting; and also photo- 
graphs. It is wonderful how Tne Quiver travels, 
as there seems to be Companions from practically all 
over the world 

About the beginning of last year the Editor handed 
Alison £27 for our Fund. She chose a little boy, 
David Morrison (o} vears), for another Canadian 
protege. Then, later, another girl, Lena (10 years), 
Was sent out These children are boarded out with 
kind people, who look after them until they are fitted 
to carn their own living. The Companions have taken 
upon themselves the cost of maintaining these 
children until then, £10 is required for the child's 
outfit and passage to Canada, as well as £13 per 
annum for his or her keep there. 1 think it is just 
splendid to have “ the Three” to support in Canada, 
There are such a number of Companions that perhaps 
we shall be able to have another child over there soon, 
Certainly there are plenty of children to send. 

Recently badges have been made representing a 
Violet, in honour of our first protégé, The prices are : 
metal enamelled, 1s. ; silver enamelled, 2s. 6d. They 
are made in pin, pendant, and brooch stvle. 

Po become a Companion of this charming Corner 
all vou have to do is to fillin the coupon found in the 
advertisement pages of Tur Quiver and send a penny 
stamp to Alison for a certificate of membership, which 
admits to all the competitions. 

Age does not count as long as you are young enough 
to enjov reading the pages. 

It vou would care to have my copies of the Corner I 
will gladly send them for vou to read.—Yours with 
love, ISABEL, 


Animal Stories 

There is one other competition result to 
announce. The Animal Stories were, taken 
altogether, somewhat disappointing. But 
the one which interested me most was that 
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sent in by Daisy Valentine (Aberdeen), and 
to her will be forwarded a book prize. 
How many Scottish ponies are like ‘ Missie”’ 
nowadays ? 

A Religious Horse 


Aw old gentleman friend of ours is very fond of tell- 
ing astory of the sagacity of a pony which belonged to 
a farm near his home 

* Missie,”” the pony of which he tells the story, was 
used to carry milk into the neighbouring town of 
X - six days in the week, and, pe rhaps from force 
of habit, she would always Stop at the right houses 
and would patiently wait till the milk was delivered 
and her driver returned to the cart 

Now on Sunday Missie was not used for this pur- 
pose, but was harnessed in the same cart to drive 
the farmer to church. For a short distance the road 
for the neighbouring town was followed, and then a 
side road led to the church. Missie seemed always 
to turn up this road naturally on Sundays. One 
Sunday her master meant to drive on to the town, 
and tried to keep the pony’s head in the direction ot 
the town, But this was no easy matter Missie had 
apparently made up her mind to go to church, and 
no amount of coaxing or threatening would induce 
her to take a different road 

We cannot guess how the pony knew that Sunday 
was different from other days, but we see quite plainly 
that she had observed some difference in the general 
appearance of things on this day, and knew what her 
usual routine was on the “seventh day” as well as 
on the other six days of the week 

On several occasions people who did not credit this 
story thought they could easily drive the pony past 
the church road, but all their efforts failed, and not 
once could Missie be persuaded to pass that road on 
Sunday. Datsy VALENTINE. 


A New Competition 
As you all know, on the roth of next 
month we shall be having celebrations in 


honour of the birth of David Livingstone. 
You will be reading many stories of him and 
his doings, and lots ot you will be reading 
all through one or another of the “ Lives” 
that have been published, or you may even 
enjoy those thrilling pages, the diaries that 
Well, I 


want an essay on Livingstone from every 


he kept in his African travel days, 


one of my Companions who is able to write 
at all. 

You may write 600 words, but not more 
please ; and please do observe our rules very 
carefully, Don’t copy someone else’s thought 
or sentences, but think out your own thoughts 
about the man—his life, what made him a 
great man, his missionary work, as well as 
his “‘adventures,”’ and put those thoughts 
into your own words, the simple, ordinary 
words such as you would use in telling the 
tale of your thoughts to mother at tea-time, 
or to father when you sit with him cosily at 
night. I am giving rather a longer time 
than usual for this competition, because I 
want you to be able to get all the informa- 


tion you can find; but do not be later 
than March 25th in sending in papers. 
Your Companion Friend, 


RULES 


‘ ALISON” ts glad to welcome as members of the Corner all readers young enough to 


enjoy the chats. 


The coupon is in the advertisement section. 


The Competition Rules are three only, but they must be observed :— 
(a) One stde only of the paper is to be written on. 
(b) Zhe full name and address must be given on the final pag 
(c) Age last birthday is to be stated also. 

Foreign and Colonial Compantons are allowed an extra month. 


A prize is give 


n lo every Companion who gets twelve others lo join. 
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FROM STOUTNESS TO SLIMNESS— 
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Marvellous Permanent Fat-reduction. 


QOKING at some exceedingly stout per- 

sons—cases of long-neglcted obesity— 
the inexperienced might be excused for say- 
ing, “Surely there is nothing on earth that 
could restore even a semblance of beauty of 
form after such an enormous overgrowth of 
fat!” Many, indeed, have a notion that 
extreme obesity cannot be cured when the 
sufferer has passed the 


the victims of malnutrition is a scientific fact. 
Indeed, malnutrition is at once one of the 
causes and one of the results of obesity. 
Antipon, then, restores that perfect physio- 
logical balance which is essential to beauty, 
health, and vigour. In a word, it eradicates 
the cause—the abnormal tendency to pro- 
duce in the body an excess of adipose matter. 

One begins to eat 


meridian of life. 

These ideas are en- 
tirely erroneous. ‘There 
sno case of over-fat- 
ues too pronounced or 
too obstinate to yield 
oa consistent course 
ithe marvellous 
dntipon treatment, 
tow regarded as the 
standard remedy. 

Not long since, 
Weldon’s Ladies’ Jour- 
ml, in an eloquent 
tditorial on the subject 
Antipon and the 
treatment and cure of 
ver-fatness, said : 


with a keen appetite 
and digest whole- 
somely within a day 
or two of starting 
the Antipon treatment, 
and that renewed 
nourishment goes to 
make healthy muscular 
fibre free from excess 
of fatty depositions. 
Hence the muscles and 
limbs become firm and 
shapely supple, 
and only in that way 
are harmonious propor- 
tions and a_ beautiful 
figure to be restored. 
It is a splendid trans- 


“Many women, as they 
near the meridian of 
ule, lose that delightful wail 


curve of figure, and in delightful! 


formation, 
Intipon és truly Antipon 1s an agree- 
uid wish to be, ably tart liquid con- 
perfect 


taining harmless vege- 


place of firm, solid 
‘ksh, flabbiness and a tendency to obesity 
apparent. When there is such a specific 
ns Antipon there is no reason why anyone 
‘would suffer from an abundance of ‘ too, 
0 solid flesh,’ especially when Antipon is 
Peasant to take and moderate in price.” 
“ise are wise words, which it would be 
wel for all our stout readers to read, mark, 
“am, and inwardly digest. 

That Antipon is an admirable tonic, with 
‘Specially stimulating effect on the digestive 
‘Mem, still further enhances its value as an 


Ny-cure; for that the obese are always 


table substances only. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, ete., or, in 
the event of difficuity, may be had (on re- 
mitting amount), privately packed, carriage 
paid in the United Kingdom. direct from the 
Antipon Company, Olmar Street, London, 
S.E. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on 
order from all Druggists and Stores in the 
Colonies and India, and is stocked by whole- 
sale houses throughout the world. United 
States Agents: Messrs. E. Fougera and Co., 
90 Beekman Strect, New York City. 
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THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


Heart 


NE of the most dismal notes anyone 
can harp upon is, ‘“* What might have 
been.” A bright idea has sprung up, has 
been brooded over, has emerged from the 
vague into the extremely probable, into the 
possible, and then has been put aside to a 
more convenient season; so the years have 
slipped away till one muggy morning the 
dreamer finds that his bright idea has been 
successfully materialised—by someone else. 
From that day onwards the man is branded, 
heart and soul, with the letters W.M.H.B. 
It was so when James Watt played with 
the spoon and the steam of the tea-kettle, 
when the waste products of the gasworks 
were found to yield the beautiful aniline dyes, 
when the gummy tears of myriads of trees, 
unheeded from Adam’s day, were discovered 
apable of being turned into rubber, when 
scraps ot copper and zine were worked up 
into talk in 
deeps and over the broadest continents, and 
when a clerk, 


voices which could the sea’s 
earning twenty-five shillings 
a week, became transmogrified into a mil- 
lionaire by putting into type the common 
chit-chat in which most people delight —and 
thousands of instances besides. Each of 
these, and most other discoveries, had long 
floated vaguely through the minds of many, 
but they had put off and put off till some- 


one else stepped in and took their crown, 


The Day of Opportunities 

The day of such opportunities is not past 

hever is past ; more than ever 
to be The 
trouble commonly lies in our dullness at esti- 
mating values. We think of 
has made money, or the one who has achieved 
fame, and rarely 


there are 


round us now waiting seized, 


the man who 


vive a thought to the one 
who has made a /ife. Yet there is more in 
this than in anything else. Money can be 
lost, fame can fade, but our life goes with us 
Then it stands 
‘oreason that, if it be such a life as continu- 


everywhere and for always. 


ally distils for us comfort and happiness, it 
S like a sweet and loving companion whose 
smile and whispers can shorten the longest 
and dreariest journey ; but if it is one which 
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Values 


is perpetually croaking of “ might have 
beens,”’ with a welter of similar discourage- 
ments, then the old pagan practice of punish- 
ing a malefactor by chaining him to a dead 
body, to be dragged with him wherever he 
went, is infinitely to be preferred. The dead 
body at all events would be silent, but it 
is different with self-upbraidings and _re- 
proachings. 


The Managing of Life 

Yet a life, like everything else, needs 
management if we are to make the best of 
it. It is just here where a due recognition 
of values comes in if we would make the 
best of the opportunities that are lying every- 
where around us. There are right feelings 
to be cultivated if we would have sweet music 
in our souls ; there are worthy “ bents ’’ and 
inclinations that must be brought to succu- 
lent fruits if we are to have provision for the 
lean and cold days that come to everyone, 
and there are reserves of strength that must 
be laid up in store if we would ever hope to 
withstand the down-dragging work of our 
own self-misgivings. For these and other 
supremely necessitous and helpful ends the 
world has never found anything better than 
love, and very specially the love ef a child. 
Who loveth a child is rich, who loveth not 
is poor indeed. The child 
takes hold of our strength to make it purer 
and stronger; the trust of a child perpetu- 
ally rebukes our own want of faith; the 
dependence of a child keeps the fountains 
of hope and effort always flowing in our- 
Yes, who loves a child is rich beyond 


weakness of a 


selves, 
the dreams of 

And when that child is a weakling, a cripple, 
or otherwise frail and untitted for the world’s 


avarice, 


rougher gusts! Is there a single good quality 
lying latent in us which this does not touch 
and waken ? Yet such weaklings are all 
round us, needing, waiting, looking, longing 
for friends, but for want of recognising their 
true value the tide of life rushes on and the 
crippled children are passed by. Where are 
where the understanding of our- 
Yet the 


our eyes ? 
selves and our own deepest needs ? 
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Crutch-and-Kindness League brings these 
Opportunities to the door of everyone, no 
matter where situated, or what age or sex. 
Postal shopping we know, also Correspond- 
ence Classes for teaching everything, why, 
then, not crown the usefulness of the Vost 
Office by making it a philanthropic Go- 
between ? It is the central work of the 
Crutch-and-Kindness League ; each member 
writes to his or her little cripple in London 
once a month at least. The following letter 
sent me may be quoted here as an example 
of recognised values 


DEAR Str,—It was rather with fear and 
trembling that I undertook to correspond 
with one « ripple, starting a year ago. Being 
almost entirely invalided after a severe 
operation, I was afraid | might fail. How- 
ever, I feel I must write and tell you, who 
are so good to the little ones, what a joy it 
has all been to me, and I do not think I 
have missed once, but have often written 
between! My little girlie has only one leg, 
but is the happiest of little souls. I had the 
pleasure of meeting her when I was up in 
London. I was quite unable to go to her, 
but her father offered to bring her over from 
Southall to Streatham, and we had a “‘ good 
time.”’ Her case is nof one of the saddest, 
her father being in regular work, but she has 
no mother I can only thank you tor 
all, for I feel your help and interest extend 
heyoi d the cripples to those who help. 

Belheve me 
Yours very faithfully, 


And while the copying mood is on me, let 
me give another extract, this time from one 
of the voluntary lady-visitors of the crippled 
children : 


rhe parents ol the cripples are very 
pleased with the nice letters their children 
have received rhey have brought sunshine 
into their homes, making them feel grateful 
and encouraged because someone has written 
and encouraged them 


[am not aware that Dickens has ever been 
credited with being a philosoplhi 2 Ile 
certainly never used the language of philo- 


ophy, but he knew how to handle its facts 


and when he wanted to make old Scrooge 


a better and happier man he turned h 
children. 
Phe old Greek 
philosopher gave himself airs because he 


heart towards weak and suffering 
He knew what he was doing. 


coined the phrase, as the sum of all wisdom, 
“Man, know thyself.” As if anybody ever 
knew himself by himself! It has never been 
done; we have to camp outside ourselves 
in order to find ourselves, and_ begin by 
loving and caring for some little ailing child 
before we can handle, and call our own, 
anything of the riches of life. The Crutch- 
and-Kindness League is a very angel for 
stirring the pools of life for the healing and 
help of everyone who would not only have 
life, but have it more abundantly. 

A stamped envelope will bring from Sir 
John Kirk all further particulars about this 
League. There are more than 12,000 poor 
cripples under his care in London alone. 
Address: Sir John Kirk, J.P., Director and 
Secretary, Ragged School Union, 32 John 
Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


Mrs. Atkinson, North Kelsey, Lincoln. 

Fred. S. Barker, Ksq., Melbourne, Australia; Miss 
Marjorie Belch, Harlington, Middlesex. 

Miss Ena Charteris, Avr, N.B.; Miss H. Clark, 
r'vnemouth, Northumberland ; Miss Kuby Creamer, 
Milton, New South Wales; Miss Rhona Cree, 
Bishop's Down, Tunbridge Wells 

Mrs. Tudor Davies, Pamban, South India; Miss 
Doidge, Exmouth, Devon; Miss Muriel Doidge, 
lavistock, Devon; Miss Mary Duncan, Athelstane- 
ford, Haddington 

Miss Dorothy Edwards, Cambridge; Mr. R. 
Emond, Jun., Selkirk, N.B 

Mrs. Finch, Thurles, Ireland 

Miss G. Gillespie, Stirling, N.B.; Miss Elsie 
Goundry, Canford Cliffs, Dorset 

Miss Dorothy Halahan, Sutton, Surrey ; Mr. W.V 
Haslam, Chesterfield, Derbyshire; Mrs. Heather, 
Bournemouth, Hants; Miss Barbara Howie, Wolver- 
hampton, Statt 


Miss Lizzie Macnab, Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire; 
Irs. Marriott, Exmouth, Devon; Miss Matthews, 


Paignton, Devon ; Misses Nancy and Ursula McCoy, 
Waterford, Ireland; Mrs. John Moon, Horsham, 
Sussex; Erika Mutrasa, Mengo School, Uganda, 


Miss Oborn, Horsham, Sussex 

Miss Grace Palmer, Balham, London, $.W. ;_ Miss 
Hilda Patrick, Outram, Taieri Plain, New Zealand 
Miss Ada Partridge, Kersey, Suffolk 

Miss M. Roberts, Netley, Hants: Mrs. J. Norman 
Ross, Kalibaribazar, India; Miss Phyllis Rowsell, 
Exmouth, Devon 


ndon, $.W. ; 
 BWL; 


Putney Park, L 
Miss Thelma Smith, St. Philip, I 
Miss Bertha Stelfox, Knapswell, 
Miss Maggie Thomas, Handsw 
Miss Helen Thorburn, Coldingham, 
Miss Margaret D. Wadman, Wincanton, Somerset 
Mr. Lionel Wendt, Slave Island, Ce vlon ; Miss Bessi¢ 


Ss 


ton, Gloucester; Mi DD. Wright, Ackworth, Yorks 

Miss Lily Buchanan, Mr. E. Drake, Mr. J. Forrest, 
Mr. W. Kerr, Mr. N. Little, Mr. W. Moore, Mr. J 
Smith, Mr. T. McGregor, Dunedin, New Zealand 
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Because 
the Body-Building Power of Bovril has been 
proved to be from 10 to 20 times the 
amount taken. 


BRANDAUER & Go, Lio, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


(Broncho-Laryngeal). SEVEN PRIZE 
For For MEDALS. 


CHEST, ASTHMA, 
THROAT, ‘COUGH, 
VOICE, CATARRH. 


A Boom SINGERS, SPEAKERS, 


COUGH 


CROUP 
The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 
BAKING 


BRONCHITIS, Lu MBAGO AND 
RHEUMATISM. 


Price 4- per Bottle, of all Druggists. POWDER 
IN CONSTANT USE FOR OVER 120 YEARS. : 


¥. EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 
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TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


All the deli 
Vapour, Per 
privately, economically, and with al 
ownr m. 

Our Patent 
feature and posse everal exclusive advantages, such as 
Efficient and Absolutely Safe Outside Heater; Adjustable Seat; 
Heat Regulator; the Bather is not fastened by the neck to the 
Cabinet; Exit is easy and immediate—no assistant is required ; 

Durability and Perfect Hygiene. 
OR. GORDON STABLES says: Foot’s Bath Cabinet is the best.” 


Prices from 35/-. Write for “ BATH BOOK,”’ No. 24. 
J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., ora st? 


ights and be of every form of Hot Air, 
1 ted Baths can be enjoyed 


solute safety in your 


Folding Cabinets embrace every desirable 


BUY A BOTTLE OF 


Tomato Catsup 
AND YOU'VE GOT IT. 


New Process Rather Hot. 
Sweet Spiced Sweeter and Spicy. 


Everywhere at 3d., 6d., 9d., and 1s. per Bottle, 


DON’T HOPE FOR THE BEST | 


| IMPERIAL HOTEL, 


Russell Square, 


LONDON 


~ 650 Rooms—Central 
é Position — Orchestra 
i in Winter Garden, 


Breakfast and 


Write for Illustrated Booklst. 


NEAVE'S FOOD HAS FOR MANY YEARS BEEN 
USED IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERIES. 


Nearly 90 Years’ Reputation. 
Gold Medals, London 1900 and 1906, also Paris. 


Neaves Food 


SIR CHAS, A. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., 


and potash, i 


Contains all the essentials for bone and flesh-forming im an exceptional degree, assists teething, relieves 
infantile constipation, and ensures restful nights. 
Medical Officer of Health for Dublin, etc. ete., writes :— 
‘ This is an exce - nt Food, admirably adapted to the wants of infants .... . < and being rich in phosphates 
the greatest utility in supplying the bone-forming and other indispensable elements of Food.” 
SOLO IN TINS AND 4D. PACKETS. " 
Useful Booklet “HINTS ABOUT BABY,” by a Trained Nurse, sent post free on mentioning ‘ The Quiver. 


NEAVE'S MILK FOOD 


Milk F 1 fo Baby Birth in 
and th 


for a dou 


y 
Sold in ts. 3d. Tins. 


Awarded Certificate of the Inst:tute of Hugiene, London, for Purity and Quality. 


NEAVE'S HEALTH DIET 


“A t off t pr t for | 


Sold in Tins, te. 3d. and 3s. 6d. 


A SAMPLE TIN of any of the above will be sent on receipt of 2d. for postage, mentioning “ The Qu.ver.” 
JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL PAGES 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


FEBRUARY 21d. THE FLOOD 
Geenests vt. Q-223 11-24 


(1) A vile and corrupt world. 


Points TO EMPHASIS! 
(3) When the 


2) God's plan of punishment. 
Flood came. 
HE awfulness of sin did not 
the people who lived in the time of 
Noah; they looked lightly upon evil, but 
God viewed it with other eyes, and when 
it became greater than He could bear He 
sent the Flood. 
Dr. Marcus Dods reminds us that though 
Flood is vivid and 


concer 


the narrative of the 
forcible, it is entirely wanting in that sort of 
lescription which in a modern historian or 
poet would have occupied the largest space. 
We see 
ve hear not the cry of despair; we are not 
led upon to witness the frantic agony ot 
sband and wife, and parent and child, as 


nothing of the death-strugele ; 


they fled in terror before the rising waters. 
Nor is a word said of the sadness of the one 
tighteous man who, safe himself, looked 
pon the destruction which he could not 
wert. The Chaldean tradition, 
allied to the 


ount, Is not so reticent. 


which 1s 
Biblical 


Tears are shed 


the most closely 
nheaven over the catastrophe, and even 
msternation affected its inhabitants, while 
within the ark itself the Chaldean Noah 
ays: ‘When the storm came to an end 
ind the terrible water spout ceased, I opened 
the window and the light smote upon my 
lace. I looked at the sea attentively observ- 
ag, and the whole of humanity had returned 
‘omud; like seaweed the corpses floated. 


I sat down and 
” 


I Was seized with sadness : 
wept, and my tears fell upon my face.’ 
Cleansing the World 

The attitude of Noah’s contemporaries 
feminds us of the story of a Buddhist 
monastery on the edge of a high « liff. 


més, when the sunshine fills the chasm 


Some- 


neath, it gives the impression of a lovely 
indscape. The Buddhists call it the glory 
" Buddha, and, fascinated by the mirage, 
Mg themselves into the chasm, only. to 
meet with death on the rocks. 


The people 


1whom the Flood came were fascinated 
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by sin and, plunging into it, went to their 
destruction. 

The world had become so vile that only 
by violent measures could it be cleansed. 
Not far from Geneva the traveller will see 
the junction of the Rhone and the Arve. 
One is blue and transparent in its purity, 
the other is dark and foul. When they meet 
there is a contest, but the strong Rhone 
wins the struggle. And when the com- 
bined river flows the purity of the Rhone 
asserts itself, and the Arve’s mud is out of 
sight as the sun shines on the crystal stream. 

God sent the Flood to cleanse the stream 
of human life and to rid it of the impurities 
that had defiled the fair face of His beautiful 
creation, 


FEBRUARY 9th. GOD'S COVENANT 
WITH NOAH 
Genesis vitt, 1 to tx, 17 


Points To Empnastise: (1) A new beginning for the 
race. (2) The Divine promise to Noah. (3) New 
laws and requirements. 


Another Chance 
A WORKMAN placed a piece of clay on the 
potter’s wheel, which was revolving slowly, 
and formed, with what seemed great pains, 
a beautiful vase. As he was giving to it 
the finishing touches, however, something 
happened, and the vase was ruined. The 
workman caught the vase, and in a moment 
it was reduced to a mass of clay again, as if 
the work had never been done on it. Then 
he took the clay once more in his hand, and 
placing it on the wheel, he proceeded to 
make another vessel. 

That is a parable of what God did with the 
world. Sin spoiled the finished vessel, but 
out of the ruin God brought another earth, 
giving its inhabitants a fresh opportunity 
of living according to the Divine pattern, 


After the Wreck 

It is worth noting that the first recorded 
act of Noah after leaving the ark was the 
building of an altar, upon which he offered 
sacrifices to God. That was the offering 
of a gratetul heart. 

A newspaper correspondent, writing soon 
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after the appalling disaster of the sinking 
of the Titanic, said that he looked in vain 
for any recognition from the saved that they 
owed their lives to God. A meeting of the 
survivors was called on board the rescue 
ship, the Carpathia, for the purpose of thank- 
ing the captain, crew and passengers for 
saving the lives of the sufferers and minister- 
ing to their necessities. It remained for a 
woman to point out, atter the resolutions 
had been drawn up, that they contained 
no reference to the all-seeing and merciful 
God. It needed but her timid suggestion to 
bring home to them all the truth that God 
was first in the work of rescue, and this 
entirely changed the resolution, so that it 
placed God first. 

lo remember God is the proot of a thankful 
heart. 


FEBRUARY 16th THE CALL OF ABRAM 


Genesis 4X1 I-9 


Points TO EMPHASISE: (1) A test of faith 2) 
Abram’s obedience. (3) God's covenant with 
His servant 


Tue Rev. F. B. Meyer says that the supreme 
inquiry for each of us, when summoned to a 
new work, is not whether we possess suffi- 
cient strength or qualifications for it, but if 
we have been called to it of God ; and when 
that is so there is no such thing as impossi- 
bility, or any cause for anxiety. When God 
gives a command He gives the enabling 
power. It was so in the case of Abram, 
and it is equally true in the case of all who 
obey in faith. 

When a young man, Dr, 
inclined to be rather 
after he had asked an old minigter, “ HA) 
this, and how that,’’ 

ralmage, you must let God 


Talmage was 
sceptical, One day, 
the aged man said, 
Almighty 
know some things you don’t know.” He 
wisely acted on the advice, got out ot 
his sceptical questions, became a Christian, 
and soon after a minister. 

ro put God to the test is to discover the 
height and depth of the Divine resources 


Achievements of Faith 
The example of the “ Father of the 


Faithful’ has come down the ages like a 


bright beacon light, pointing men to the 
Qne in whom they can always trust, and 
upon whose word they can rely with conti 


Abram left du 


entirely upon the Divine 


dence. home depending 
word, and since 


that far-off day he has had many successors 


Robert Morrison, the first Protestant mis. 
sionary to China, died strong in the faith 
that that country wou!d become Christian. 
Yet he laboured 
years, fighting 


there for twenty-seven 


against hatred, Opposition 
and persecution, and won by his own 
efforts but two conversions. —‘ My soul. 
wait thou only upon God, for my expecta- 
tion is from Him,” wrote Gardner upon 
a rock on the coast of Tierra del Fuego, 
Hudson 
laylor went out to China at the call of God, 
went, and he 


laboured on in faith, even when he had 


just before death by starvation. 


not knowing whither he 
nothing upor which to lean but the promises 
ot God. 

The old word is true, that those who 


hese, however, did not fail him. 


trust in the Lord shall never be put to con- 
fusion, 


FEBRUARY 23rd. ABRAM AND LOT 


Genests rau 


Points TO Empuastise: (1) prosperous family. 
(2) Jealousy and strife. (3) At the parting of 
the wavs 


Bishop Burner was once visiting a poor 
woman whose poverty was obvious in her 
clothing and the lack of furniture in her 

“What have you ?” asked the 
The woman pointed to a crust of 
table and said, ‘ This, and 
She had mastered the secret 
of contentment—a secret which Lot did not 
Had he possessed that secret much 


one room 
Bishop. 

bread on the 
Christ Jesus.” 


know. 
of the misery of his lite would have been 


averted. 


Never Satisfied 

Lot might easily have continued to live 
in happiness with Abram, but he could not 
be satisfied. He was always striving alter 
something which he did not possess. It has 
been well said that “ a man ts never satistied 
until he has a little more than he has,” and 
that phrase sums up Lot’s state of mind. 
A newspaper not long ago published an in- 
terview with Miss Rocketeller, the daughter 
of the famous American millionaire. ‘ Now 
tell me,” asked the interviewer, “ a5 you 
no doubt belong to the class ol the most 
envied of all women, whether [T may eA 

Happy 
buy happimess 
things 


ume that you are happy 
he rephed ; “con anyone 


with money \re there not many 


to make us unhappy which money cannot 
ou 

change 4 No I am not happy, and \ 


Cc, 
may tell it to all and sundry who envy ™ 
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(00T'S BED-TABLE. 


Can be instantly raised, 
lowered, reversed or 
inclined. Extends over 
bed, couch, or chair, and 
is an ideal Table for 
reading or taking meals 
in bed. To change from 
a flat table to an inclined 
reading stand, simply 
press the | pone button at 
the top of standard. It 
cannot over-balance, 
Comprises Bed-Table, 
Reading Stand, Writing 
‘Table, Bed Rest, Sewing 
Table, Music Stand, E Card Table, etc. 

Oa namelled Metal Parts, with Polished Wood Top £2 7 6 

table Side and Automatic 


as illustrated) £115 0 

2, but Polished Oak Top and 
$ 56 0 

No, 4.—Complete as Ne but Polished Mahog: any Top 
and all Metal Parts Nickel Plate a3 30 


Money refunded in full to those not completely satisfied. 
Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
Write for Booklet A 24. 


171 New Bond Street, London, W. 


i FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A wate? 


The Needy Knight, 
Battered and bent, 
Uses Fiuxite 
To mend the rent. 


Anyone can repair metal articles with 


The paste flux that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


aie, workshop, on the motor-car, in the home—it is 
everywhere and by everyone. Plumbers, Blectricicas, 
sitters, and other mechanics swear by Fluxite. 


Of Ironmongers, etc. , in 6d., 1/-, and 2/- tins. 


The “Fluxite” _SOLDERING SET, 
ile “ring Work,” contains 

h Non-heating Metal 

Solder, etc. 


et Flusite, 


Price 4 6. Post oabd U nited Kingdom. 
Aulo-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Ré., Bermondsey, England. 


MES 


SILENCE 


are the greatest savers of 

wear and tear, of labour 

and expense, ever invented 
for the Home. 


§ T (HEY double the life of carpets and 
5 linoleums by shielding them from the 
wear anc tear of the sharp edges of 
furniture, bamboo, and wicker chairs. 


They save all the lifting, carrying, and strain 
of lifting and carrying, and enable your maid 
single-handed to move the heaviest and bulkiest 
piece of furniture without effort. 


25,517,812 ‘“ domes” 
already in use 


They obviate the expense of castor replace- 
ments and repairing strainec furniture legs, for 
**domes '’ make furniture GLIDE over the carpet 
instead of plough its way through. 

But, they are not only an economy, they also 
add materially to your comfort. 


Try a set on your favourite chair, a table or a 
wardrobe. 


25,517,812 “domes” 
already in use 


Sixpence for four, and they are everlasting— 
just try one set. You can get them at any Iron- 
monger’s. If they don’t bear out the above 
statements, return them to us and we will refund 
your sixpence and postage. 

**Domes"’ are instantly fitted—without nails 
or screws. lace ‘*dome ” in centre of chair leg 
and tap gently. They affix themselves to heavy 
furniture—place ‘‘dome,”’ points upwards, under 
each leg or corner. 

Experience to-day the advantages and comfort 
of ** Domes of Silence.” Just try one set. 


Of all Ironmongers, Furnishers, 
and Stores, 6d. for 4. All sizes. 
Just try one set. 


Domes of Silence, Ltd., § Lioyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH YOUR HAIR? 


A famous specialist—of old-established reputation—offers 
to answer this question for you. 


HERE comes a time in the life of every 
man and almost every woman when 
skilful advice and prompt treatment of 

the hair and scalp are essential for the pre- 
vention of premature baldness or serious im- 
poverishment of the hair. 

The true skin and scalp specialist, with a 
reputation to maintain, has hitherto kept almost 
entirely in the background, confident that clients 
willing to pay a high price for first-class advice 
will seek him out and cheerfully accede to his 
terms. 

Such an arrangement—though satisfactory to 
the few—is detrimental to the interests of the 
many; and it is little to be wondered at that the 
vendors of useless and harmful astringent lotions, 
washes, restorers, and dyes have flourished upon 
the revenues yielded them by average middle- 
class folk who could not possibly afford to pay 
the exclusive price of the first-class specialist. 

Taking these matters fully into account, and 
bearing in mind the very large number of letters 
I receive from would-be clients who cannot make 
it convenient to visit my establishment in Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, in order to obtain reliable first- 
hand advice as to the treatment of disease of the 
hair and scalp, I have decided to inaugurate a 
complete system of Free Expert Advice by post, 
and thus to place my wide and varied experience 
entirely at the disposal of everyone who cares to 
avail himself or herself of such service. 

No matter what may be the nature of the 
“illness ” which is affecting your hair or scalp, 
I can diagnose that illness, and can certainly 
advise you as to the best, safest, easiest, and most 
inexpensive form of treatment. 


I claim to have been a pioneer in all modem 
treatments of the hair, skin, and scalp. Very 
many thousands of cases have passed through my 
hands during the past twenty-five years, and j 
no one case has my treatment been pronounced 
unsuccessful. 

Any reader of this magazine who desires prompt 
personal advice can have it quite free by filling 
in the attached form and posting it to me, together 
with a small sample of hair. 

I will subject the hair to microscopical examina. 
tion, and will guarantee an absolutely accurate 
diagnosis of the trouble. , 

The treatment which I shall recomma/ 
will be personal—that is to say, I shall take ed 
case on its own merits, and shall recommend 
identical treatment suitable for the individ 
case. 

I may also repeat that all my treatments ar 
inexpensive, and I desire, further, to append a 
guarantee that—should you adopt the treatmen 
recommended by me—and should find no real and 
lasting benefit accruing therefrom after a three. 
months’ trial, I will, upon your own application, 
cheerfully and freely return to you the money 
you have spent with me. 

By availing yourself of the opportunity thus 
offered you will receive the very best advice that 
money can buy, will be saved ail the expense and 
trouble of a journey to Edinburgh, and will be in 
possession of my personal guarantee that if I fail 
to be of real service to you—I, and not you, wil 
bear the loss. 

The form, when filled up, should be sett 
together with a sample of your hair, to Madam 
Tensfeldt, 122 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


nt 


The particular Disease with which your scalp is afflicted must be known before it 


be intelligently treated. 


The use of Dandruff Cures and Hair Tonics, without knowing tt 


specific cause of your Disease, is like taking Medicine without knowing what you « 


trying to cure. 


Is your Hairy dry ? - 


Is your Hair greasy ? - 


Is your Hair scurfy? - - 
Is the Sc uf firm or loose ? - - 
Is the Scalp irritable ? 


Which part of the Scalp is losing Haiy? 


When did it begin falling out ? | 


If the Hairy is Grey state since when? 


FREE EXAMINATION 


Please fill up above questions and forward with sample of your 
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Card tor new Cutlery Catalogue. 
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2/S 


Complete Sheffield 

Cutlery Service of 

pieces, comprises half a 

dozen Table and Dessert 

Knives,Shettield stee! blades, 

choicest African Ivory, 6 each Columbian 
Forks, 6 Dessert Spoons, 6 Tea Spoons, 
stard, Sugar, and Tah le Spoons. og 


**PLASMON 
FOODS MAKE 
BONE, 
MUSCLE 
& BRAIN.” 


Davin F——, M.D, 


ANALYSIS PROVES that 


PLASMON 


OATS 


ontain 70°. more nourish- 
ment than any other Oats. 
—Vide Lancet. 
Porridge in Perfection. 4 minutes’ 
boiling only. 6d. pkt. 
PLASMON Is 
USED BY THE 


ROYAL 
FAMILY. 


An ART METAL BOX, con- 
taining a packet of Plasmon, 
Plasmon Cocoa, Plasmon Oats, 
Plasmon Biscuits, Plasmon 
Custard, Plasmon Tea, and 
with Th ‘lasmon Chocolate. together 
Hustrated Cookery Book, and Book, “ Diet 
and Exercise for Training,” by C. B. Fry, will 
sent for 1s. post free by PLASMON, Ltd. 
(Dept, 222), Farringdon Street, London. 
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BEAUTY 
Skin 


Preserved by 


CUTICU 
Soap and Ointment 


No other emollients do so 
much to keep the skin clear 
and healthy, hair live and 
glossy,scalpcleanand hands 
soft and white. Their use 
thus tends to prevent pore- 
clogging, pimples, black- 
heads, redness, roughness, 
dandruff and falling hair. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold every- 
where. Bample of each with 32-p. book free 
from nearest depot: Newbery, 27, Charter- 
“py London: R. Towns &Co., Sydney, 

; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; Muller, 
Me ac ss an & Co., Calcutta and Bombay: Pot- 
ter D. & C. Corp., sole props., Boston, U.S.A. 
Tender-faced men shave in comfort with 
Cuticara Soap Shaving Stick. Sample free. 
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THE ROYAL PRIMROSE ATLAS 


We have received from Messrs. John Knight, 
Limited, copy of a very well got up Atlas, Desk 
Companion, and Blotter, containing a series of up- 
to-date maps and a mass of most interesting and 
useful information, which renders the book a most 
suitable present from an educational point of view 
for boys and girls, while many of their seniors 
will no doubt appreciate a record of the great 
alterations that have taken place within recent 
years, not only in the trade routes of the world, 
but in the new productions thereby opened up. 

The Atlas can be obtained from grocers, stores, 
etc., at the published price, viz., 1s., or direct 
from Messrs. John Knight, Limited, The Royal 
Primrose Soap Works, Silvertown, London, post 
paid for 1s. 3d. per copy. 


PREPARED FOR THE WEATHER 


GET your underwear right—get Pesco Underwear— 
and you may laugh at damp, chilly mornings, 
freezing days, and icy evenings. There's 
that in Pesco Underwear that keeps your blood at 
the right temperature—there’s protection; Pesco 
Underwear is made of nothing less than two-fold 
pure wool—it ‘“‘stands’’ to you on the coldest, 
rawest winter day. Pesco Underwear is ‘ke under- 
wear for men, women, and children. Every gar- 
ment 1s comfortable, and every garment is the best 
possible of its kind, made only from pure wool, 
and absolutely unshrinkable. Any Pesco garment 
that shrinks is replaced free. 

Pesco Underwear is, indeed, the realisation of 
the ideal in woollens. Its excellence does not con- 
cern only its material, nor does it relate exclusively 
to the perfection of its manufacture, but it is 
equally evident in the dignity and convenience of 
Pesco designs, and the glove-like fit of all its sizes. 
Nor do the Pesco merits end there, for countless 
little improvements are introduced from time to 
time to make even more emphatic the advantages 
of Pesco, and even more marked its already re- 
markable superiority. 

The aristocracy wear Pesco because of its quality 
—the healthy wear Pesco on account of its comfort 
—the delicate wear Pesco because it protects. You 
can wear Pesco on the grounds of your own good 
sense, and on the strength of a satisfaction no other 
woollens can conscientiously promise. 

Pesco is obtainable from all good drapers and 
hosiers everywhere. If any difficulty is experi- 
enced in obtaining, write direct to the makers, 
Peter Scott and Co., Hawick, Scotland. 


WHEN PENS GREW ON GEESE 


In the old days—the days of the inkhorn—if one 
of our forefathers wanted a pen, he just took his 
penknife and cut one out of a goose quill. All 
writing materials were primitive in those days: 
letters were blotted with sand and sealed with 
waters. 

For centuries the quill held sway—until the steel 
pen was introduced. Afterwards came the gold- 
nibbed fountain pen to challenge the supremacy of 
the steel pen. 

The ordinary fountain pen, however, is still im- 
perfect—still incomplete without various acces- 


sories, such as glass fillers and rubber squirts~ 
and it tends to leak. 

These imperfections have now been obviated by 
the invention of the Onoto Pen, which fills itselj 
from any supply of ink. This British-made pen 
is self-contained, needing no filler or apparatus 
whatsoever. A real Safety Pen, it can be carried 
upside down without fear of leakage. The mam. 
facturers of this useful article, Messrs, Thomas De 
La Rue and Co., Limited, 290 Bunhill Row, Lon. 
don, E.C., have prepared a_ booklet showing the 
various styles in which it is made, and which they 
are willing to send free to applicants ; or the Onoty 
Pen can be obtained from all stationers, jewellers, 
and stores from ros. 6d. upwards. 


NEW PEAS ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND! 


Tue housekeeper who has read the repeated x. 
nouncements of Messrs. J. Farrow & Co., Ltd, of 
Peterboro’, is no longer in a dilemma as to whit» 
provide for an appetising “extra” vegetable. Nea 
green peas all the year round is wn fait accompl 
thanks to Farrows’ “patent net” peas. Only early 
green peas, gathered at the beginning of the season, 
when peas are sweetest, most tender, and ‘delicious, 
are “ put up” in these nets; and the packet of mint- 
flavoured preparation enclosed in each furnishes just 
that finishing touch so that they cannot be detected 
from green garden peas. In each net, sold at 3}d., 
there are sufficient peas for eight persons, It is 
claimed, and not without reason, that the peas are 
not only as nice in colour and flavour, but actually 
cheaper than peas fresh gathered from the garden. By 
the way, it is also said that, with perhaps the possible 
exception of lentils, peas are richer in nutriment and 
flesh-forming properties than any other food supplied 
by Mother Earth. The universal popularity of these 
peas is abundantly demonstrated by the fact tha 
they possess an all-the-year-round sale, and Mess 
Farrow & Co., Ltd., ship them all over the word, 
wherever the English language is spoken. 


THE TRANSVAAL AUTOMOBILE 
CLUB SPEED TEST 


THE annual speed test of the Transvaal Automobile 
Club was held on Saturday, September 7, 2 "° 
vicinity of the Modder B Gold Mining Company. 
The mile, which had been carefully measured, ie 
straight, but there was a dip and a slight gradient 
which had to be negotiated. The conditions _ 
vided for a flying start and finish, and the os 
were handi apped according to horse-power. 
fastest time prize was won by Mr. C. Hoare iP 
1s-horse-power Talbot. The mile was covered 1 
exactly one minute. In the annual Transvae 
Automobile Club hill-climbing competition, held ® 
September 29, the best time, that of Mr. ©. — 
on a 1s-horse-power Talbot, was a record ps 
course, some 1,400 yards, which was covere a 
I minute 40 This hill climb was @ 
ducted on one of the steepest hills in the Transvae’ 
Mr. C. G. Saker was second on a 12-horse-pow’ 
Talbot. In addition to winning the event, es 
Hoare, on a 1s5-horse-power ‘Talbot, only 
prize for fastest time; and as there poe d 
three prizes altogether, Talbots can agal 
credited with doing the hat-trick 
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MISTAKEN PEOPLE I HAVE MET 


1V.—The Man who is Never Sure 


Tue most remarkable case of indecision that has ever 

come my way was exemplified quite recently in the case 

of a particularly stout gentleman of fifty or thereabouts 

who was staying in the same boarding-house as myself 
uxton 

pope to me one day that he had tried no end 

of corpulence cures, but_had received no benefit. 

“Ever tried Antipon ?"’ I asked. 

“Well, no,” said he, “ but I have heard a lot about 
it, and would take it from to-day, only I am not sure 
that, on top of all the other things, it wouldn't do me 

we Antipon has never done harm to a living creature,” 
Lassured him, ** and thousands of bottles of it are taken 
anually by intelligent people who are absolutely sure 
that it has done them nothing but good.” ‘ 

“Put it that way,” said he, “and I start taking 
Antipon to-night.” 

He did so—and continued for a week. By that time 
linduced him to try his weight. He was some pounds 
lighter. 

“What have you to say for Antipon now ?” I asked. 

looked puzzled, 

Seems as if I have lost a lot of weight,” he admitted, 
ad if Antipon has done it, it is wonderful. But how 
al be sure?” 

‘Go on taking Antipon for another three weeks,” 

ad I, relentlessly. This extension of the treatment 

rd my friend of indecision and of obesity, too; and 
itipon, as a tonic and weight-reducer combined, has 
tow no warmer advocate. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by 
hemists and Stores, or may be had (on sending re- 
nittance), privately packed, carriage paid in the United 
Kingdom, direct from the Antipon Company, Olmar 
Street, London, S.E. 


WHAT IT IS MADE OF 
THERE is, one may well suppose, no single food of 
modern use which creates so much wonder and 
aterest as Grape-Nuts. What is it made of? why 
sitso nutritious ? and wherein lies the secret of its 
amazing popularity ? 

These are questions which all of us have put at 
wtime and another, and have not had answered 

ur complete satisfaction. 

The delightful little booklet ‘‘ Wellville Cookery ”’ 
“been published for the express purpose of 
avering all these questions and supplying the 
ag cook, who is always on the look-out for new 
5, with a large number of fully tested recipes 
‘tmaking most delicious soups, entrées, savouries, 
and sweets with the aid of Grape-Nuts. The 
“Wellville Cookery Book,’’ which is to be had post 
te on application to Grape-Nuts Company, Ltd., 
%® Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C., will prove a 
h ’ Welcome addition to the housewife’s kitchen 


A PORTABLE PIANO THAT 
REQUIRES NO TUNING 


A DELIGHTEFUT gift for musical folk who take 
Special pride in getting up garden entertainments 
* ktown as the Dulcitone. This novel little in- 
“Tument, which weighs only 30 Ibs., has a compass 


of 
ph 4, OF § octaves, and its keys and touch are 
actly like those of a good plano. The tone, 


tough not loud, has exceptional sweetness and 
“Cat Carrying power. The price is from £12 net. 
¢ sole makers are Messrs. Thomas Machell and 
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Sons, 53 Great Western Road, Glasgow, who will 
be pleased to send a new illustrated prospectus on 
request, 


A WELCOME CUP 


A most delicious and highly sustaining pick-me- 
up for the middle of the morning or for the late 
evening is a cup of real turtle soup, made from 
one of Freeman’s highly concentrated tablets. 

The method of preparation is so simple that it 
can be carried out in office or counting-house ; 
nothing is required except the necessary tablet, 
a breakfast cup, a teaspoon, and a half-pint of 
boiling water; and the results are certainly most 
delicious. The tablet is fully seasoned, and there 
is no stickiness about the soup. It should also 
be noticed that the flavour is most delicate, so 
that the soup can, with the greatest advantage, be 
given to an invalid, who naturally desires nourish- 
ment that is both light and appetising. 

Freeman’s Real Turtle Soup is obtainable from 
all the leading stores. Sixpenny boxes contain 
three tablets; shilling boxes contain six. Should 
any difficulty be experienced in procuring the 
soup, the proprietors, Messrs. Freeman and 
Hildyard, 12 Henry Street, Bloomsbury, London, 
will send supplies direct and carriage paid upon 
receipt of remittance. 


THE WORK OF THE WIZARD 


In the Middle Ages the work of the wizard was 
generally regarded as malevolent, and those who 
practised witchcraft were burned alive or suffered 
grievous treatment. 

Now, the work of the ‘‘Wizard”’ is looked upon 
as wholly good, if only the *‘ Wizard ”’ itself is one 
of those manufactured by the Wizard Dust Ex- 
tractor Company, Limited, of Frankfort Street, 
Birmingham. 

For the small home, the little ‘‘ Wizard,”’ costing 
only 63s., is the most suitable. It is a powerful 
lever machine, fitted with separate nozzles for 
cleaning carpets and upholstery. 

The Standard No. 2 model is a larger machine 
than the little ‘“*Wizard,’’ and has four bellows. 
It is fitted with ball bearings, and the suction is 
continuous. 

Special mention should be made of the Electric 
Turbine Wizard, which weighs only 42 lbs. This 
extractor has double the efficiency of any other 
machine of its size. 

The Wizard Dust Extractor Company have just 
issued an attractive booklet, giving full prices and 
particulars of the numerous ‘*Wizard’’ machines, 
which range in price from 42s. to £37 tos. A copy 
of this catalogue will gladly be sent gratis and post 
free on request. Mention should be made of this 
magazine when writing. 


ANOTHER NEW IDEA 


Quite the most novel idea that has recently come 
to our notice is the Spring Roller Blotter, one of the 
recent inventions of Third Hand Patents, Limited, 
of 361 City Road, London. There are two different 
makes—one at 3s. 6d., which has an extended base 
to slip under the blotting pad, and one of much 
heavier make at 7s. 6d., which stands alone. 
Either of these useful inventions would prove in- 
valuable to the business man who loves to have his 
writing-table thoroughly well equipped with 
modern time-saving appliances. 
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THE QUIVER 


REXINE is not merely that 
it is a leather subsiitute ; it is 
more, it is an improvement 
upon leather. 


The point to remember about 


Rexine can be had in the same 
grains and colourings as | 
leather, is indeed indistinguish- | 
able from leather, but it wears 
better. Moreover it is sanitary 
and “washable,’ and_ proof 
against stains or grease marks. } 
J 


And Rexine only costs one- 
quarter the price of leather, 


Any Furnishing House will 


supply you with patterns, 
Li rifish Leather Cloth Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Hyde, nr. Manchester. 9 
— 
SEND FOR A BUNCH OF 
«fie 
PATTERNS TO-DAY. 
is Scotch Wincey—genuine old-fashioned Scotch Wincey 
The Wincey of your great-grandmother's days—but better 
. You can boil it when you wash it. You can almost s¢ ren it 
. : when you dry it (it’s not a bit like flannelette that way). Tl 
=~ colours are fast and fadeless. It is : upple in the finish and 
‘ = drapes like the softest of French voile. 
: aaa It is good for underwear, children’s wear, or lumber wear. 
It is gocd for gentlemen's shirts or pyjamas; but, aboveall 
—< and beyond all, Winc-a-deen wears, and wears, and wears 
Self-coloured Winc-a-deen 41 inches wide Price 1 11) the yard 
Striped 30 Price 1 4) the yard 
Cream 30to4o Prices from 1- the 
oe Only obtainable from PATRICK THOMSON, Ltd.. EDINBURGH. 


COUPON. MOTTO COMPETITION. 


Name 


Address 


VN Ce upon must be sent with every entry. 


Address: The Editor, “The Quiver,” La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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| 
“Used while you sleep.” 


| 

| | Asthma, Catarrh, whooping Cough. 
| Spasmodic Croup, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds. 

{ Adimple, safe and effective treatment for bronchial troubles, 
! without dosing the stomach with drugs. Used with 
j success for thirty years. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapour. inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 


4 

3 


stops the cough, assuring restful nights. Cresolene is 
invaluable to mothers with young children and a boon to | 


sufferers from Asthma. 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat | 
irritate a thre at 
They are simple, effective, and 


ar iseptic Of your chemist or 
direct, post free, 9. per box. 


SAVE You MONEY. 
READ HOW! 


Send postcard f es ietive 

Booklet to—Selling Agents: 
Allen G@ Hanburys, Ltd., 
Lombard St., London, EC. 


| 

It is the extras—the unnecessary extras— 
men spend on clothes that eat into their 
| savings. 
} 


You might as well once and for all cut 


4 ac > 
Beautiful 

Teeth 


Jacksons’ all-one- 
price specialists ; every 
Eugol 
Oxygen-Antiseptic 


customer knows that 
a Hat bought from 
Jacksons’ costs no more, no less, than 
3/9, a pair of Boots 10/6, a Mac. 21/-, 


Dentifrices and a Raincoat 30/- 
More quality means more business ; 
Clean and Keep Jacksons’ Hats, Boots, 


the Teeth in 
Perfect Order. 


Macs., and Raincoats not 
only have an enormous sale 
in England, but are to-day 
famous the world over. 

Jacksons’ can affor d to offer 
you the “just-better” quality 
because the enormous trade 
fdone at their branches 
everywhere gives them a 
purchasing power strong 
enough to obtain the finest value the 
world can offer. That’s why every Hat, 
pair of Boots, or Raincoat lives right up 
to its reputation—ask the man who 


wears one—he knows. 


wder— Paste — Liquid 
1626 


Al Chemists and Store 5, or 
post free from 


DENTIFRICE CO., 


Glebrooke Works (c), 
Mingten, London, N. 


HEAD OINTMENT 


Kills all nits and Ts 


JACKSONS’ LTD. 


Branches in all targe towns. i’ 
HATS all one price 3/9 
BOOTS ,, » 10/6 


¥ MACS. ... 
vermin in the RAINCOATS .. 
Of all Chemists. styles Boots, Shoes, 
d., 6d. and 1/ | acs, and Raincoats. 
R . MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
Kilmarnock. | Sty i your will be sent 


Victoria Works, “Stock pert. 


TETAS Established over 100 years 
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Now Ready, at all Booksellers’. 


A New Novel by THE EDITOR 
of “THE STORY-TELLER” 


Price 6s. 


= 
> 
> 
= 
S 
S 
>} 
S 
S 
S 
S| 
S 


M* NEWMAN FLOWER'S “ first book ” 
has a thoroughly topical appeal—love 

and intrigue in the Servian Court as 
it existed prior to the murders of Queen Draga 
and her consort. The Editor of The St Wye 
telley has risen to the occasion and given all 
who love a thoroughly sound and readable 


story exactly what they love. 


Cassett & Co., Ltp., La Sarva FE, Lonpon, 


CASSELL’S 
GARDENING 
BOOKS 


CASSELL’S POPULAR 

GARDENING 
Edited by WALTER P. WRIGHT, 
F.R.H.S. With 24 Coloured Plates and 
upwards of 1,000 Illustrations. Two Vols., 
1,152 pages, half-leather, gilt top, 30s. net, 


THE COMPLETE GARDENER 
By H. H. THOMAS, Editor of “The 
Gardener.” Coloured Frontispiece by C. E. 
Flower, and 128 Plates. 568 pages. 
Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GARDEN AT HOME 
By H. H. THOMAS. With 12 Colour 
Piates from Lumiére Plates by H. Essen- 
HIGH CoORKE, F.R.P.S., and 96 Half-tone 


Illustrations from Photographs. 288 pages, 
handsomely decorated cover. Cloth gilt, 
Os. net. 


THE IDEAL GARDEN 
By H. H. THOMAS. With 16 Coloured 
lates and g6 Photographic Reproductions. 
In handsomely decorated cover. Cloth 
gilt, 6s. net. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS: Howto 
Make and Maintain Them 
By WALTER P. WRIGHT. With Six 
Coloured Plates and a large number of 
exquisite Garden Pictures, P al 
Plans, and Diagrams. New Edition 
Cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


GARDENING FOR WOMEN 
By the Hon. FRANCES WOLSELEY. 


With 32 Plates reproduced from Photo- 
graphs. Extra cloth gilt, 5s. net. 
CASSELL’S ABC OF 
GARDENING 
Ry WALTER P. WRIGHT, 
ations. Cloth gut, 


Wit! imerous 
GARDENING IN THE NORTH 


By S. ARNOTT, F.R.HLS., and R. P. 
BROTHERSTON,. With numerous Illus- 


u Paper covers, 2s. net; Cloth 
CASSELL’S GARDENING 
HANDBOOKS 


A Series of Useful Manuals for all Classes 
of Horticulturists. Each ts t 

pra i 
illustratio 


CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


Obtainable at all Booksellers. 


| 
La Bette Savuvace, Lonvon, EC. 
e 
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DrJCollis Browne’s 
The Reliable 


Universally acknowledged to be the Most Valuable Medicine 
Insist on having Known, and one which should be in every home. 


The Best and Surest Remedy 


me ortcina. for COUGHS, COLDS, 


and ASTHMA, and BRONCHITIS. 
ONLY GENUINE. 


Effectually cuts short The only Palliative in 
eee = all attacks of NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
vamp. and refuse SPASMS, HYSTERIA, KHEUMATISM, 

substitutes and P’ALPITATION and TOOTHACHE, 
Of all Chemists, Acts like a charm in 
DIARRHEA, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
ar 
1/0 Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 


each bottle 


“=* GALAXY BARGAIN BALE ™ 


CONTAINING 


| 


BLANKETS, 


OFFERED MONEY 
BELOW RETURNED 
IN FULL IF 
WHOLESALE NOT FULLY 
PRICES. SATISFIED. 
The lot, packed free, and sent on receipt of amount 


2 SUPERB QUALITY CREAM BLANKETS, wir, 
‘ by 72 in, beautifully whipped wich erimser 
2 HOMESPUN HEATHER-COLOURED BLANKETS, 
rable ane set blanket, size Soin. by 
~~. 2 WORKSHIRE COMBED WHITE TWILLED BLANKETS, 
? ch. Warm, sett, and eomforta We md and edged 1 


size ol it 


LARGE COLOURED SHETLAND 
BLANKETS, v, sett, wanna, ated 
WARM WOOLLEN BLANKETS 


in. by Ob 


CREAM-COLOURED WARM, FINE 
LA sift is eivet 
All orders exeente s artive by post GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL. 


llustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts. Table Linen, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Curtains, 


HODGSON & SONS, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


Family Medicine. | 4 
ds, 1 
ZA 
2 | | == 
STDS 
\ 
FREE 
| 


A Pleasant Way to 
Health. 


No special diet- no drugs-—-no loss of time—just a 
glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT” 


before breakfast. This is the natural way. This well- 
known standard aperient gently stimulates the liver, the 
body’s filter. 

With this important organ working properly the blood 
becomes pure, the nerves normal, the impoverished tissues 
restored. Sound, refreshing sleep, a clear brain, a hearty 
appetite and good digestion are sure to follow. 

Eno’s © Fruit Salt” never causes griping or weakening 
effects. The safest and best tonic and digestive regulator. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES 


SEND US 


AND YOUR ORESS OR SUIT 
WE WILL RETURN IT CARRIACE PAID 
BEAUTIFULLY ORY CALANED AND READY 
FOR LON TIME WEAR 
wes! QUALITY WORK 


caee@ace Of TAGE ONE war ON EVERY 


Dye torks 


frallcrogt kd 


lished 1/4 yeata 


Your Hair Will 
Look 


will be m er, will stop 


botal 


i ruff wall disappear 


Rowland’ Macassar Oil 


FOR YOUR HAIR 


ROWLAND S 
MACASSAR OIL 
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| : SA 
| HEALTH-C NG 
| PLEASANT.C INC 
A REFRESHING: | 
INVICORATII 
2 
| or Breakfast & after Dinner. 


